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~ SEELEY AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 
The Portfolio Monographs, No. 44. 
LONDON ON THAMES IN BYGONE 
DAYS. By G. H. Brrcu, F.S.A., Curator of Sir John Soane's 
Museum. With 4 Plates printed in Colour, and many other 
Illustrations, sewed, 5s. net ; or cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 


Professor Church’s New Book. 
GREEK STORY AND SONG. by ithe Rey. 
A. J. Cuuron, Author of “Stories from Homer,” &c, With 
16 Illustrations in Colour, 5s. 
“Of varied interest and great charm.’—Daily Mail. 
“We have had the greatest pleasure in reading this handsome 
Look. We hope it will have the great sale it deserves.” 


—Schoolmaster. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE BURNING OF ROME. A Story of 


Nero’s Days. By the Rev. A. J. CuurcH. With 16 Illustra- 
tions, Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 
“A charming volume, giving an admirably vivid picture of the 
time.’ —Zducational Times, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
UNDER CHEDDAR CLIFFS, A Hundred Years 
Ago. AStory. By EpITH SEELEY. With 8 Illustrations, 5s. 
“ A very remarkable story of much freshness and powe1.’—Lecord. 
“ Eminently interesting and picturesque.” — Scotsman. 


AN OLD LONDON NOSEGAY. Gathered from 
the Day-Book of Mistress Lovejoy Young, Kinswoman by 
marriage of the Lady Fanshawe. By BEATRICE MARSHALL, 
With § Illustrations by T. Hamilton Crawford, R.S.W. 5s. 

“ Another of Miss Marshall’s charming historical tales.” —Times. 
“A delightful English historical romance.’”’—Scotsman. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE SIEGE OF YORK. A Story of the Days of 
Thomas Lord Fairfax. With 8 Illustrations, 5s. 
“A real accession to the literary art of our day—thoroughly 
interesting from every standpoint.”—Literary World, 


OLD BLACKFRIARS. In the Days of Van Dyck. 


With Illustrations, 5s. 





By the Bishop of Durham. 
TEMPTATION AND ESCAPE. Short Chap- 
ters for Beginners in the Christian Life. By the Right Rev. 
H. C. G. Move, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 16mo, Is. 
“A welcome addition to the series in which other practical 
works of the utmost value have appeared.” — Record. 


BOOKS BY C. J. CORNISH. 
THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. 


With 38 Illustrations, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 
“A delightful book...... charmingly illustrated.” 
—County Gentleman. 

LIFE AT THE ZOO. Fifth Edition, 6s. 
WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY. Third Edition, 6s. 
ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY. Second Edition, 6s. 
ANIMALS OF TO-DAY: their Life and Conversation. 6s. 
NIGHTS WITH AN OLD GUNNER. 6s. 


“A most delizhtful volume of essays.”—Spectator. 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE LIBERATION OF ITALY. By the 
Countess EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. With 4 Portraits, 

5s. 
“A clear, eloquent, and authentic summary of some of the most 
fascinating chapters in modern history.”—Nineteenth Century. 








OLD ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By the 
Rev. Canon BENHAM, D.D., F.S.A. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure, 5 Reproductions in Colour, and many other 
Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. net ; or cloth, gilt top, 
7s. net. 

“An admirably complete history of the fine old medixval 
structure which perished in the Great Fire, and includes excellent 
reproductions of very rare and precious illustrations.” 


—Black and White. 
MEDIAEVAL LONDON. By Canon Beyuam, 
D.D., F.S.A., and CHARLES WELCH, F.S.A., Librarian to the 
Corporation of London. With 4 Plates printed in Colour, and 
many other Illustrations, sewed, 5s. net ; or cloth gilt, 7s. net. 
“A scholarly survey of medizval London. The illustrations 
adorn greatly the volume.”—<Academy. 


TITIAN : a Study of his Life and Work. By Cuaups 
PHILLIPS. With 8 Copperplates and many other Illustrations, 
9s. net. 

“ Brilliantly written, lavishly illustrated, and carefully indexed.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 
ARMOUR IN ENGLAND. By J. Srarxiz 
GARDNER. With 16 Coloured Plates and many other Illustra- 
tions, 9s. net. 
“Concise, full, and interesting, enriched with a number of 


beautiful illustrations.”"—Birmingham Post. 


VELAZQUEZ: 2a Study of his Life and Art. By Sir 
WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 8 Photogravures and 60 other 
Illustrations, 9s. net. 

“A really important contribution to critical study.”—Guardian. 


ALBRECHT DURER. By Lionet Cust. With 
8 Copperplates and many other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Well and copiously illustrated.” —TZimes., 


THE ETCHINGS OF REMBRANDT. By 
P. G. Hamerton. And DUTCH ETCHERS OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Laurence Buinyow. 
With 8 Copperlates and many other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


BOOKBINDING IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. By W. Y. FLETCHER. With 17 Coloured Plates 
and many other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW FOREST AND THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT. By C.J.Cornisu. With 8 Copperplates and many 
other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


RAPHAEL: a Study of his Life and Work. By 
JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). With 8 Photogravures 
and many other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘“* Full of information and richly illustrated.”— Guardian. 


CAMEOS. By Crru. Davenport, F.S.A., Author of 
“ Royal English Bookbindings,” &c. With 12 Illustrations in 
Colour and 43 in Monochrome, 7s. net. 

“ One of the most valuable of the brilliant series of the Portfolio 
monographs.’’—Liverpool Courier. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD: Master Potter. By 
A. H. Cuurcu, F.R.S. New Edition. With 4 Copperplates 
and many Reproductions in Colour, sewed, 5s. net; or cloth, 
gilt top, 7s. net. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC: First 
Series. Berlioz, Schumann, and Wagner. With an Essay on 
Music and Musical Criticism. By W. H. Hapow, M.A. 
With 5 Portraits, Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. 

“ Written with striking thoughtfulness and breadth of view. A 
remarkable book.”— Atheneum. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC: Second 
Series. Chopin, Dvorak, Brahms. With an Essay on Musical 
Form. With 4 Portraits, Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. 

“To be most heartily recommended to all who wish to attain the 
highest kind of enjoyment of the best music.” —TZimes, 
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EARLY BRITAIN: 


Roman Roads in Britain. By THomas CoprineTon, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. Feap. 8vo, with several Maps, cloth boards, 5s. 
The Times says :—‘ Mr. Codrington’s book has much to recommend it to the 
antiquary and the topographer. To come suddenly upon a book literally 
packed with suggestions for the well-being of the walker is, in this year of 
grace and automobility, no small joy.” 


Roman Britain. By Epwarp CoNnyYBEARE. 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP, ITS ORIGIN & EVOLUTION. 
By the Monsignore Ducuesne. Translated by M. L. McCuure frem the 
Third Edition of ‘‘ Les Origines du Culte Chrétien.” Demy 8vo, cloth 
boards, 10s. 

The Third Edition of the French Original has recently been published in 
Paris. This translation represents not only the latest revision of that cele- 
brated work, but contains also some Notes added by Monsignore Duchesne 
since the latter was published. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND 
BABYLONIA. By Turopuitus G. Pincues, LL.D., M.R.A.S. With 
several Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. 


ST. ALDHELM : his Life and Times. Lectures delivered 
in the Cathedral Church of Bristol, Lent, 1902, by the Right Rev. G. F. 
Browne, D.D., D.C.L., F.S.A., Bishop of Bristol, With several Illustra- 
tions, small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


**CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” CONTRASTED WITH 


CHRISTIAN FAITH, AND WITH ITSELF. By Witu1am Lerroy, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


OUR LORD’S VIRGIN BIRTH AND THE CRITICISM 
OF TO-DAY. By the Rev. R. J. Know.ine, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in King’s College and Boyle Lecturer. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


Feap. 


EVOLUTION AND THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. Being 
Addresses Delivered by the Ven. James M. Wiuson, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Manchester. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


JHE BIBLE AND MODERN INVESTIGATION. 
Three Lectures delivered to Clergy at Norwich at the request of the 
Bishop, with an Address on ‘‘ The Legge oy Ses Holy Scripture.” By the 
Rev. Henry Wace, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d, 


THE MESSAGE OF PEACE, and other Christmas Ser- 
mons. By the late R. W. Cuurcu, Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, on 
Hand-made Paper, top edge gilt, buckram boards, 2s. 6d.; imitation 
crushed morocco, 7s. 6d. 


REFLECTED LIGHTS FROM CHRISTINA G. ROS- 
SETTI’S ‘‘THE FACE OF THE DEEP.” Selected and Arranged by 
W. M. L. Jay. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


VERSES. By Curistmva G. Rossetti. Reprinted from 
* Called to be Saints,” ‘‘ Time Flies,” and “The Face of the Deep.” Small 
post 8vo, printed in Red and Black on Hand-made Paper, buckram, top 
edge gilt, 3s, 6d. ; limp roan, 5s.; limp morocco, 7s, 6d. 


THE DIVINE SOCIETY; or, The Church’s Care of 
Large Populations. Cambridge Lectures on Pastoral Theology, 1890. 
By the Right Rev. E. Jacoz, D.D. New and Revised Edition, small post 
&vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


VERSES ON SACRED SUBJECTS. 


Imperial 32mo, cloth boards, Is, 


By ©. I. E. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK AS THE INTERPRETER OF 


- HOLY SCRIPTURE. A Lecture by the Rev. Joun Epwarp Fiexp, M.A. 
Small post 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: Buddhism; 
being a Sketch of the Life and Teaching of Gautama, the Buddha, By 
T, W. Rays Davinps, M.A., Ph.D. A New and Revised Edition, With 
Map, fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE BABYLONIAN EXCAVATIONS AND EARLY 


BIBLE HISTORY. By Prof. Kirret, of Leipzig. Translated from the 
German by EpMunp McCuiure, M.A. Edited, with a Preface, by the Rev. 
Hewry Wace, D.D. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


ON AGNOSTICISM. Replies to the late Prof. Huxizy, 
F.R.8. By the Rev. Henry Wace, D.D. Medium 8vo, paper covers, 6d, 





London : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 








T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW Ligy 


At 15s. net (53 Pictures), 


PORTRAITS OF THE SIXTIEg 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
“ Delightful portraits of the sixties.”—T.P. in T.P.’s Weekly, 











At 16s. net. 


GRAIN OR CHAFFP 


The Autobiography of a Police Magistrate (A. C. PLOWDEN). With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. q 


“Pregnant with humour and pathos,”—Echo. 





a, 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIED Iy 
EIGHT PLAYS. 


By the Hon. ALBERT S, G. CANNING, Author of “ British Power anj 
Thought,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, net. 


‘Mr. Canning writes pleasantly and intelligently.”— Westminster Gazette, 
“The work is one that will be of great advantage to the student, and even to 
the ripe Shakespearian scholar.’"— Belfast Evening Telegraph, 





a 
THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 
ROSEMONDE. 
By BEATRICE STOTT. 6s. 





Post-free, 2d, 


M. A. B. 
An Illustrated Guide to the Best New Books, 


Containing (among others) the following important Literary Articles :— 


Bernard Shaw on “Copyright”; “My Working Life,” by 
Justin McCarthy ; “Things that Sell Books,” by James Milne; 
“A ‘Reader’s’ Retrospect,” by W.H. Chesson; “The Recollec. 
tions of a Book Collector: Period 1848-58,” by J. Fitzgerald. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


33s., post-free. 
THE INDEPENDENT 


REVIEW. 


DECEMBER. 2s. 6d. 
LIST OF CONTENTS. 
AN EDUCATIONAL CONCORDAT—No. 2. 


“A LIBERAL” 
COLONIAL IDEALS. 


net, 


Hon. W. PEMBER REEVES, 


SOLDIER AND PEASANT IN FURTHEST 
TURKEY. VICTORIA BUXTON, 


THE LATEST VIEW OF HISTORY. 


G. M. TREVELYAN. 
THE FREE MAN’S WORSHIP. 
Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL 


“INFINITE TORMENT OF FLIES.” 


FROM TENANT TO OWNER. 
His Honour JUDGE OVEREND. 


PROTECTION AND SPECIAL TRADES. 
No. III.—SHIPBUILDING. J. M. DENNY, MP. 


THEODOR MOMMSEN. 
The PRESIDENT of TRINITY. 
THE NEAR EAST: a Plan. 
RED HANRAHAN. 
MR. BURDEN. Chaps. III. and IV. 
HILAIRE BELLOC. 
THE AMERICAN ANALOGY. 


Other Reviews. 


A. E, SHIPLEY. 


E. HILTON YOUNG. 
W. B. YEATS, 


GRAHAM WALLIS, 


Of all Booksellers, 2s. 6d. net, 
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BOOKS. 


— 
GEORGE CRABBE.* 

Dorine the last quarter of a century there has been a steady 
revival of interest in the works of George Crabbe. George 
Crabbe held a narrow, though a charming, mirror before the 
still landscape of his age, and imperishably fixed the pic- 
ture by the alchemy of genius. He has won a permanent 
place in English literature, though it is not in the front 
rank. Great genius deals with Nature in quite other fashion. 
It wrestles with her after Jacob’s fashion at Peniel, “until 
the breaking of the day,” and wins from her at a great 
price secrets and blessings and power to illuminate the 
lives of men. Coleridge and Charlotte Bronté exhibit the 
loneliness, the wrestling, the conquests of genius in a way 
that Crabbe never approaches save in his rarest and greatest 
moments, 

But the fact that this true imitator of Nature, who 
represents the transition period between the literatures of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, is not quite the 
peer of the creative geniuses of literature is certainly 
no reason for neglect. The present age is also a 
period of literary transition, and there is much for us to 
learn to-day from the sombre though minute realism 
and the ever persuasive narrative of Crabbe. For this 
reason we must welcome the Life of George Crabbe by the 
Master of the Temple. It is an admirable monograph per- 
vaded by a literary style that is felt rather than observed—a 
great thing at a time when the distinction between style and 
epigrammaticism is totally obscured—it is self-restrained and 
sympathetic, and brings vividly before the reader this 
eighteenth-century clergyman, who was a priest in spite of 
himself and a poet in spite of hisepoch. We do not think, 
however, that it will supplant Mr. T. E. Kebbel’s Life of 
George Crabbe (1888). Each book has its particular value, and 
every lover of Crabbe must perforce possess both. Neither 
contains the gruesome story of the theft in 1847 of the poet’s 
skull from Trowbridge Churchyard, and its restoration in 
1876. 

Crabbe’s life is one that somewhat naturally attracts the 
biographer. It contains many elements of the fairy-tale, and 
the human touch that comes with the sudden decline and the 
living death of the poet’s wife seems almost out of place with 
the record of a steady progress from immeasurable poverty to 
Holland House and to Mr. Rogers’s breakfast-table. Crabbe 
was born on Christmas Eve, 1754, in the sea-threatened 
borough of Aldeburgh. He was the eldest son of a retired 
village schoolmaster, who had succeeded his father in the 
seareely less arduous post of Collector of Salt-duties. At 
the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to a country doctor, 
and in 1771 his father was able to pass him on to Mr. Page, 
a doctor at Woodbridge. That the boy of seventeen disliked 
his profession is not clear. In “The Library” he calls 
doctors “ye first seducers of my easy heart.” It was near 
Woodbridge that he met Miss Sarah Elmey, whom he married 
eleven years later, and who subsequently brought him a con- 
siderable fortune. But that part of the fairy-story was far 
enough away in 1775, when Crabbe’s apprenticeship ended, 
and he returned to Aldeburgh to find a home stricken with 
poverty and drink. He commenced practice in his native 
town, and obtained a measure of success that left ample time 
for botanising, and ere he was starved out (both in body and 
soul) his mind had stored up those flowers of the field which 
to this day blossom sweetly and freshly on the landscape of 
his books. In April, 1780, he set sail for London, “ master 
of a box of clothes, a small case of surgical instruments, and 
three pounds in money.” ‘The fairy-story had begun with a 
vengeance. 

The heart-breaking first year in London somehow came 





* Crabbe. By Alfred Ainger. ‘English Men of Letters Series.” London: 
Macmillan and Co, [2s, net.] 











near its end,—a lamentable end: “want stared him in the 
face, and a gaol seemed the only immediate refuge for his 
head.” He had already been master of nothing for some 
eight months. But the Providence that watcheth over poets 
had suddenly, almost without his knowing it, made him a 
master of verse. His efforts with publishers and patrons had 
almost all failed. Success, nay, even provender, seemed beyond 
reach. In entire despair, he wrote a pathetic, manly letter 
to the great and great-hearted Edmund Burke, and having 
delivered it, “paced up and down Westminster Bridge all 
night in an agony of suspense.” When he called in the 
morning Burke had already read the letter and the enclosed 
poems. He recognised that “a new and genuine poet had 
arisen.” Burke not only saw him and gave him money, but 
at once placed Crabbe in the position of a friend and admitted 
him into his family circle. The impossible had happened, 
and the good fairy of the story ceased not to wave her wand. 
With a rapidity that shames the pages of Grimm she trans- 
formed the starving, untrained, but ever cheerful surgeon into 
a Bachelor of Laws, a priest, a ducal chaplain, a country 
clergyman of repute, a man of means, and one of the leaders 
of English literary society. Canon Ainger tells the story with 
sympathy and insight, and loses none of the clear light thrown 
on the poet’s character by his son’s dispessionate biography. 

Crabbe’s poetry falls into three distinct periods. The first 
(1781-85) comprised “'The Library,” “ The Village,” and “ The 
Newspaper.” Specimens of the poems that eventually 
formed the first and second of these secured Burke’s support. 
More than twenty years elapsed before Crabbe’s second period 
(1807-12) began with the publication of his “ Parish Register,” 
followed by “The Borough” and “Tales.” The third 
period includes “Tales of the Hall” (1819) and “ Posthumous 
Tales,” published in 1834, two years after the poet’s death, in 
the collected edition of his works. Of the work of the first 
period, “ The Village” is certainly the most notable. It 
directly contrasted the ideal England with the extremely 
sordid reality, and it struck an entirely new realistic note. 
But “The Library,” published anonymously in 1781, was 
neither inconsiderable nor immature. The Monthly Review 
in declaring it to be “ the production of no common pen” was 
but stating a truth. “The Village,” however, as we have 
said, struck a new note :— 

“There was no unreality in Goldsmith’s design. They were not 
fictitious and ‘lucrative’ tears that he shed. For his object was 
to portray an English rural village in its ideality—rural loveli- 
ness—enshrining rural innocence and joy—and to show how 
man’s vices, invading it from the outside, might bring all to ruin. 
Crabbe’s purpose was different. He aimed to awaken pity and 
sympathy for rural sins and sorrows with which he had himself 
been in closest touch, and which sprang from causes always in 
operation within the heart of the community itself, and not to be 
attributed to the insidious attacks from without.” 

It might, however, have been added that Crabbe’s realism is 
misleading, for it represented the worst aspects of rural life 
drawn from the worst districts. There were then, as there 
are now, rural parishes that tended to approximate to Auburn 
rather than to Aldeburgh. George Crabbe in many of 
the characteristics of his art closely resembles Emile Zola, 
but in none more than in this persistent determination to 
describe the sordid, the mean, and the immoral. But Crabbe 
felt (as Zola felt) the thick darkness before the dawn in a way 
that never affected Goldsmith. Crabbe yearned for a time — 
“ When all the fiercer passions cease 

(The glory and disgrace of youth).” 
He imagines a time when reason rules, passion sleeps, and 
folly is fled. Now, he cries, “of laurels let us go in quest.” 
But— 

“ For laurels, ’tis alas! too late. 

What is possess’d we may retain, 

But for new conquests strive in vain.” 
It is the despairing cry of the dying age that has suddenly 
realised the need for reality. Power, strength, happiness, 
joy, and the movement of life have gone. Crabbe's is the 
last sad note of the long literary epoch which opened with 
Marlowe’s mighty line. 

But Crabbe was not unworthy of his epoch. He told 
the new age with no uncertain voice that the salvation of 
literature lay in the return to Nature, and Scott and 
Wordsworth drank in this truth from the voice of the last 
descendant of the Elizabethans. Both in his second and his 
third period he preached this doctrine in tale after tale with a 
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persistency that illuminates his atmosphere of gloom more 
effectually than his occasional glints of humour. Nor was 
his verse only embroidered with rare transcripts of natural 
flowers. His lyrical gifts were very real, and make one regret 
his adherence to the heroic couplet, though we agree with 
Canon Aioger that he did so “with a wise knowledge of his 
own powers.” “Sir Eustace Grey,” full of the “ dream-scenery” 
of the opium-eater—written, there can be little doubt, under 
the stimulus of opium—is a striking instance of almost lyric 
force which is here, and deservedly, set out very fully. Other 
instances may perhaps be quoted. The year 1778 gives us 
four lines of promise :— 
“Friendship is like the gold refined, 
And all may weigh its worth; 
Love like the ore, brought undesign’d 
In virgin beauty forth.” 
While a song from the “ Posthumous Tales” shows that the 
hand never lost its cunning :— 
“No prince or peasant lad am I, 
Nor crown nor crook to me belong, 
But I will love thee till I die, 
And die before I do thee wrong. 
The beautiful Ophelia-song in “The Sisters” (“Tales of the 
Hall”) should also, at least in part, be quoted :— 
“ Let me not have this gloomy view 
About my room, around my bed; 
But morning roses, wet with dew, 
To cool my burning brows instead. 
Oh! let the herbs I loved to rear 
Give to my sense their perfumed breath ; 
Let them be placed about my bier, 
And grace the gloomy house of death. 
Raise not a turf, nor set a stone, 
That man a maiden’s grave may trace, 
But thou, my Lucy, come alone, 
And let affection find the place.” 

We may close this notice of a true poet’s work with a refer- 
ence to the gleam of optimism that flashes out at the end of 
the terrible ‘ Hall of Justice.” The wretched heroine of the 
story, who declares as the keynote of her life that— 

“My better thoughts my life disdain’d, 
But yet the viler led my will,” 
feels that her baby grandchild, who ought to be stained with 
every hereditary vice, may yet demonstrate the mercy of God. 
The idea as the poet puts it in the following image is true and 
ennobling :— 
“ Yet as the dark and muddy tide 
When far from its polluted source, 
Becomes more pure and purified, 
Flows in a clear and happy course, 
In thee, dear infant! so may end 
Our shame, in thee our sorrows cease ! 
And thy pure course will then extend, 
In floods of joy, o’er vales of peace.” 


” 





EARLY ESSEX AND MEDIAEVAL HAMPSHIRE.* 
THE sustained interest of the first volumes dealing with the 
different counties of England in the admirable “ Victoria” 
series is most creditable to the geologists, naturalists, and 
antiquarians of England. In some counties it has been less 
easy to find writers thoroughly acquainted with every branch 
of the fauna and flora, from the local mammals down to the 
still more local insects, or marine creatures, mosses and alge. 
But the level is very high, and that maintained in the opening 
volume on Essex is not below that of its predecessors. Each 
of these first volumes shows the great value, as a human as 
well as a topographical document, of the Domesday Book. 
Its “living” value is extraordinary. The editors of the 
“Victoria History” have also been most fortunate in having 
the aid of the very best expounder of the Domesday who has 
ever written, Mr. J. Horace Round. His knowledge of the 
whole record, county by county, enables him to interpret the 
story of each in the light shed by all the rest. Mr. Round 
is also an Essex man; and in this particular volume his help 
has by no means been confined to the Domesday chapters. 
The story of ancient Essex is contained in what is called 
the “Little Domesday,” the smaller of the two volumes, 
in which the survey and assessment are written. It deals with 
‘Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. But the last was a Saxon 





* A History of the County of Essex, Vol. I.; A History of the County of Hamp- 
shire and the Isle of Wight, Vol. II. ‘The Victoria History of the Counties of 





. | 
kingdom, and the two former part of East Anglia, for which 
reason apparently they were assessed on a different system, 

The method of the Domesday enables the reader to a it 
as a kind of “ range-finder,” for it gives two distance-points to 
make a basis for caleulation,—the values, general Condition 
population, and numbers of cattle, mills, and other property 
in the days of the Confessor ; and the corresponding figures i 
the time of the Survey. It must also be remembered that this 
was made after’ twenty years of progress and increasingly 
settled government under William I. An instance of the 
method used by Mr. Round is his inference as to the area of 
forest in Essex—it seems to have been mainly forest~at 
the Conquest, and the proportionate amount of clearin 
which was done in the twenty years after the battle of 
Hastings. The money value of these forests was chiefly 
reckoned by their pig-feeding capacity. Where the woods 
were of much the same kind of trees, as they would 
be in Essex, the number of pigs the wood fed was an 
approximate measure of its size. In the Domesday the 
head of swine credited to the woods of each parish js 
recorded both for the days of Edward the Confessor and 
for the twentieth year of the reign of William I. At the 
latter date the pigs had greatly decreased, the figures being 
given in every case. By adding up the number of swine 
respectively fed at the earlier and the later date, the figures 
show that the forest area, expressed “in terms of pigs,” had 
shrunk very greatly in most parts of the county. Probably 
this was mainly due to clearance for corn cultivation. 

As Essex was not in the path of the Conqueror’s march on 
London, or the scene of rebellions, it might have been thought 
that the inhabitants’ land would have escaped confiscation, 
Yet their eviction was complete, and not a single instance 
occurs in which the Saxon was allowed a living rental of some 
fragment of his estate, though some widows, including the 
relict of one Phin, a Dane, kept a part of their lands. The 
Normans took over the land en bloc, and their names still dis. 
tinguish portions of it, though a few Saxon owners were kept 
on as reeves or caretakers. Besides the addition of the place. 
names of Mandeville, Ferrers, Gernon, Grays, Mortimer, 
Beauchamp, Mountnessing, and Mountfitchet, the English 
Alferestune was changed to Bigots at Dunmow, and the 
name of Bellencombre, the Norman fortress of the War. 
rennes, is repeated in Belcumber Hall, at Frenchingfield. To 
add insult to injury, the Normans endowed with Essex land 
St. Walery, whose relics their host had adored at the mouth 
of the Somme in the hopes that they might be granteda 
South wind, and who was duly rewarded with Essex manors 
for sending one. The name of “ Warish Hall,” in Takeley, 
records the transaction. 

If Essex is remarkable for one natural feature more than 
another, it is for its great sea marshes, and the creeks and 
rivers between them. Many of these marshes are cut up into 
a kind of mosaic of patches, sometimes divided by natural 
creeks, sometimes by artificial cuts, each of which is labelled 
with the name of an Essex parish, and sometimes with that of 
a parish not adjoining the coast. Looking over Canvey Island 
from the cliffs of Leigh, a characteristic Essex scene well repre- 
sented in the frontispiece of this volume, the marshes below 
are cut up into twenty-eight portions, each forming part of 
a parish, of which only four are adjacent. Mr. Round finds 
the explanation in the records in Domesday crediting 
“sheep pasture” to various inland manors. These manors 
enjoyed feeding rights on distant marshes, just as manors in 
Cumberland may enjoy sheep rights on distant fells. In the 
ancient stock lists both sheep and goats appear in a large 
proportion in Essex. Goats disappeared entirely, as they 
have done all over England. But the sheep still depasture 
the marshes, and the ancient industry of making ewe-milk 
cheeses continued on Canvey Island till Camden’s days. Every 
pasture appears to have had its “wick” or shed, where the 
sheep’s-milk cheeses were made. The name seems to have 
been interchangeable with that of dairy elsewhere, and though 
the cheeses are no longer made, the name of the dairy or 
“wick” still clings to the old pastures, there being five 
“wicks” on Canvey Island alone. This suggests that the 
popular derivation of Chiswick from “cheese wick” may be 
correct. 

Mr. J. C. Shenstone, in an interesting chapter on the 
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botany of Essex, mentions that the plant Bupleurum fal- 
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: ned in Britain to one locality in Essex, and 
— tuberosus, still plentiful in Hssex, is found 
‘, no other county. The oxlip country par excellence is 
- art of Essex, where it is far more numerous than the 
ac and takes its place. En revanche, the primrose, by 
 varidising the oxlip, is gradually destroying it on the borders 
of its territory. The insecta are dealt with by Mr. W. Har- 
wood; the birds by Mr. Miller Christy; and the fish, rep- 
tiles, batrachians, and mammals by Mr. H. Laver; while 
the various branches of marine zoology, mollusca, : and 
crustacea are treated by Messrs. Garstang, B. B. W ood- 
ward, and the Rev. T. R. Stebbing respectively. The insecta 
are very fully described, and the chapter will be a valuable 
local work of reference. One of the bees, Colletes succincta, 
which elsewhere frequents heath flowers, is in Essex “ ex- 
clusively a coast species,” confining itself to the flowers 
of maritime plants, mainly sea-starwort and sea-holly. A 
curious sweetmeat made from the roots of sea-holly was 
manufactured in Colchester from the days of the Civil War 
till forty years ago. 

Though game-preserving has reduced some of the predatory 
birds, the protection of practically the whole foreshore of 
Essex has increased the numbers of shore birds and wild-fowl, 
and saved some, such as the lesser tern and sheldrake, from 
extinction. We could wish that more facts as to the 
results of protection had been collected. Among the mammals 
of Essex, the fallow-deer of Epping Forest are the only 
creatures of their species, except those in the New Forest, 
which can claim to be really wild from time immemorial. It 
is curious that the marten-cats remained so near London until 
recent days. One was killed in 1853. Others seen in recent 
years are referred to; but we believe these to have been 
liberated with a view to their restoration. 

The chapter on Roman Essex has been postponed till the 
second volume, but the Anglo-Saxon remains, as well as those 
of early max, are fully described. 

It cannot be said that the second volume of Hampshire and 
the Isle of Wight entirely maintains the high standard of the 
first. It contains a full and readable account of the ecclesi- 
astical history and religious houses of the shire by the Rev. 
J.C. Cox, and an account of forestry and of the New Forest by 
Mr. J. Nisbet and the Hon. G. Lascelles, which is logically 
necessary, though the abundance of New Forest literature of 
all kinds has covered the ground so recently as to make a 
restutement almost superfluous. Winchester College and the 
various ancient but unimportant grammar schools occupy no 
less than fifty-nine pages, or more than one-tenth of the 
whole volume, which exhibits the full-page portraits of four- 
teen “eminent Wykehamists.” We turn with more interest 
to see how the difficult problem of describing the parishes 
hundred by hundred, which nevertheless is a very important 
part of a county history, is solved. One hundred, that of 
Alton, is comprised in the volume. Were the space devoted 

to describing churches reduced, and some description of the 
land surface, water, old houses, and other matters of secular 
interest added, the treatment would gain both in scope and 
value; nor are examples wanting among the works of older 
topographers. The illustrations, where plates have been made 
from photographs, are fairly good; but the drawings inserted 
in the text are weak and unsatisfactory. The difficulty in the 
way of illustration arises from the impossibility of printing 
from the process blocks on the rough paper. But this could be 
met by printing the smaller illustrations on one inserted page 
of glazed paper, divided into two or four compartments. 





WARWICK CASTLE AND ITS EARLS.* 
ENGLAND stands alone among the countries of Europe in the 
number, variety, and beauty of the great houses which she 
possesses, and the study of their history and care for their 
fabric are subjects well worthy the attention of English people. 
Lady Warwick has shown her sense of the importance of such 
matters by the two large volumes which she has written, or 
rather compiled, to tell the story of the Castle of which she is 
the present mistress. The book is well got up, with a lavish 
number of illustrations, and the different periods and families 
clearly divided into their separate chapters, so that reference 





* Warwick Castle and its Earls. By the Countess of Warwick, 2 vols, 
303.] 


London: Hutchinson and Co. (80: 





to them is easy. The reader will only complain, in regard to 
the exterior of the book, of the extraordinary weight of 
the volumes, which makes the reading of them somewhat 
laborious; but that, we suppose, was inevitable if a paper was 
chosen which would do justice to the pictures. 


Warwick Castle stands pre-eminent among such houses 
for the rare beauty of its position and surroundings, 
for the number of the years during which it has been con- 
tinuously inhabited and used as a nobleman’s home, for 
the good preservation in which the ancient parts of the 
building still stand, and the success with which they have 
been adapted and enlarged for the uses of modern luxurious 
life. Brancepeth Castle, near Durham, might compete 
with Warwick in age and stability; Greystoke, Derwent, 
are only slightly more modern; the great Elizabethan 
houses—Hatfield, Knole, Burghley, Blickling—are quite as 
stately and beautiful; the later Queen Anne and Georgian 
specimens have their own beauty of absolute fitness for 
English social and family life; but for a combination of age, 
strength, splendour, beauty, historic interest, and comfort we 
doubt whether any other house can rival Warwick Castle. 
We could wish that Lady Warwick had devoted more of her 
pages to the history of the fabric, and less to that of the not 
always very eminent Earls who were successively its custodians. 
But she seems oppressed with the fear of boring her readers 
whenever she leaves the personal history of the Earls of 
Warwick, and never fails to apologise for dealing at all with 
the architecture of their great house. We gather, however, a 
good deal of information from the short chapters into which 
the “dull” subject of architecture is compressed, and learn 
how to recognise the fragments of the Norman and Edwardian 
castles, and to see how they were fitted into the later work, 
notably that of Sir Fulke Greville, who built and restored on 
a large scale in the reign of James I., leaving the Castle very 
much as we see it now in its main outlines, By his time the 
necessity for preparing every dwelling-house of consider- 
able size to stand attacks had long departed, and he was 
able, therefore, to expand his building, keeping indeed to 
the lines so well laid by his predecessors, but raising 
stately halls and long successions of dwelling-rooms, with 
all their accessories of kitchens and pantries and cellars, 
where before were low walls and frowning battlements and 
massive watch-towers, all designed for the protection of the 
comparatively few and small rooms in which the former Earls 
kept their humbler state. The Castle seems to have been 
singularly fortunate in resisting attacks without suffering 
much damage, or at any rate none that was not well repaired. 
Thus in the siege which it sustained in 1265, when William 
de Mauduit was Earl, we read that the wall was beaten down 
“from towere to towere”; but this calamity only gave oppor- 
tunity for later Earls—of the house of Beauchamp—to rebuild 
the shattered walls with added strength and greater know- 
ledge of scientific fortification. Finally, in 1871 the very 
existence of the whole building was seriously endangered by 
a fire, which, however, was checked before it had done as much 
damage as might have been feared, for, with the exception of 
what is called the Baronial Hall, the portions of the Castle 
which were destroyed were chiefly modern. The position 
occupied by these great houses in public estimation was illus- 
trated by the subscription of £2,000 which was immediately 
raised to help Lord Warwick in the rebuilding of what was 
rightly considered a national possession. 


The history of the owners of Warwick Castle does not 
show any long continuity of family descent. At first, in 
Norman times, the Castle was, like most buildings of its 
size and importance, held by the King as his own property; 
so much so that he was responsible for its building and 
repair, though the Earls occupied and defended it. Later it 
passed into the family of Beauchamp, who held it for nearly 
two centuries, the title and property being taken in the year 
1449 by Richard Neville, who had married the aunt of the last 
Henry de Beauchamp. This Richard is known to history as 
the King-maker, and is the most famous of the men who 
succeeded each other as Earls of Warwick. Lady Warwick 
gives a clear account of his stormy and not very creditable 
career, quoting various interesting contemporary letters to 
describe some of his naval and military achievements. The 
Nevilles were succeeded by the Dudleys; they again by the 
family of Rich; and so, finully, the honours and state of 
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Warwick Castle passed into the hands of the house of 
Greville, who held it without the title of Earl for a hundred 
years, the earldom being added to their other titles in 1760. 
It is impossible to criticise in detail the accounts given of 
each of these noble houses. We would call attention to the 
very carefully weighed discussion of the guilt of Robert 
Dudley for the death of the unfortunate Amy Robsart. 
Lady Warwick, we think, proves conclusively that much 
of Sir Walter Scott’s pathetic story of their relationship has 
very slight foundation in history, and shows also that however 
high his ambition and calculating his temper, Robert 
Dudley need not be convicted of the utter meanness and 
cruelty of which the great novelist accuses him. Of a very 
different person, the saintly Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick 
in the seventeenth century, Lady Warwick writes also with 
sympathy and insight. It cannot be questioned that this 
Countess was lacking in some of the common-sense and 
humour which would have made her piety more acceptable to 
her somewhat worldly husband; yet “the transparent sincerity 
of her nature,” and “ the pure beauty of the holiness that en- 
compassed her,” cannot but shine out and impress all readers 
as they clearly impressed her latest biographer. It is a blot 
on Lady Warwick’s otherwise sympathetic account of her that 
she should sum up her character as that of “a religious 
woman who saw no farther than her nose.” Similar lapses into 
colloquial language unsuited to a serious work such as this 
history of Warwick Castle are not infrequent throughout its 
pages, and the book gives a general impression of haste and 
sketchiness in its preparation. But Lady Warwick has 
collected a large amount of information about her house and 
family, and has so arranged it that any one interested in such 
antiquarian matters can easily find the facts he wishes to 
know. This is no small benefit for future historians, and a 
good example to the owners of other such “stately homes ” 
whose history is still unrecorded. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


LONDON FOR CHILDREN.* 

Tr has been often said, and with much truth, that there is no 
city in the world which less moves the emotion of local pride 
in its inhabitants than does London. There are many 
reasons for this, one perhaps being the tradition, foolishly 
handed down, that it is mean and squalid, There are mean 
regions in it, which seem almost interminable as one traverses 
them, but it has more magnificence about it than any other city 
in the world. A more potent cause is its vastness, with its 
great chasms of distance, social and physical. The East- 
Enders and West-Enders scarcely ever see each other. And 
then there is the constant flux of its population. It is said 
that one seldom sees a Londoner of the third generation. It 
is not true; the writer of this review traces back London 
ancestry of two centuries anda half. But the movement in 
and out is prodigiously large. We are specially glad, there- 
fore, that Mr, Mitton has done something to make London 
children feel that they are “citizens of no mean city.” He 
has every right to take up the task. He has shared Sir 
Walter Besant’s work in giving the great city its due, as we 
have several times had the pleasure of acknowledging. We 
welcome, therefore, the more heartily this effort to extend the 
“ fascination of London” to the children. 

The Children’s Book of London is in three parts,—‘ London 
as It Is,” “ Historical Stories,” and “The Sights of London.” 
The first and third subjects in a way overlap. The “London 
Markets,” for instance, are eminently among “London 
Sights,” if any one will take the trouble to see them at their 
best or busiest. But this is not an entertainment that can 
be prudently prescribed for children, and the distinction is, on 
the whole, clear enough. In “London as It Is” young readers 
can see something of how Londoners live, how, for instance, 
they are fed, how they move about both in the great ebb and 
flow of suburb into City and City into suburb, and the cross- 
currents and eddies of the business region, and not a few other 
matters scarcely less interesting. (One curious little fact is that 
there is one school—the Cathedral School of London—where 





* $1) The Children’s Book of London. By G. E. Mitton. London: A. and C, 
Blewk. [6s.] (2) The Magic City. By Netta Syrett. London: Lawrence 
and Bullen. [Ss. 6d.] 








the playground is the roof.) The “Sights” are, of 
familiar delights of the Zoological Gardens, the 
two great churches, and the two great museums (Bloomsby 
and Kensington). The only fault that we have to = 
with Mr. Mitton’s descriptions and narratives is that the 
have a certain air of being “written down” to guit in 
ferior capacity of understanding. That is a thing which 
children are apt to resent. It is better to run the risk 
of writing over their heads. The subjects of the “ Historical 
Stories”—a somewhat awkward phrase, by the way—are 
sufficiently well chosen, and, but for the too elaborately 
simple style, well told. We have to suggest that the picture 
of the “ Princes in the Tower” is probably incorrect in its 
costume. The two boys were not clad, one has reason to 
believe, in the elegant nightdresses which the artist has 
represented. It is a more serious mistake to say of Elizabeth 
that “she was a prisoner for several years.” As a matter of 
fact, she was committed to the Tower in February, 1554, not 
without some appearance of reason, as Wyatt’s Rebellion had 
been just crushed, and released in May. After that she was 
kept in ward at Woodstock, Hatfield, and elsewhere. Mary is 
held in such ill repute that it is a pity to burden her with 
unmerited blame. Many rulers would have put out of the 
way so dangerous a relative—Elizabeth herself may be said to 
have done so with another Mary—but “ Bloody Mary” hada 
conscience. She might have been more happily remembered 
if it had been less active. The twelve illustrations are gaily 
and attractively coloured. 

The early stories in Miss Netta Syrett’s pretty little book 
of fairy-stories should supplement the volume noticed above, 
for the “ Magic City”’ is nothing more or less than London, 
Rosaleen comes to London, and thinks it at first an odiously 
ugly place. Then she sees the river and begins to change her 
mind—who with any eye for beauty can resist the river ?—and 
when her fancy is moved, her conversion is complete. Lavender 
Hill, really a somewhat dismal place, becomes a province of 
Fairyland. So do Child’s Hill and Paternoster Row and 
Tokenhouse Yard. All this is very well told. And what 
Rosaleen saw in London other children saw in other places, in 
seaside towns, and forests, and country villages; so, at least, 
this chronicler tells us. The pictures are of unequal merit, 
If they had been as good as that which illustrates Paternoster 
Row, we could have given them very high praise. 


Course, the 
Tower, the 





TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH.* 
Way go back, it might be asked, to these century-old 
stories—the first portion of the tales appeared in 1794—when 
there are so many competitors of the newest style and fashion 
to claim our attention? It is not difficult to give a good 
reason. In the first place, there are the exceedingly attractive 
illustrations. The late-eighteenth-century style just suits 
Mr. Hugh Thomson’s percil, and he makes an admirable 
use of his opportunities. To be quite candid, the gaudy 
picture on the cover does not do justice to the artist. All the 
delicacy of touch in the drawing is lost. And there is one 
illustration—so far as we have observed, only one—to which 
exception may be taken. “ Why those large tears P” on p.9335, 
does not show us what the story leads us to expect. The 
attitude is, indeed, perfectly natural. But the affectionate 
Carlo is not tenderly wiping away the half-involuntary 
tears, but carefully scrutinising an eye into which some- 
thing painful has intruded itself, and Rosetta is holding 
her head so as to give him the best possible view. I? 
we add that possibly Lady Diana Sweepstakes’s habit, 
on p. 219, has skirts of modern brevity, our criticisms 
are exhausted. Coming to the stories themselves, we must 
say that they are a relief from the agitating narratives, 
heroic or sentimental, with which the tale-writers of to-day so 
plentifully regale us. As to love-making, of which, as we 
have said more than once, there is much more than enough in 
the modern books for boys and girls, there is scarcely a hint 
of it. The judicious Mr. Day—Sandford and Merton Day 
—who had something to do with Maria Edgeworth’s literary 
training, would have been shocked beyond measure by such a 
thing,—it was bad enough, in his judgment, that she should 
write at all, at least for publication. Perhaps we may detect 





* Tales from Mavia Edgeworth. With Introduction by Austin Dobson and 
Tilustrations by Hugh Thomson. London: Wells Gardner, Darton, aud Co. 
63. | 
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the faint indication of an attachment in the way in which | Christmas lesson; but we should lose more than an inexhaustible 


+1: his visit to Simple Susan; but that is the 
canta the end. Of peril and adventure, blood- 
shedding (patriotic or criminal), shipwreck, imprisonment, 
and all the breathless vicissitudes through which young 
heroes and heroines have usually to pass, there is nothing. 
We are taken as far as Naples, it is true, in “ The 
Little Merchants,” and the excitement rises to as high 
a pitch as is ever permitted in these very sober-minded 
romances. There is a villainous Jew and a band of robbers, 
one of whom snaps & pistol at the faithful Francesco, But 
one kind of villainy most happily counteracts the mischief 
of another. The pistol missed fire, for it was charged with 
some of the damaged powder which the Jew had sold to the 
band. “They were his favourite customers,” the chronicler 
explains; but if he was in the habit of selling them damaged 
powder, which would be especially inconvenient to a robber, 
he would hardly have remained their favourite merchant. 
The precision and certainty with which poetical justice inter- 
feres to reward the good and punish the bad may seem a 
little surprising. The sentence on the evil works of Lawyer 
Case and his daughter Barbara is executed with a speed 
which a certain old-world moralist did not find in his ex- 
perience. On the other hand, the prudence of the “ fore- 
handed” Ben is rewarded beyond reasonable expectation. 
He carefully unties, it will be remembered, the whipcord 
with which a parcel has been made up, and uses it when his 
bow-string breaks in the archery competition. But would 
whipcord, while it was too good for a parcel, be good enough 
for a bow-string? Still, as a rule the stories are very well 
constructed, Mr. Dobson in his excellent introduction rightly 
says that Maria Edgeworth’s “ supreme merit is her faculty for 
dramatising her story,” and speaks of her ingenious invention 
and clever expedient as extraordinary. All these effects are 
produced out of very simple materials. We may smile now 
and then at their simplicity—at the butcher, for instance, who 
hastily rubs his eyes with the corner of his blue apron when 
called upon to slaughter Simple Susan’s pet lamb (the writer 
of this notice knows a compassionate butcher who kept a sheep 
alive for two years)—but a really good literary use is made of 
them. The stories are well worth their reintroduction in so 
attractive a form to the world of readers, young and old. 





For King or Empress? By C.W. Whistler. (T. Nelson and Sons. 
3s, 6d.) —Mr. Whistler has chosen for his subject a time about 
which very little has been written. The King is Stephen; the 
Empress is Matilda. His tale, then, has a certain attraction of 
novelty; unfortunately, it is difficult to feel any sympathy for 
one side or the other. But he has introduced a very interest- 
ing episode. Norwich was the scene about the middle of the 
twelfth century of a terrible Anti-Jewish outbreak, caused by the 
indestructible fable of ritual murder. Mr. Whistler describes it 
with much graphic force. His whole book, indeed, is of more 
than average merit——Under Which King? by H. Rendel 
(same publishers, 2s. 6d.), takes us to ground which, though 
much nearer than the Stephen-Matilda time, is not well known. 
What are the chances of the average reader knowing the date of 
the battle of Hastenbeck, the opposing sides, and the names of 
the generals in command? Yet there were British troops engaged 
in it; probably, as they did not come out of it with success, the 
name is not well marked in British memories, Mr. Rendel works 
this battle into his story, and uses it to make his readers 
acquainted with other things which will very likely be new to 
them. The tale is pleasantly told, and its writer is, it would 
seem, one of those who have not the heart to make a story end 
badly. 

Peter the Pilgrim. By L. T. Meade. (W. and R. Chambers. 
3s. 6d.)—Little Peter Rankin thinks that he will go on pilgrimage, 
and starts accordingly. London does well enough for the City of 
Destruction; but he finds it difficult to make other places and 
people fit in with the story. It is a sort of fancy which an 
imaginative child may well have. Mrs. Meade constructs a very 
pretty little story out of it. The farmer and his wife, the 
benevolent lady who takes the part of Charity, and Peter’s sister, 
the rough-and-ready Loo, are all interesting people-——Little 
Miss Sunshine, by Gabrielle E. Jackson (Jarrold and Sons, 3s. 6d.), 
takes us into a very different world. Abiah Davis, the close-fisted 
Yankee farmer, is a very characteristic sketch. How he is turned 
into something better Mrs. Jackson tells us in this interesting 
story, with its racy dialect and vigorously drawn sketches of life. 
It is always hard to believe that a Scrooge can be taught the 





subject for the tale-writer’s art if we put it among things im- 
possible. 

A Heroine of the Sea. By Bessie Marchant. (Blackie and Son. 
3s. 6d.)—Maudie Belloc is a heroine of the Pacific, and youthful 
readers will find a pleasant change in trying to realise the 
conditions of a settler’s life in Vancouver Island. The young 
lady is @ not uncommon product of a hard primitive existence * 
with little refining influence. When her brother offers a home 
to the grass-widow of a Klondyke prospector she soon realises 
that catching salmon is not the primary occupation of a 
woman. The girl’s rebellion and ultimate change of view 
are cleverly contrived, aud the life of the little fishing hamlet 
is brought before us clearly enough. It is a readable story, 
which gives none too roseate a picture of life on the North Pacific 
Coast, but an eminently truthful and practical one. 


In Search of the Okapi. By Ernest Glanville. (Blackie and Son. 
6s.)—In this story Mr. Ernest Glanville takes two boys to the great 
Congo Forest, with an older man as head of the expedition. It 
is a great stroke of luck that two such young fellows should have 
such opportunities ; one may be pretty certain that it would not 
occur in ordinary life. Wenning is a naturalist, and eagerly joins 
his friend Compton, who is hunting for his father in some 
mysterious Garden of Rest. They begin by falling foul of the 
Belgians, and an Arab slave-hunter, who follows them up to 
the Place of Rest and attacks it. The okapi ceases to be one 
of their objects, and joins other dreams in the Limbo of Vanity, 
but they have quite enough to occupy them. And really 
the life of the Great River and the perpetual fascination 
of the journey itself through the mysterious forest need no 
other object to make them a sufficient inducement to the boys. 
The author is in his element here; the wild creatures, the animal 
stories which the chief Muata tells them, the thrilling atmosphere 
of mystery and danger, the unseen horrors of the deadman’s pool 
and the wonderful cavern, are very real indeed as he paints them. 
Mr. Ernest Glanville seems as much at home in the Great Forest 
as he is on the veld; and no writer has been more successful in 
rendering tangible, if that were possible, the extraordinary attrac- 
tion which the Dark Continent in its varied phases exercises on 
all men. But boys must judge for themselves, and follow step by 
step the explorers as they journey up the Great River in their 
ingenious boat, make their venturesome dash through the 
forest, and travel by the Pigmies’ Road along the top of the 
forest. We only trust that parents may not find it necessary to 
lock their young hopefuls up, or to watch the Southampton Docks 
for some youthful enthusiast in search of the okapi. 


Nobody’s Baby. By Tom Gallon. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—A 
very pathetic idea is embodied in this charming story—an idea 
such as Mrs. Oliphant would have loved—and it furnishes a con- 
venient plot on which to hang a subsidiary romance. A widower 
who has lost wife and child keeps the nursery specially prepared 
for the anniversary return of his little daughter. More than this 
we refrain from disclosing. It is worked out with much skill 
and tenderness by Mr. Tom Gallon, and with the added fascination 
for children of a little heroine steeped in fairy-lore, a good- 
natured, half-witted “giant” for her guardian, and a “fairy 
prince,’ who is the hero of the subsidiary romance. It is told 
with a simplicity, finish, and restraint that enable us to class it 
as a piece of true literature both as regards style and plot. That 
somewhat intangible quality, style, is immediately evident, and 
serves to distinguish Nobody’s Baby at once. It is a charming 
story, and all its characters are interesting and human; and we 
shall be surprised if children do not find the history of Prudence, 
the giant, and peppery old Captain Clasper quite as good as many 
a fairy-story they have been reading. We would they had more 
tales of this stamp, for our own sakes as much as theirs. 


Sunset Rock. By May Baldwin. (W.and R.Chambers. 65s.)— 
The moral of this story is that “pride goes before a fall,” and it 
must be admitted that Edith Everard points it very well. Sheisa 
very admirable character in some respects, for much of her pride 
naturally belongs to high courage and generosity; but she is a 
most consummate little snob. How this absurd conceit is finally 
broken down by a schoolfellow whose part she takes, and who, 
to her unbounded astonishment, turns out to be a Peer’s as 
well as a washerwoman’s daughter, will be found most enter- 
taining by girls. The scene is laid in Cornwall, and the local 
freedom of speech furnishes some sharp lessons, and some amusing 
ones too, in the narrative. Young readers of Sunset Rock will not 
be less pleased to find that the rebellious schoolgirl has very real 
claims to their admiration as well as to their criticism. 


In Jacobite Days. By Mrs. Henry Clarke. (T. Nelson and 
Sons. 5s.)—The scene of Mrs. Clarke’s tale is laid in the West 
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Country at the time of the landing of William of Orange. Her 
hero, a certain Gilbert Lane, relates his adventures with foes 


private and political; and a most entertaining and well-sustained 
narrative they make. We cannot but think, however, that the 
title is slightly misleading. Surely the term “Jacobite” would 
have been more appropriate to a time succeeding the flight of 
James II. The last few chapters do, indeed, deal with a later 
day; but they are unimportant, and might have been omitted 
without much loss. The climax has been reached in the attempted 
capture of the Prince, and after it the interest of the reader is likely 
to flag.——Miss Poynter, on the other hand, cannot certainly be 
charged with not justifying her title, the scene of her new book, 
A Fair Jacobite (same publishers, 2s. 6d.), being the Court of St. 
Germains. Molly Fremlyn is sent by her father to stay with an 
uncle, one of the many ruined gentlemen then residing in France. 
This somewhat inexplicable action on the part of the dour Kentish 
yeoman, who had no Jacobite sympathies, results in his daughter 
becoming much attached to the house of Stuart, especially to the 
person of the Princess Louise. The tale is pleasantly told, but it 
lacks incident, and, except perhaps in the case of the old uncle, 
the note of passionate loyalty which cast a glamour over that 
melancholy little colony of exiles. 


With the Allies to Pekin. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son. 
6s.)—The story of the relief of the Legations still possesses a 
great interest, and this, the last of those carefully thought out 
campaigning adventures which we associate with the name of 
Mr. Henty, has more colour and more incident than the later 
productions of his prolific pen. As a popular account of the 
beginning of the trouble, the attack on Tientsin, and the march 
to Pekin, it is as good as it well could be. Young Bateman is 
here, there, and everywhere; there is no holding him in, and 
even Sir Claude Macdonald is unable to reprimand him severely 
for breaches of regulations which always succeed. A boy could 
have no better guide to that story of British pluck and energy. Mr. 
Henty could speak plainly at times; he alludes to the disgraceful 
fact that at the outbreak the ships of the China Station possessed 
no modern quick-firing guns! 

Under Cheddar Cliffs. By Edith Seeley. (Seeley and Co. 5s.) 
—“A Hundred Years Ago” is added on the title-page. A hundred 
years bring us back to the time when Hannah More and her 
sister were a centre of good and gracious influence in their 
Somersetshire home. These ladies appear in the story, and the 
appearance is managed with much delicacy and skill. It would 
be easy to exaggerate the characteristics of Hannah More, whether 
in the way of praise or of caricature. It is all the more to the 
credit of Miss Seeley’s literary taste that she does nothing of the 
kind. The personages whose figures stand out more prominently 
in the book are excellently drawn,—vigorous portraits all of 
them, with the “ warts” and all as Nature made them and grace 
changed them. For, indeed, as may be supposed from the sub- 
ject, there is a religious element in the story. And here again we 
recognise the writer’s good judgment. Old Jacob and Lawrence, 
who is the hero of the story, are touched by the new light, but 
this effect is not represented by any crude colours. The Lawrence 
of the first chapter is the Lawrence of the last, the same and not 
the same, as we are made to see in a very convincing way. 


An Old London Nosegay. By Beatrice Marshall. (Seeley and 
Co. 5s.)—Lovejoy Young, daughter of Master Aurelius Howard, 
Doctor of Music, begins by telling us how she came to be married 
to her husband, Master Gabriel Young. As he is taking her 
home they meet King Charles on his way back from the City 
after his fruitless quest of the “Five Members.” Her last 
writing in her diary is dated May 29th, 1660. It will be under- 
stood, therefore, what are the subjects with which she occupies 
her pen. The scenes which she describes are mostly in London ; 
but the diary is ingeniously varied with letters from Oxford, 
written by one Laurel, who is Mistress Young’s elder step- 
daughter,—the younger is a pathetic figure of the deaf-and- 
dumb Silence. Laurel is really the heroine of the tale, and it 
is in her love story that its chief interest lies. Miss Marshall 
shows herself more and more equal to filling her mother’s place. 


Bundy on the Sea. By Harold Begbie. (Isbister and Co. 5s.) 
—Bundy is one of the numerous tribe of “ Alice in Wonderland,” 
and a very good specimen. No Cyclic poet came up to Homer— 
some people will have it that Homer was nothing more than a 
company of Cyclics himself—but some of them wrote very well. 
Bundy, who falls asleep after practising swimming on a chair, 
sees a number of wonderful beings,—Tom Tiddler, for instance, 
who is an ancient mariner; and Jack Robinson, a very rapid 
railway porter; and Beachy Head, who has, it may be interesting 
to know, green hair; and the Sea-mew, and others whose 


tion, for all these people have a great gift foe. poiten:. aad 

rhymes with which they entertain Bundy and each other : 
uncommonly good. All, indeed, is good. There is the eid 

match, for instance, where we find the Porpoise, who « does a 
| get any practice at the nets like the eatable fishes ”; the Soles 
who “field in the slips”; the Oyster, who “stands at point” 

“Blue Point, you know ”—the Lobster, who is bowler—« you've 
| heard of Lobs, haven’t you?”—the Mullet, who is “the Worst 
| fielder on the ground”; the Starfish, who are put out in the 
field to catch the “skyers”; and so forth. Perhaps these things 
do not look quite so well when they are out of their element, pi 
to speak, like a seaside treasure when it is dry; but they help 
to make a very funny book. We must not forget to say that 
Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations are as good as possible, 


Through Three Campaigns. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie ang 
Son. 6s.)—Lisle Bullen, the son of an officer in an Tndian 
regiment, finds himself an orphan, after a skirmish in which his 
father is mortally wounded. Rather than go to England, he 
elects to disguise himself and accompany the regiment as g 
private on the march to Chitral. His knowledge of the natives 
and their language, and his natural aptitude for coming to the 
fore, soon procure him a commission. His V.C. and D.S.0. follow 
as a matter of course in the Afridi Campaign, and he winds up 
by distinguishing himself in the relief of Kumasi. Mr, Henty 
was always very particular about his facts, and the historical 
note is very prominent in the recital of young Bullen’s 
adventures. Indeed, they partake of a circumstantial narrative 
of the episodes of a soldier’s career, containing nothing that need 
strain the imagination of the most matter-of-fact reader. A boy 
can learn a great deal of the routine of campaign life from this 
careful work, in which well-known names are handled with 
befitting respect. This was doubtless Mr. Henty’s motive, anda 
better one he covld not have had. A boy should learn good 
grammar from the perusal of such carefully written pages, 
probakly he may wonder if a Punjabi speaks with the precision 
credited tohim. <A boy will find, however, no better guide to Indian 
warfare among books for boys than Through Three Campaigns, 





Tom Burnaby: a Story of the Great Congo Forest. By Herbert 
Strang. (Blackie and Son. 5s.)—The hero of this Congo 
romance hears that his uncle is to command a punitive expedition 
in Central Africa, and incontinently throws up his engineering 
work and suddenly appears at the elder Burnaby’s elbow. He is 
sent about his business, but accidentally hearing of a plot to 
ambush the expedition, sets out to overtake it with his man 
Friday. His further adventures are enough to satisfy the 
hungriest reader of African travel, for he gets separated from the 
force, is taken prisoner, and then escapes, tv undergo a fearful 
march in the Great Congo Forest. A Bahima chief rescues him, 
and ‘l'om repays the kindness by enabling his friends to break up 
the last remnants of the Tippu Tib gang. Mr. Strang describes 
the Central African bush with graphic detail, and handles 
his natives and Arabs with considerable knowledge of their 
character. It is a long story, but he keeps us going through it 
all. The fierce struggles between the Babima and the Arabs, with 
their Manyema allies, are told with a vigour and enthusiasm that 
will stir the heart of any boy. We have even plans to illustrate 
them. But to us the great excellence of Mr. Strang’s narrative 
is his evident determination to bring out all the best in the 
natives; he has either studied them at first hand, or made good 
use of his materials. He renders their rhetorical flourishes and 
imaginative diction with great success. M’Butu, 'l'om’s henchman; 
Barega, the Bahima chief; the katikiro, and even the villainous 
Arabs are only less interesting than young Burnaby himself. 
When we add that Mr. Strang gives us a really graphic and 
thrilling impression of travel in the forests of Africa, and an 
almost living acquaintance with Arab and negro, it is scarcely 
necessary to recommend it to boys as a delightful story of African 
adventure. 

Walsh the Wonder Worker. By G. Manville Fenn. (W. and 
Rk. Chambers. 5s.)—Mr. Manville Fenn knows boys and the way 
they talk to each other, and in this story revels in all the retorts 
and challenges and inconsistencies that a friendship of two boys 
teveals tothe reader. Alfand Frank live in the country, and have 
a pretty full knowledge uf birds and beasts, but they are compelled 
to admit their inferiority to a fisherman who catches the shy 
carp, to their intense admiration. Walsh, the mysterious owner 
of the Dyke house, turns out to be a most amiable person, a 
chemist desirous of privacy; the gentle fisherman, alas! a great 
disappointment. The real interest of the tale attaches to the 
boys, who are genuine boys, the incidents and other characters 
exhibiting nothing specially worthy of remark. Walsh the Wonder 
Worker is, we must admit, a little thin regarded as a story,— 





acquaintance we leave it for our readers to make. And here the 
comparison of the Cyclics has a somewhat topsy-turvy applica- 


distinctly padded, in fact. The best thing in it is the description 
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“rahe Bshing ana the boys’ midnight trespass into the = 
tory. Joe Goodsel, the carrier, is an amusing Character ; 
pi rest, it is a wholesome, readable story. 
Lost Sir Brian. By Fred Whishaw. (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
0s 3s. 6d.)—This is a very good story of its kind. Brian’s 
pe iy killed by a Kaffir who runs “amok” after being cruelly 
ols a Boer farmer. The child grows up first in a native 
ney leaaie in a Boer household. It will be understood how 
we ion to be as a scout when the long-standing quarrel 
— y and Boer grows into a war. So we have some chapters 
. “ rt adventure. Mingled with this there is a pretty love- 
, mage there is the added interest of the heirship to a 
oe al estates. Altogether, this is a story that can be recom- 
oat without reserve. In The Disputed V.C., by Frederick 
Pp. Gibbon (Blackie and Son, 5s.), we are taken to another “happy 
hunting-ground” of the tale-writer. It is “a story of the 
Indian Mutiny.” Mr. Gibbon draws freely on history for his 
materials, and uses what he thus requisitions very well. He 
s us see, too, various persons of renown, Lord Clyde, for 
instance, John Nicholson, and a promising young Lieutenant 
of the name of Roberts. Perhaps it might have been as 
well, all things considered, not to have discussed at all 
the case of Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. It is too serious 
4 matter for a casual notice of this kind. But the story 
js a good one, told with force and without verbiage. Yet 
another semi-historical tale is In the Land of Ju-Ju, by Robert 
leighton (Andrew Melrose, 5s.) Mr. Leighton begins by 
telling us how much he has taken from history, an excellent plan 
wherever it can be worked out. His story is built on that of the 
Benin massacre (when the Sultan of Benin fell on a peaceful 
Embassy), and of the punitive expedition which followed it. Our 
tale-writers have only too great a choice of such materials. Mr. 
leighton has a hand well practised in these subjects, and always 
writes what British lads may read with pleasure and profit. 


Pomiuk: a Prince of Labrador. By William Forbush. 
(Marshall Brothers. 2s. net.)—We have a very graphic picture of 
Esquimaux ways in Labrador, of the energetic efforts that have 
been made to help the people and to raise them a little in the 
scale of well-being, physical and moral. In this connection the 
name of Dr. Grenfell must be mentioned with special honour. 
The story of Pomiuk himself is a sad one, at least in some 
respects, He was taken with a number of his countrymen to 
form part of the Chicago World’s Fair. There he met with a 
serious accident in the course of an exhibition. There can be 
little doubt that this shortened his life,a thing the more to be 
regretted because the boy seems to have had qualities and 
capabilities uncommon among his people. 

Antony Everton. By J. 8. Fletcher. (W. and R. Chambers. 
2s.)\—This is a short, brisk story. Antony is sent by one 
villain who poses as an honezt lawyer to another who plays the 
part of a respectable mercer. The perils that he encounters, 
and the way in which he escapes froin them, are well told; but 
we cannot see that the quality or interest of the story is 
increased by the introduction of Lord Strafford. In the last 
chapter King Charles himself is introduced. But the most 
fervent admirer of the Stuarts would hardly like to meet Charles 
in Strafford’s company. , 

The Red Army Book. By J. H. Settle. (Blackie and Son. 6s.) 
—Mr, Settle does not pretend to tell the story of the British 
Army. That would be a very big task. But he has put together 
some very interesting chapters on the various arms of the Service, 
illustrating each with appropriate anecdotes, tales of winning 
the V.C., pleasant little sketches of amenities in the intervals of 
war, &c. There are some good illustrations. 


Alison’s Ordeal. By Adeline Sergeant. (J. Nisbet and Co. 5s.) 
—Alison Byrne, a very bookish girl, with a certain contempt for 
dress and the convenances generally, goes to stay in her father’s 
absence—he is sent to Korea on a scientific mission—with some 
cousins who are high in the social scale. This, with various 
developments that arise out of the situation, makes the “ ordeal.” 
The story is a good one, constructed on lines with which the 
reader of tales is familiar, but wholesome, pleasant, and never 
failing in interest. ‘The most original thing in the book is the 
figure of Rosalind. 


Emmy Lou: her Book and Heart. By George Madden Martin. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.) —This is a most amusing book; but 
is it, ought it to be, meant for children? We are introduced to 
Emmy Lou—at full length, Emily Louise Maclauren—when she 
belongs to the Primer Class. She makes the acquaintance there 
of Billy Traver. Billy Traver and his fellows are responsible for 
a very considerable part of the story that follows, much too con- 
siderable, we are inclined to say. But then these Transatlantic 





let 





infants are quite amazing. When Emmy Lou is in the Second 
Reader—Standard, we presume, it would be called here—“‘a 
smiling-and-bowing little man” comes into the classroom; 
addresses the little girls, very much to their consternation, as 
“mothers of a coming generation,” and “moulders of the future 
welfare”; and announces that he will give a prize to the best 
speller. And what does Emmy Lou’s neighbour say? “He is 
running for Trustee,” she whispers, and a little later, “ When he’s 
Trustee he means the School Board shall take his pork house for 
the new school.” But it is not only secular matters that awake 
these precocious interests. “All the Winds of Doctrine” is not less 
astonishing. Sally, whose church “is having a season of prayer,” 
and who cannot, therefore, learn her lessons ; Mary Agatha, who 
is going to be a “Bride of Heaven”—she was about to be 
confirmed—and having to keep her mind from secular things, 
must have a seat to herself; and Rebecca Steinau, whe 
scornfully describes the whole posse as “ Gentiles,”—these, 
again, are astonishing creatures. No wonder that the harassed 
teacher remarked that “she only needed a few infant Turks 
and infidels, and her sectarian Babel would be complete.” One 
is amused, but not without an arriére pensée. But there is 
not a little unmixed fun, as when Billy Traver reads his essay on 
“ Conscience,” and draws a distinction between the girl and the boy 
conscience, with an admirable illustration of the former. “Two 
girls met a cow. ‘Look her right in the face and pretend like 
we aren’t afraid,’ said the biggest girl; but the littlest girl had a 
conscience. ‘ Won’t it be deceiving the cow?’ she wanted to know.” 
Mr. C. L. Hinton’s illustrations are very good. He makes us feel 
that Emmy Lou, when we last see her, was quite right in thinking 
that she was pretty. 

In the Grip of the Mullah. By Captain F. 8. Brereton. (Blackie 
and Son. 5s.)—The hero of these Somaliland adventures is 
working for his commission at school when the news reaches 
him of his father having been wrecked off the African coast, 
and the almost certain information that he is the Mullah’s 
prisoner. How he beards the lion in his den will be just the 
story to interest boys. There are many hair’s-breadth escapes, 
and young Hubbard, after managing the affair with extra- 
ordinary courage and resource, brings both his father and another 
white prisoner safely away. Nor does he go without his com- 
mission after all. 

Chris Cunningham. By Gordon Stables, R.N. (J. F. Shaw and 
Co. 5s.)—Chris Cunningham serves under Nelson, and for most 
boys that is a very good introduction. But Chris, who goes in 
through the hawse-hole, takes some part in stirring scenes—St. 
Vincent and Aboukir—and touches treasure too. There is a 
fresh, hearty atmosphere about the story, and Dr. Gordon Stables 
brings back the times of the Napoleonic Wars and press-gangs 
with considerable success. He knows how to describe the ward- 
room company of the day, and he knows, best of all, how to 
describe a genuine English boy, and how to put him through his 
paces. There is no incident that might not have happened toa 
boy in young Cunningham’s position, and the author has made 
the most of his opportunity, and given us a really good naval 
story. 

Foes of the Red Cockade. By Captain F. S. Brereton. (Blackie 
and Sen. 6s.)—The young de Courcys, sons of a French father 
and an English mother, pay a visit to their grandfather’s chateau 
in La Vendée in time to take part in the guerilla warfare that 
follows the Republican invasion, A French cousin and a possible 
heir to the chateau does his best to get George de Courcy into 
Robespierre’s hands, and there are burning chateaux, frenzied 
peasants, the Paris prison and the guillotine, the escape, and the 
final return to La Vendée. There is plenty of incident and 
adventure. Captain Brereton is a trifle prosy at times. Men in 
moments of danger do not use rounded periods, neither do they use 
slang, and some mean surely could be found. Boys will relish the 
hair’s-breadth escape of the de Courcys on landing at St. Malo. 

The Conscience of Roger Trehern. By E. Everett-Green. 
(R.T.S. 8s. 6d.)\—We may regard this as a gift-book for older 
children; boys and girls would scarcely be interested in the 
story of a man who, on the eve of ordination, has doubts on the 
subject of revealed religion. But the story has a strong interest. 
Roger Trehern, with his.sterling honesty of purpose, is a very 
attractive person. He goes through a year or so of storm and 
stress; listens to Socialists, atheists, and what not; does much 
good to the great proletariat ; and finally his light shines clearly, 
and he obeys his call. The subject, the many arguments, the 
heart-searchings, are handled with delicacy and tact, and the story 
itself is eminently readable and -well written. It has been a 
pleasure to read it. 

Mr. Alfred H. Miles continues, with the help of a number of 





contributors more or less well known, to carry on his admirable 
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series of “ Fifty-two Stories” (Messrs. Hutchinson and Co.) We; Absurd Ditties. By G. E. Farrow, With Pictorial Amsoaa> Absurdit 
had long since lost count of them, but we see from the list | by John Hassall. (Routledge and Sons, 5s.)—Absurd Dit. 
appended to the various volumes that they already number forty- | a book sufficiently described by its title. It Consists aie , 
one. Very likely he will be able to square, or even cube, his magic | verses satirising the humours of the day. And we parti bie 
number. We have now before us Fifty-two Stories of School Life | recommend “That of the Bargain Sale” to any ladies who 7 
and After for Boys (5s.)—this “and after” is a happy phrase, so wide | be looking forward to opportunities of getting cheap re nn 
is the horizon which it suggests—and Fifty-two Stories of Animal | after Christmas. The behaviour of Mrs. Gibson-Brown ey 
Lifeand Adventure (5s.), both, we may venture to say, keeping up | Tomkins-Smythe may act as a wholesome warning ;— a 


to the high standard of the series——-Under the same editorship “we Those remnante——' Mrs. Tomkins-Smythe 
° emained to hear no more. 

and from the same publishers we have also A Thousand and One She jabbed her bonnet on with pins, 
Animal Anecdotes (3s. 6d.) The chapter on “Our Cousin the And hurried to the door. 
Ape” might have been appropriately introduced by what Samuel A po ye "pus, the tupp'n tube, 
Rogers said on a visit to the Zoological Gardens: “ Let us go and Aad joining in the buazing pu 
see our poor relations.” From the same publishers we have re- be = io erie 

- : : t this, th 
ceived One Thousand Poems for Children, edited by Roger Ingpen, They ee oe x rn Ae “1 that, 
with illustrations after pistures by Sir Joshua Reynolds (6s.) The ant poshed, and crowded with the best, 
editor has not been content with commonly accepted favourites. on SES SR SOR aEN 
Thdiee bi ida he child si - ith They glared at other buyers, and 

nder his guidance the children will make acquaintance with some Forestalled them—when they could; 
unfamiliar names, Charlotte Smith, for instance, and Colley Cibber. And behaved, indeed, exactly, 


As at sales all ladies should.” 
The Lost Ball. By Thomas Cobb. With 4 Tlustrations by 
A. H. Buckland.—wrs. Barberry’s General Shop. By Roger 
Ashton. (Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d. each.)—These two story. 


On the other hand, the old friends are not forgotten. There are, 
as there should be, scores of “Nursery Rhymes,”—after all, the 
poems for children.” Among the other authors who have been 
laid under contribution we see the names of Charles and Mary ctencding tat “yee in M , 
Lamb, Longfellow, Mary Howitt, Mary Elliott, and William | eee eee gi © IRE: 5 Methuen’s pleasaat 
Blake. Altogether, a delightful gift-book—Yet another book | 924 sensible series of “The Little Blue Books.” The Lost Bal) 
‘the “ball,” by the way, is not a cricket-ball, but a boy—is an 


for children “and after” is The Book of Indoor Games, by | . 2 ‘ 

J. K. Barron (C. Arthur Pearson, 5s.) There are five parts, interesting tale of achoal life, with @ good amount of fairly 

“Toys and How to Make Them,” “Games for Children,” probable pom d lifelike incident, some interplay of character, and a 

“Card Games,” “Puzzles” (of which there are enough to happy ending. In the other book, Mrs. Barberry, of the Village 

drive the whole human race into madness), and “ Con- | shop, having gone to London for a week, and her daughter bei 
Z called away to attend a sick son, the necessity of closing the shop 


juring.” We see that in the “Card Games” bridge occupies is averted by the energy and enterprise of the young daughte 
peas fe ae ae | g ung daughter of 
the Hevk, place, pnd is said to hove “won such popularity ae the vicar of the parish. Phebe Sinclair takes her place behing 


: Bip hist.” : é 
practically bo Ginploce whist That disp inconennt weesnnel help | the counter, and acquits herself creditably as a vendor of slippg 
regretting; but a further acquaintance with bridge has largely | . = Pers, 
changed our feeling about it. It gives, indeed, greater scope for | Jam, brandy-balls, and “swabs.” Needless to say, she gots smum 
es ‘ ‘ ‘ ment as well as kudos out of her good deed. Stories like thos 


gambling ; but then it is just as interesting if the score above the fill what was lately a gap in the book supply. They are calm. 


line is left out of account, and the game does not seem to drag as | ; : ; : 
whist drags when honours are not scored. | lated to interest children without flattering the wayward elemen; 


in child character, as so much of the fantastic nonsense writte, 
We have received new editions of Uncle Philip, by Stella Austin | for the nursery does to a most mischievous extent. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 2s. 6d.), and Other People, same | Amazing Adventures. Drawn by Harry B. Neilson, and Written 
author and publishers (2s.) ; also of Strangers in the Land, by Ethel | by S. Baring-Gould, (Skeffington and Son. 5s.)—This is a book 
7 . a ~ : . . . | ° . 5 ° 5D ° ° 

F. Heddle (Blackie and me ge an interesting story of life in | 4¢ wonderful experiences among lions, gorillas, cannibals, pythons, 
Java, with illustrations by Mr, Harold Copping. Of these the and other formidable creatures. The tales written by Mr. Baring. 
fifth, “He stood looking at her after she had walked away,” | Gould are conceived in a vein of playful sensationalism ani 
seems to us to be the best,—to be, in fact, on a wholly different violent exaggeration. And the broad grotesque of Mr. Neilson’s 
plane from the others, though these are of quite average merit. boldly coloured illustrations is in keeping with them 

g : 


| 
Toledo and Madrid: their Records and Romances. By Leonard | Turvy-Topsy. Rhymes Turned and Illustrated by W. Gum 
Williams. With 55 Full-page Illustrations. (Cassell and Co. | Gwennet. (Skeffington and Son. 3s. 6d.)—Strong colour and 
12s, 6d.)—This is a sumptuous volume, liberally illustrated with grotesque sensationalism are characteristics also of the nursery 
beautiful photogravures of architecture, scenery, and paintings. book called Turvy-Topsy. And the title expresses the leit. 
The letterpress is hardly equal in merit to the pictures. But ; motif. Everything is the wrong way up. A big fish catches 
perhaps it is the right sort of thing for a Christmas gift-book,—a little boy ; Mother Hubbard is sent to the cupboard by her dog, 
mingling of romance and reverie with archaeological gossip and It is ingenious rather than funny, and makes the sort of book 
some modern local colour. The author explains that his book | that can be very well done without. 
was intended to be a good deal shorter, and that the respon- | 
sibility for its being as long as it is “is principally Toledo’s,” 
the charm of this venerable ex-capital of Spain being so great CURRENT LITERATURE. 
“ that thirty illustrations have nearly doubled, and that a couple 
of short chapters have ripened into thrice as many long ones. A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. 
Madrid is less alluring. Her records, to be sure, are full of A Short History of Ancient Peoples. By Robinson Souttar, 
interest; but foreign usages imported by the Bourbon Kings are/ 474 pC. With an Introduction by the Rev. A. H. Sayce 
tending more and more to strip her of her quaintest and most | M, A. D.D., Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. With Maps. 
national characteristics.” Mr. Williams finds the two cities | (Hodder all Stoughton. 12s.) —This volume has the advanteg? 
typical of opposite attitudes towards modern progress. The | of g flattering introductory passport from Professor Sayce, to 
motto of Toledo is defiance, that of Madrid subservience to | whose works the author has accorded “ preferential treatment” 
it. “There are positively Madrilenos...... who deem it no | ;, handling certain portions of his vast subject. ‘The 
disgrace to ride in motor-cars or play football...... Toledo, | annals of ten ancient peoples during four millenniums, as here 
on the other hand, is constant to the Roman, the Visigoth, and compressed into seven hundred pages of small pica, testify to our 
the Moslem.” Too solid and ponderous to be a convenient | aythor’s scholarship, to his possession of the rare gift of 
travelling companion, the book is one to buy on one’s return | picturesque narrative power, and to his absolute freedom from 
from a tour in Spain, and look through at leisure. the influence of the overlord whose ghost still dominates the 
Bold Turpin: a Romance. With many Pictures drawn by | majority of our historians,—we mean Dr. Dryasdust. He does 
L. D. L. (Longmans and Co. 6s.)—“L. D. L.” shows him- | not deal with the guesses at race, dynastic rule, commerce, life 
self a clever draughtsman and colourist in this Christmas | and manners, based by some experts on a find of white 
edition of the romance of Dick Turpin. But in spite of the | Chinese jade or flint arrow-heads, or on the discovery of 
engaging little boy who figures in black and white on the fly-leaf, | an ivory draught-board, or a dagger-blade scratched with 4 
the book is not for the nursery. The scenes are too gruesome, | picture of an ichneumon swallowing a duck. If upbraided 
the humour is too cynical. The volume is one to be added to the | for such omissions, Dr. Souttar can generally shelter himself 
heap that amuses the “grown-ups” after a dinner-party, though | behind his adjective “Short.” But he should have given us 
we have no doubt that the youngsters, if they get hold of it, will | a glimpse of the explorations of the Mecklenburgh shopkeeper, 
be equally fascinated by the tale of the disaster which overtook the | Schliemann, who, with his helps, pulled down Bunarbaschi from 
portly Bishop in his lawn sleeves as he drove in that wonderful | its old coign of traditional vantage, and dug up the six or sevel 
coach over Hounslow Heath, superimposed Troys of the hill of Hissarlik, afterwards making 
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discoveries at Mycenae, Tiryns, and Orcho- 


EE 
: ble + gE 
ncaa ie is said of the secrets of pre-heroic civilisation 


¢ COmiy ae re “sp excavations of Cnossos, which have enabled 
bin Fy bass torehabilitate the Labyrinth, if not the Minotaur, 
re in to show that the ladies of the “smart set 4 of Crete pinched 
rg py ae waists and curled their hair in twentieth-century style. 
a fn uthor’s précis of the successive inroads of the primitive races 
=e peopled both sides of the Aegean are very cloudy, and should 

send the student to Professors Ridgeway and Bury. He is at his 


i iptions of early, half-visible, topographic conditions ; 
peng ~~ his Siar of the civilised Babylon of remote 
Accadian dates, and its canals, rich harvests, temples, libraries, and 
elegancies of life, with the present barren, malaria-stricken deserts 
and morasses, rivers choked by sand and weeds, and peopled by 
vagabond and half-savage inhabitants as now controlled by “the 
unspeakable Turk.” The “ short” history of the Hebrews is mostly 
written on Biblical lines. Dr. Souttar boycotts the whole range of 
the critical controversies which may be summed up as Babel versus 
Bible, and his narrative would be accepted at Potsdam as entirely 
orthodox, except perhaps when, conformably to his way of illus- 
trating the old by the new, he compares the early government of 
the Chosen People with the Constitution of the United States. 
We may observe that Rameses II. and Meneptah are categorically 
called the Pharaohs of the Oppression and the Exodus, although 
recent scholarship has argued that Thotmes III. and Ameno- 
phis IIL. were the Egyptian rulers concerned. The volume opens 
with a delightful survey of Egypt, geographical, agricultural, 














animal, theological, political, which comes down to the modern | 





strongest hopes that whatever else is sent away, these files of old 
provincial newspapers—without which the social history of 
England cannot possibly be written—will be kept at Bloomsbury, 
where they are accessible to the historical student, and where (as 
it is privately admitted) there is ample accommodation for 
them.” The authors take the Act of Edward VI. (1552) as 
the origin of licensing, and the Act of Henry VII. (1495) as 
the origin of the right to revoke what we may call customary 
licenses. Both these Acts deal with ale-houses. We may, 
however, suspect that far earlier than this the sale of wines 
was empowered by statute. There was, indeed, statutory 
provision on the subject in 1258 (6 Edw. I.) and earlier. The 
mass of early legislation on the subject of imported wines 
seems to suggest a large consumption, and the increase of 
taverns in London in the middle of the sixteenth century did not 
represent a newly discovered taste for wine. The Justices under 
the Acts of 1495 and 1552 had complete control over the ale- 
houses, which they could create or suppress at pleasure. Up to 
the Civil War the Justices, either willingly or through the 
pressure of the Privy Council, kept the sale of drink within 
bounds ; but “from the end of the seventeenth century, at any 
rate, a period of extreme laxness set in,” and the consumption of 
ale and beer became vast,—a barrel of beer per annum “ for every 
man, woman, and child of the population an average 
consumption per head which has never subsequently been 
equalled.” The free sale of gin, which began in 1690, com- 
plicated the problem. The result was “a perfect pande- 
monium of drunkenness.” Half London sold gin to the 
other half. In 1729, and again in 1736, Parliament by the 
imposition of tremendous Excise-duties tried to crush the evil, 
but without success. The law was openly transgressed. The 
small duty substituted by an Act of 1743 (creating the 
existing Excise system) was perhaps a little more successful, 
but the evil was only checked by the giving of large powers 
to the Justices. The check was, however, not efficient until 
in 1786 there arose “the sudden and almost universal adoption 


a a a oe 





| regulation.” 


by county and borough benches of a policy of restriction and 
This movement appears, as we have said, never 
to have been noticed before. It successfully grappled with the 
problem until the year 1830, when Parliament in an access of 


| madness adopted the principle of “free trade in beer.” The 


immediate result was universal drunkenness. It was not until 
1869 that the Justices recovered their authority. To-day we are 
still suffering from the epochs of “free gin” and “free beer.” 
We heartily recommend this remarkable monograph, which will 
be found of great value by all who are considering the relation- 
ship of the State to the drink question at the present time. 








POLITICAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 

A Handbook to Political Questions of the Day and the Arguments 
on Either Side. With an Introduction. By Sydney Buxton, M.P. 
Eleventh Edition. (John Murray. 12s, net.)—In the concluding 
words of an excellent Introduction Mr. Buxton suggests that 
“lukewarm indifferentism ” may be an even greater danger than 


| the heated partisanship which his handbook is calculated to 


mitigate. The usefulness of the book, however —and its 


' great popularity attests its usefulness—must be for active 


crocodile and scorpion, and to the twenty European and American | 
University Professors who are now lecturing on hieroglyphics. 
But the systematic historical view of “the old kingdom” starts 
ehind from the Fourth Dynasty, thus taking a salto mortale over several 
ppers, Royal lines which preceded the pyramid times. The modern 
MUsp- narrator who describes David’s combat with Goliath, or the fall 
these of Jezebel under Jehu’s chariot-wheels, is striving with the 
calcu. % impossible: he can never rival the graphic touch of the sacred 
ment historians, and he accentuates his inferiority if, like Dr. Souttar, 
ittea he makes long quotations from that model of artistic style, our 
Authorised Version. The personality of a Pericles or an Alexander 
itten is too large for adequate treatment on the medallion scale, and | 
book when our author comes to his Greeks and Romans, his portraiture, 
hons, which is otherwise able, is insufficient. His drum-and-trumpet 
ring. pages are good (see his Marathon, Thermopylae, and Pharsalia) : 
and in this department he does justice to “Macedonia’s madman,” 
son's but is too much disposed to treat him as a mere fighter 
without morals, manners, culture, or political wisdom, a 
una description which does not fit the friend of Aristotle. Of 
and Augustus, with his new Roman War Office, Exchequer, and loca] 
ery government, with his police and fire-brigade, and his arrange- 
leit. ments for cleaning up streets and sewers, we have a brilliant and 
8 8 sympathetic snapshot. Dr. Souttar has a proper respect for dates ; 
log, but he shirks side summaries, his contents are of ultra-micro- 
ook scopic dimensions, and his quotations are always anonymous. | 
Into the pertinacious British contempt for bibliography he does | 
not quite fall, but his beggarly catalogue of authorities is re- 
stricted to fifteen separate entries, each of which is strictly con- 
fined to the writer’s naked name,—e.g., “Maspero,” “Grote,” 
“Sayce.” As there was here plenty of waste room, the student 
might have been favoured with the mention of such pillars of the | 
ar, newer Greek and Assyrian science as Wilamovitz, Beloch, and 
08) Winckler. But, in spite of our criticisms, we shall gladly read | 
D8, the volumes of later history which Dr. Souttar appears to have 
ge in hand. 
to 
t” LICENSING LAWS IN ENGLAND. 
he The History of Liquor Licensing in England, Principally from 
ad 1700 to 1830. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. (Longmans 
ur and Co, 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. and Mrs, Sidney Webb by the publi- 
of cation of this valuable little book—which is really an advanced 
m chapter of their important work on local government which 
10 is to appear next year—have placed both historians and social 
8 workers in their debt. The whole of the book is interesting in the 
e extreme, and is written with the ease and illuminating force that 
e are always noticeable in the work of these writers. Particular 
f interest, of course, attaches here, as in all historical writing, to 
a the results claimed as original. It is certainly remarkable 
A that the “hitherto unknown episode of 1786-87, with the 
. dramatic suppression of licensed houses without compensation,” 


should have escaped the notice of historians, lawyers, temperance 
reformers, and statesmen. The results obtained are entirely, or 
almost entirely, due to a prolonged search in late-eighteenth- 
century provincial newspapers stored at the British Museum. 
We fully agree with Mr. and Mrs. Webb when they “ express our 











| politicians, whether candidates or not, who have to be ready with 


arguments on a number of points upon all of which no human 
being can pretend to have “settled convictions.” They will here 


| find the various considerations exhaustively and most clearly 


stated; texts upon which they can enlarge for themselves or for 
their audience. The book is probably of most use, in short, to 
those whose minds are already made up on the main questions 
of public policy. We have carefully read the new sections on 
“Preference,” “ Protection,’ and “ Retaliation,” and find them 
admirable from this point of view. No one could become a Pro- 
tectionist or a Free-trader from reading them, but each will find 
an array of arguments on his side, some of which he is sure to 
have overlooked. Thoroughness and impartiality characterise 
this no less than other portions of the volume. 








A SHETLAND MINISTER OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

A Shetland Minister of the Eighteenth Century. By Rev. John 
Willecock. (The Leonards, Kirkwall,)—This is a well-looking 
volume, though we did not know that there were publishers 
at Kirkwall, to adapt Pliny, who “did not know that there 
were booksellers at Lugdunum.” The Rev. John Mill, who was 
minister of three parishes in South Shetland, with Fair Isle 
thrown in, for sixty-two years down to 1804, left a diary. This 
has been published by the Scottish Historical Society, and Mr. 
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Willeock, who holds the charge of Lerwick, has made out of it, and 
of the minutes of the Presbytery, &c.,this readable little book. John 
Mill was a man of sterling character with some not very amiable 
ways, things which he reveals with absolute frankness in his 
diary. He kept straight on his course, and expressed his opinions 
of those who differed from him, or of whom he disapproved, with 
great vigour. One doubts whether his ministry was much of a 
success; his own family certainly did not turn out very well; he 
seems to have been a tyrant, and to have met the usual fate of 
tyrants, being deceived. But he was conspicuously honest, and 
tenaz propositi, witness his long struggle to secure the “ mortifica- 
tion” which the widow of a certain James Forbes had made for 
the benefit of the four poorest widows in the parish. Forbes’s heir 
seized it, asserting that the widow had had only a life-interest. 
Mr. Mill threatened to carry the matter to the Lords of Session, 
and prevailed. The endowment still exists. It is £7 Scots, or 
lls. 8d. sterling. Money, one would think, must have been very 
rare in Shetland. Mr. Mill was not before his time, possibly a 
little behind it. He was an exorcist, and had a lifelong struggle 
with the Devil, who, besides annoying him in other ways, showed 
himself the Prince of the power of the air, by making the wind 
always blow in his face. Mr. Willcock flippantly suggests that 
this might easily have been made useful on his boat journeys by 
the venerable man sitting with his face stern-wise. 








HISTORY OF FRENCH VERSIFICATION. 

History of French Versification. By L. E. Kastner, M.A. (The 
Clarendon Press. 5s. 6d. net.)—This is a very elaborate, it would 
scarcely be too much to say an exhaustive, study of its subject. 
Mr. Kastner takes the whole course of French literature and 
examines the development of its metrical practice. His reading 
has made him at home both in old and in modern French, and he 
has taken advantage of his proficiency to write a book which is 
not less attractive than useful. A reader who may be but slightly 
interested in the scientific aspect of the subject may easily go 
from beginning to end without any feeling of weariness. The 
volume is really an anthology, and no one can study it without 
an increased respect for French verse, for its quality as well as 
its form. It is true, however, that an Englishman finds much 
difficulty in recognising the reasonableness of the rule which 
prescribes an alternation of masculine and feminine rhymes. If 
the feminine rhymes were always of words in which the 
“*e’ mute” follows a consonant, the case would be different. It 
has a slight stress in pronunciation which serves to accentuate the 
rhythm of the verse. But is there any such difference between 
the feminine rhyme “ furie—vie” and “lui—aujourd’hui”? Some 
French poets have found courage to disregard the rule. Mr. 
Kastner strongly disapproves of the heresy; but he has, it is 
possible, an unavowed liking for the pretty poem which he quotes 
as an example from Théodore de Banville. What is there wrong 
in the rhyming of the last couplet ?>— 


“Et notre amandier couvre son beau cou, 
Des blanches fleurs qu'il secoue ” ? 


For French blank verse no one seems ready to break a lance, 
though it has been written. 








PORTRAITURES OF JULIUS CAESAR. 

Portraitures of Julius Caesar. By Frank J. Scott. (Longmans 
and Co. 21s. net.)—Mr. Scott has searched the civilised world— 
such part of it at least as seemed likely to offer any hope of a find 
—¥‘or likenesses of the great Dictator. He has been able to collect 
a vast amount of material. Much had to be rejected; but there 
was a substantial residuum, and, as an outcome, a quite probable 
conception of what the countenance really was. The most 
authentic representations are, of course, the coins. They are 
contemporaneous ; in some of them an effort was made to repro- 
duce the features. When we come to busts the task that lies 
before the critic becomes very difheult. There is a general agree- 
ment about the type of face; where the best presentment of the 
individual is to be found is another matter. And here the 
personal equation of the critic comes in. Mr. Scott gives us a 
“brief of Caesar’s life.” In this he seems to us to idealise him. 
He holds, to put the matter briefly, that Caesar thought of Rome 
first and of himself second. Some, and they have much to say for 
themselves, would reverse the order. But this is not the place 
for the discussion. What practically concerns the subject is this. 
The nobler, the more heroic, the more expressive of goodness the 
portraiture, the more likely, according to Mr. Scott’s theory, it is 
to be authentic. It is here, then, that the estimate of character 
affects the critic’s judgment. However this may be, we have 


nothing but praise for the zeal and industry which Mr. Scott has 
brought to his work. 





ig 
THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAy, 

Three Rolling Stones in Japan. By Gilbert Watson, (E. Arno) 
12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Watson has evidently felt the charm and ig 
tion of the Japanese character, and, what is more, he has been aint 
express it. He and his two companions “took the People to "y rd 
heart,” it might be said, and were prepared to see life thro m4 
Japanese spectacles. Thus they gained an insight into Japane 
life which is not vouchsafed to the unsympathetic, Our Mi 
by describing in some detail many of the days spent in tenveliieg 
or in watching life in the towns, neglecting, indeed, none : 
those little touches which help to finish a picture, has sueceedal 
in giving us something resembling the atmosphere of Japan, 
He wisely eschews elaborate descriptions of temples or bric-d-brae 
but gives us his impressions of rickshaw travelling, of an old 
ruined Daimio castle, of a wet day, of the varied colouring of the 
town roofs. We have a little word-painting now and again. As 
a rule he uses his pen with discretion, and certainly describes 
Japanese women with considerable skill and delicacy of toyc), 
There is plenty of humour among these three travellers, The 
daughter of a rickshaw man travels as their guide, an uncon. 
ventional proceeding, but handled with perfect tact and taste, 
This is only a slight impression of travel, but it deserves Praise 
and imitation, as showing no mean skill with the pen, and g 
sympathetic touch that the average globe-trotter sadly lacks, 








THE AENEID OF VIRGIL, I.-VI. 

The Aeneid of Virgil, I.-VI. Translated into Blank Verse by 
H. 8. Wright, B.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 5s.)—We 
cannot honestly say that Mr. Wright’s translation is a success, 
That blank verse may well represent the elaborate Virgilian 
hexameter we believe; but it must be itself elaborate, with all 
the variety of pause, the melody, the dignity, which the great 
masters of metre have known how to give it. Hereisa sample of 
Mr. Wright’s work. It is from IT. 101-104, where Sinon breaks 
off his story,—“ Sed quid ego haec autem nequiquam ingratg 
revolvo?” &¢.:— 


” iy do 
Then all in vain this hateful is unfold ? 
Or why delay if in one light ye view 
All who are Greeks, and it suffice to know 
That Greek am1I? Go to—your vengeance take 
Too long delayed. Yea thus ye best would please 
The man of Ithaca: and Atreus’ sons 
Would buy such service at a goodly price.” 


The last line in the Latin, “ Hoc Ithacus velit et mayno mercentur 
Atridae,” is very hard to give adequately ; the others are not out 
of the common. Here is an attempt :— 


* But why retell the hateful tale, or balk 
The undiscerning wrath that finds a doom 
In the bare name of Greek? Slay, slay ; and give 
Ulysses his desire, and Atreus’ sons 
Their costliest wish.” 








THE PERSONALITY OF EMERSON. 

The Personality of Emerson, By F. B. Sanborn. (Charles £, 
Goodspeed, Boston, U.S. 20s.)—This volume is full of good matter, 
a record of experiences among surroundings such as have seldom 
been found together in one place. Was there ever such a home 
of notable personalities as Concord? Curiously enough, the one 
personality of whom we carry away, if not the most definite, yet 
the most numerous impressions is Bronson Alcott. Possibly one 
had already realised Emerson, and the realisation was not liable 
to much change. On one point, where we looked with some 
curiosity for information, we hear little or nothing ; we mean the 
curious contrast of seemingly opposite qualities which Lowell 
touched in his “ Fable for Critics” when he wrote— 


“ A Greek head on right Yankee shoulders, whose range 
Had Olympus for one pole, for t’other the Exchange.” 


One sees Emerson’s mental shrewdness, which coexisted with his 
mystic and transcendental moods; but how about the practical, 
typified, we, presume, by “the Exchange”? ‘We cannot refrain 
from expressing our admiration for Mr. Sanborn’s own sonnets on 
Ellen Emerson. We wish we could quote them, but they would 
be irrelevant. Our own quotation must be Emerson’s own 
couplet, written probably as much as sixty years ago, with its 
anticipation of evolution :— 


“ And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form,” 








Letters from South Africa. By E. D. Scott. (Sherratt and 
Hughes. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Scott, after a variety of travel ex- 
periences, went on an ivory-trading expedition to King Lewaniks. 
The letters during this time (1894-95) occupy the first eighty 
pages of the book. On the outbreak of the Boer War he went 
out as correspondent for the Manchester Courier, reaching Cape 
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‘ 1899. He saw as much fighting as he could 
es nga his day’s work; Enslin, Paardeberg, Drie- 
oe oni denberg, and Rietfontein are among the names of the 
cong Thich he was under fire. He saw the war at an end, 
gm t at the Proclamation of Peace, a scene which he 
ad ie a letter to England, and was on the point of re- 
par home when he met with one of those accidents in 
= seem to see the irony of fate. He dropped a cigarette- 
pe the line while his train was in a siding, descended to 
ps “ya and was killed by its suddenly moving on. E. D. 
at ig not @ professional journalist, and had no literary 
on ng; but he described what he saw, and he saw many 
poe a is interesting to be told that he was a warm defender 
ings. 


of the concentration camps. 

Chota Nagpore. By F. B. Bradley-Birt, B.A. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Nagpore, in the Central Provinces, has 
been administered by British rulers for about a century and 
a quarter. A somewhat haphazard system brought about a 
rebellion in 1820; after this the Government Was more intelligently 
organised and far better managed. The population consists largely 
of aboriginal tribes, among whom the Kols, the Mundors, and the 
Santals are the most important. A considerable portion of these 
aborigines are more or less Hinduised, for though Hinduism is, 
in theory, an hereditary, not a proselytising religion, in practice 
it has its converts. There is a great multitude of Brahmins, and 
some of them earn their living by acquiring disciples. They 
practise a sort of adoption, giving candidates a sham 
pedigree, so to speak, which connects them with the genuine 
stock. Others of the tribes offer a promising field to Christian 
missions. Here the secular motive is the feeling of the savage, 
who has no elaborate defence of spiritual pride, that the mis- 
sionary is one of the ruling class. Mr. Bradley-Birt has studied 
the legendary lore, the history, and the present life of the people 
with good effect, making a highly interesting and instructive 
account of the region and its inhabitants. 





A Pleasuve-Book of Grindelwald. By Daniel P. Rhodes. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s. net.)—Mr. Rhodes calls his volume “a 
pleasure-book,” possibly to exclude the more serious subjects with 
which Grindelwald has been connected, for it has been the seat of 
notable Conferences. The book naturally divides itself into a 
summer and a winter part. On both topics Mr. Rhodes will be 
found a well-informed and judicious director. He has wise words 
to say about needless risks in climbing. The tale of accidents 
which must needs come—that, for instance, of the Fearons with 
their two guides, whose ice-axes were struck by lightning—is long 
enough without unnecessary additions. The Wetterhorn, it will 
be remembered, is the characteristic Grindelwald mountain, and it 
has a large death-roll. Just now readers of Alpine books will be 
probably thinking of the winter season. If so, they will find 
here an attractive picture of its delights. ‘he illustrations are 
numerous and good. 


Chester. By Bertram C. Windle. (Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d. 
net.)—Chester is one of the most picturesque, and also one of 
the most ancient, dwelling places in England. There are many 
“chesters” in England; but this is the Chester, the camp, dating 
its origin as far back as the Roman occupation of Britain in the 
second half of the first century of our era. It was always a 
military post, and when the Roman armies left Britain, naturally 
decayed, In the sixth century it had practically disappeared. In 
the tenth century, or before, it recovered some of its old import- 
ance,—a place so situated could not long remain unoccupied. In 
the sixteenth century it became a bishopric; the great event of 
the seventeenth century was the famous siege. In 1648 a worse 
enemy than the army of the Parliament assailed it; it was 
desolated by the Plague. Mr. Windle tells the story of the city, 
past and present, in an interesting way, and he is well helped 
by the skilful pencil of Mr. Edmund New, who furnishes the 
illustrations. 


Coins of Ancient Sicily. By G. F. Hill, M.A. (A. Constable 
and Co, 2ls. net.)—Mr. Hill need hardly apologise for 
popularising a subject which is specially his own. Popularisa- 
tion is objectionable only when it is not founded on scientific 
knowledge. The interest of this book is, of course, primarily 
artistic. But the historical element is not by any means unim- 
portant. The relations of the Sicilian Greek cities, so important 
in Hellenic history, appear in their coinage. So do their internal 
Politics, A Greek citizen was very jealous in the matter of his 
coinage. Rulers who became proverbial as tyrants did not 
venture on tampering with the coinage designs. The name of a 


when Hicetas succeeded to the despotism, after a brief interval 
of freedom, he deferred to popular feeling by using, not the 
genitive, indicating possession, but the nominative, as of the 
holder of office. The portrait appears for the first time in the 
days of Hiero II. (269 B.C.) Mr. Hill puts his facts and 
criticisms in a very lucid and orderly way. 

After Worcester Fight. By Allan Fea. (John Lane. 15s. net.) 
—Mr. Fea reprints the five “ Boscobel Tracts,”—i.e., “The King’s 
Narrative,” “Blount’s Boscobel,’ “Whitgreave’s Narrative,” 
“Ellesdon’s Letter” (addressed to Lord Clarendon), and 
“Claustrum Regale Reseratum: or the King’s Concealment at 
Trent.” In his introduction he gives an account of these 
documents, and states some difficulties connected with them. 
He adds a description of the existing relics, and of the pensions, 
gifts, &c., with which the King afterwards rewarded those who 
had rendered him service. These people were not disposed to 
regard the virtue of loyalty as its own reward. In 1668 the sum 
of £33,524 4s. 2d. is officially stated as set aside for this purpose. 
Charles is said to have neglected many who sacrificed much for 
him. To reward adequately a whole party was clearly out of his 
power; but for the definite services of individuals he was not 
ungrateful. Of course, there were endless attempts to swindle 
him. In the “ Appendix and Addenda” various cognate matters 
are given. Mr. Fea has left, we imagine, very little to be said on 
this subject. 





Rabbi Shalom on the Shores of the Black Sea. By Jaakoff 
Prelooker. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 4s. net.)—This is a 
story, in which the proportion of fiction is probably small, 
describing the New Israelite movement and its relation to Jewish 
Orthodoxy. An Orthodox Rabbi is hospitably received in the 
home of a Jewish family, where the mother holds by the old 
ways, but the young people have opened their eyes to a newer 
light. A good many things happen during his brief stay with 
them,—he is on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, it must be understood. 
He goes to a meeting of the new sect, and hears various things 
that astonish him, not from his compatriots only, but from 
Stundists and others, for Russian Dissenters are glad to avail 
themselves of the limited tolerance which the police extends to 
the New Israelites. A Jew has certain privileges; but any one 
who leaves the Orthodox Church has none. “Their property is 
taken from them, employment is refused to them, and in numerous 
cases they are dying in hundreds from disease and starvation.” 
The book has many interesting things in it. We may add that 
the author is the editor of a journal, the Anglo-Russian, which is 
designed to give opportunities denied in Russia to the setting 
forth of liberal views. 


Back to the Mines. By Fisher Vane. (Hutchinson and Co. 
6s.)—Mr. Vane tells us in this volume his experiences as a miner 
in South Africa. They seem to have been nota little diversified; 
but he is much more communicative about his failures than about 
his successes. “One of the many syndicates in which I interested 
myself from time to time was less a failure than the rest.” This 
is about the best that he can say about his ventures, and unless it 
is an almost singular instance of the figure of speech which the 
grammarians call meiosis—a rhetorical minimising—mining can- 
not be considered a good business. As for the book, it would 
have been much improved by a stern pruning of luxuriant 
description. The personal hardships of bad food, bad lodging, &c., 
might have been described once for all, and then left alone. Still, 
we carry away a distinct impression of the life and work of the 
worker at the mines. Mr. Vane holds the balance between Boer 
and Outlander with commendable fairness. He has a good word to 
say for Kriiger, the Kriiger, i.c., of the Transvaal, not the Kriiger 
of Brussels; and he is emphatic in condemnation of the Hollander 
proper, the political and commercial adventurer who imported 
himself from Holland. 


The Grand Duchy of Finland. By the Author of “A Visit to 
the Russians in Central Asia.” (T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—This sketch of the history of Finland appears opportunely. 
Alexander I. (March, 1889, is a misprint for 1809) spoke of the 
country as “placed from henceforward in the rank of nations, 
governed by its own laws”; Nicholas I., though disposed to 
the “ Russification”’ policy, respected his brother’s promises ; 
Alexander II. reverted to his uncle’s convictions,—his reign is 
described as Finland’s “Golden Age”; Nicholas II. has not the 
courage and consistency of his namesake. “ By a curious coinci- 
dence the invitation of all nations to a peace conference at the 
Hague was made by the Emperor Nicholas II. in the same week 
as his call upon Finland for an unconstitutiopal and enormous 
increase to her Army.” 





tyrant does not appear till the time of Agathocles (310 B.C.) ; 
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The Sea Shore. By W.S. Furneaux. (Longmans and Co. 6s. net.) 
—Mr. Furneaux deals with his subject in a businesslike manner. 
After some preliminary remarks on the field of operations, he 
proceeds to describe the methods which the young student must 
use,—how he is to search the rocks, &c.; how he is to use the 
angling rod—there is some good advice as to making friends with 
the trawlers—how he is to construct and manage his marine 
aquarium. He then proceeds in the seventh and following 
chapters to deal in succession with the principal forms of life, 
beginning with the Protozoa. After the Protozoa come the 
Sponges, then the Colenterates (jelly-fishes, anemones, <c.) 
Chap. 10 is given to star-fishes, sea-urchins, &c. ; and chap. 11 to 
sea-worms. It is needless, however, to follow every step. It will 
suffice to say that in chap. 14 we reach the “ Marine Vertebrates.” 
Chaps. 15 and 16 deal respectively with “Sea Weeds” and 
“ Flowering Plants of the Seaside.” This isa very rough outline 
of a most painstaking and useful book. 





Religion in Homespun. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. (Isbister and 
Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Meyer deals with many matters of daily life,— 
the care of children, duty to servants, Sunday observance, trade 
morals, personal habits, and so forth. He is always plain, 
practical, and sensible. On the subject of Sunday observance, 
for instance, he recognises the difference between the absolute best 
and the relative; tells us what he would like in his own family, 
and would allow elsewhere. And he can heartily praise men from 
whom he differs not a little, as Father Dolling, though the gulf 
between the theology of the two must have been very wide. We 
shall not make any quotations from the book. It is in its even, 
consistent good sense that its merit lies. 


The Struggle for Sea Power. By M. B. Synge. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 1s. 9d.)—This is the fourth part of an excellent series 
entitled ‘‘ The Story of the World,” and intended for the “ Children 
of the British Empire.” It takes in some sixty years from the career 
of Clive down to the fall of Napoleon. The great sea-fights of the 
last decade of the eighteenth and the first decade of the nineteenth 
centuries form, of course, a prominent feature in it. The story 
has to be greatly compressed, but the author has done well in 
telling a few things in detail rather than many things in outline, 
and the work, which is well printed and suitably illustrated, is 
not unworthy of its great subject. 
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LEASE ask your Bookseller to show 
you the Books for Presents and 
Prizes which are published by the 


R.T.S. 


These Books have been read by Members 
of the Religious Tract Society’s Committee, 
which 


oe Members of the Established Church, and 
of the other great Evangelical Denominations. The 
“Tone” of these Books can, therefore, be depended 





upon, 
They are by 
WELL-KNOWN WRITERS FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 
SUPPLIED They are Cheap, Bulky, Attractive. 
Please Write for Illustrated List, 
BY 
ALL 
VERY SCHOOLROOM 
HIGH-CLASS should be decorated with, and every Classroom 
BOOKSELLERS SHOULD HAVE AT LEAST ONE 
of the Religious Tract Society’s 
THROUGHOUT 
CRIPTURE CARTOONS. 
THE Size 45 in, by 85 in. 
KINGDOM. In various styles of mounting, from Is, 4d. each. 
See the Society's Cartoon List, which may be 


had gratis and post-free from 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, LONDON, 
4 BOUVERIE STREET and 65 ST, PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW B00, 


The STORY of MODERN ENGLIsH ART 


In Two Handsome Volumes, large 4to, Illustra; i 
Plates and about 90 Half-tone Tihustentions, te tue, Photograr, 
Designed by Sir J. D. L1xton, Bul. Price TEN GUI gigi biting 
Edition for Sale strictly limited to FIVE HUNDRED Numbesee’ (Ti 


JAMES ORROCK: 


Painter, Connotsseur, Collector, 
By BYRON WEBBER. 


**His life and its surroundings form a not unimpo: : 
history of English art......All the great native santo ae ceaatee m the 
a to ad pennies me = arts — represented in a fine serert 
photogravure plates...... en there are charmin i A 
and Suenitees, each re . maste ay Rg ‘Mall jon Of old hing 
“Two magnificent volumes, . Orrock has admitt 
any other man of his time to make the art-collecting noe porte than 
the English have produced the finest portraits, the finest landscapes (yt! 
silver, the finest furniture, and probably the finest work all round, tes 
interesting account of the life of an art-collector has never been produosa” 
** A sumptuous and remarkably attractive work......Seldom h , are 
collection, not only of paintings, but of blue china and old Engle ee 
fallen to the lot of one man to possess, There is an excellent chapter on the 
study and collection of Old Blue China.”—St, James's Gazette, athe 


—- ——- ——— + 


THE BEST OF THE FUN. The New Haunting Book for thy 
Season. By Captain E. PENNELL-ELMHIRST. With 56 Illustrations, Colo 
and Black and White, by J. Sturcrss and G. D. Gines. Royal 8vo, on 
gilt top, 16s. ‘‘ A truly delightful medley of sport.”—Baily’s Magazing, 4 


ELIZA’S HUSBAND. Barry Parn’s new Book of Humonr, |: 
cloth, 1s. 6d. ‘I have laughed as heartily over it as over anything he hay 
ever written. The husband is a delightful creation.”—To-Day, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE QUEEN CAN DO NO WRONG: being some Passages ang 
Personal Opinions in the Early Life of Jimmy Rabbit. By Herm, 
Compton, Author of ‘‘ The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham.” * An excelleyi 
romanceé....... All lovers of history will delight in the book.”—Times, 


LEONORA. By AkNoLD BENNETT, Author of “Anna of th 
Five Towns.” “It is significant that one naturally refers this book not 
to the fleeting fashions of the circulating library, but to the great standards 
themselves—to Tolstoy, to Flaubert, to Thomas Hardy.”—T, P,’s Weekly, 


AN ANGEL’S PORTION. By ALGERNON GissiING, Author of 
“A Secret of the North Sea.” ‘It is interesting to the last.....,.Ski. 
fully told.”—Times. 


VERONA’S FATHER. By D. Curistic Murray, Author of 
** Joseph’s Coat.”” ‘An excellent story, told by a master of the sounde;t 
school of fiction.”—Vanity Fair. 


SIR DAVID’S VISITORS. By Saran TyTLer, Author of “hh 
Clarissa’s Day.” ‘A certain freshness and fragrance, as of the mountaiy 
breeze, — ‘Sir David's Visitors.’ Nothing is more striking than the 
sense of intimacy with which the author writes. It is difficult not t 
believe that she had been present at some of the scenes she portrays, 
instinct with life do they seem.”—To-Day. 


THE MISTRESS OF BONAVENTURE. By Harotp Brxp1os, 


Author of ‘‘ A Sower of Wheat.” “ A cleverand convincing picture,”—King, 





NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS, 
THE MOTOR PIRATE. A Sensation Novel of To-day, By 


G. Sipney Paternoster. With 12 Illustrations by Caartes R. Sruzs, 
“‘Well-written, intensely exciting, thoroughly up-to-date.......The pace 
throughout is ‘ scorching,’ and the volume should be read eagerly byall 
lovers of the car.” —To-Day. 

THE BAYSWATER MIRACLE. By Frank _ RiIcHanrps0y, 
Author of “Semi-Society.” “ Crackles with the best of fun.”—Pall Mall, 


A HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By CHartes Reape. 
Edition de Luxe, with 16 Photogravure Plates and 84 Half-tone Illustra. 
tions by Matt. B. Hewerpine. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s.6d, net, 


PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK, Containing 54 characteristic 


Cartoons by the famous Hamorous Artist. Large folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LOVE AND LOVERS OF THE PAST. By Pav Gavu0r, 
Author of ‘‘A Lover of the Queen,” &c. Translated by CHaRLes Lanocuz, 
M.A. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART, 
Count of Albany (The Young Pretender). From the State Papers, and 
other Sources. By ALex, CHARLES Ewatp, F.S.A. A NEW EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, including 


«Some Later Verses.” Crown 8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d. 








THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net each; leather, gilt edges, with silk marker, 
3s. net each, 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE. By Rozert Louis Stevenson. 
MEN AND BOOKS. By Roserr Lovis Stevenson. 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Roserr Louis Stevenson. 
THE POCKET R. L. S.: Favourite Passages from SteveNnson’s WORKS, 
THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By Ricnarp JEFrerizs. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. By Si: Warter Besant 
WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
SKETCHES. By Marx Twain. 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Txomas Harpy, 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuartes Reape. 
**]T IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By Cuarves Reape, 
THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt Uarne. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wikre Cottins, 
CONDENSED NOVELS. By Bret Harte. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St, Martin’s Lane, W.C 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF W. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


With Portraits. 


By LORD AVEBURY. 
EssAYS AND ADDRESSES, 


8v0. 


1900-1903. 


Ready December 11th. 





THE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Velzme. 
EVELINA; or, The History of a Young Lady’s Entrance 


< i Series of Letters. By Fanny Burner. With an 
into the Wor “Austin Dossom, and Illustrations by Huau_Tuomson. 
an 8yo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. [Tuesday. 


THE JUST SO SONG BOOK. Being the Songs 
from RoprarD Kirxixe’s “ Just So Stories.” Set to Music by Epwarp 
GrnmaN. Music Folio, 6s. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ EDITION. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDER- 


LAND. By Lewis Carrort, Adapted from the Original for Very Little 
Folks. Square 16mo, 1s. 6d. net. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, AND 


LICE FOUND THERE. By Lewis Carroiu. Adapted from 
My Original for Very Little Folks. Square 16mo, Is. 6d. net. 


WHO RAN AWAY. 
THE arcu. bho st The Youngest Girl in the School.” Crown 
8v0, gilt top, 


THREE RASCALS. By Raymonp Jacserys, 
Author of “The New Pupil.” With Illustrations by ELta and Acnes 
Tomiinson. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. at 

Wi ide plenty of entertainment.”—Athenzum, , 
“ be ieddedly causing story, and the illustrations are a — 
—Spectator. 


THE MAGIC FOREST. A Modern Fairy Story. 
By Srewart E. Wurtz. Illustrated, Crown 8v0, 6s. 
NEW AND POPULAR 6s. 

The Heart of Rome. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Twelve Stories and a Dream. 
By H. G. WELLS. 


An Unshared Secret, and other Stories. 
By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
A Forest Hearth. By CHARLES MAJOR. 
John Maxwell’s Marriage. 
By STEPHEN GWYNN. 
A Passage Perilous. By ROSA N. CAREY. 














NOVELS. 





McTodd. By CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Sanctuary. By EDITH WHARTON. 





MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF THACKERAY. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE YELLOWPLUSH CORRESPON- 


DENCE: Jeames’s Diary: The Great Hoggarty Diamond, &c. With 47 
Illustrations. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
REISSUE. In limp leather, gold backs, and gilt tops, 3s. 6d. net each; 
also cloth, 2s. Gd. net each. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY |SELECTED POEMS OF 


h MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
LYRICAL POEMS IN THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Se-| POEMS OF SHELLEY. ‘Se- 
lected and Arranged, with Notes, lected and Arranged by Stoprorp 
by Francis TURNER PALGRAVE. A. Brooxe, M.A, 


First Series. k 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY THE, RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
} English Verse by Epwarp Firz- 

LYRICAL POEMS IN THE 


GERALD, 
lected and: Armen eNotes, | POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 





In Three Volumes 8vo, 42s, net, 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S “JUNGLE BOOK.” 


By MAURICE and EDWARD DETMOLD. 


The Illustrations, 16 in number, are reproduced in Colour from the Original 
Drawings, in the highest style of Lithography. The Plates, which have an 
average measurement of 10in. by 12in. are mounted and inserted in a 
Portfolio, Limited to 500 copies, price five guineas net. 





ENGLISH SPORT. 


By Various Writers. Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


Academy.—‘ Will furnish a very handsome gift-book for the Christmas 
holidays, while in almost every instance the editor could not, as he says, Iuve 
found a better qualified writer.” 





OLD QUEBEC: the Fortress of New France. By 

Sir Grupert Parker and C. G. Bryay. With 25 Photogravure Portraits, 

97 Full-page and other Illustrations in the Text, and 5 Maps, 8vo, 15s. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—* This fascinating book......An important contribution to 
the literature of Canada for which we are grateful to the authors.” 





NEW EDITION BROUGHT UP TO DATE, 
MACWMILLAN’S 

GUIDE TO PALESTINE AND EGYPT. 

With 48 Maps and Plans, Globe 8vo, 10s. net. 


Pilot.— The Palestine portion of the ‘ Palestine and Egypt’ volume is an 
excellent and entertaining piece of work; it discriminates intelligently 
between the clearly spurious relics and the possibly genuine, and abounds in 
enlightened biblical allusion. Egypt also is in competent hands.” 





VOLUMES III. and IV. NOW BEADY. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By 


W. J. Courtnore, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., late Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford. Vols. III. and IV.,8vo, 10s. net each. 


*,* Previously published, Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 10s. net each. 


* Cannot be read or reviewed without great respect, not only for the author's 
learning, but for his temperance and common sense. He is never a partisan, 
never writes for effect, and never says more than he means. He has a great 
command of facts, and his book is filled with them, but not so as to clog the 
current of his discourse or to obscure his general views.” —Speaker. 





THE EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 


STRAY STUDIES. Second Series. 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 


FANNY BURNEY. By Austin Dosson. 


Mr. Francis Toompson, in the Academy.—*One of the very best in the 
whole sequence of miniature biographies...., A fascinating little biography 
You cannot open on a dull page.” 





New Work by the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS. 
A Revised Text and Translation, with Exposition and Notes. 
By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 8vo, 12s. 
Church Times.— We have no hesitation in saying that this volume will at 


once take its place as the standard commentary upon the Epistle to the 
Ephesians...... We earnestly beg the clergy and intelligent laity to read and 


ponder over this most inspiring volume.” 





THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON AND 


HER TIMES. By Mrs. Rocrr A. Pryor. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d, net. 








by Francis TURNER PaLGRAvE, Chosen and Edited, with Preface, 
ond Series, by MatTHEW ARNOLD, 





THE RELIGION of an EDUCATED MAN. 


By Professor F. G. Pzanopy. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. n 





MACMILLAN’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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THE COLOUR-BOOK OF THE SEASON. IMPORTANT NEW WORK, READY IMMEDIATELY 
VENICE CAMBRIDGE ™: 
8 STOR 
By ¥ 
By With 112 Illustrations, The Very Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, py 
T. OKEY. 50 being in Colour. DEAN OF ELY. ae 
With 24 TINTE 
Large feap. 4to, £1 1s. net. *.* Mlustrated Prospectus Fee, sitasanaian ae cl , 
UNANI- Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Author, illustrators, and publishers are alike and other Illustrations RAILTON, 
MOUS to be congratulated on the production of this beautiful book......Most Demy 4to, £1 1s. net. Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 10) Coy; 
oe of the plates are surprisingly successful. Sa each with an Original Pencil Sketch, Copies, 
Times.— A brilliant and virile account...... wiftly, thrillingly, E f 
THE with te pretence os sc poet the author tells the tale.” *," An Illustrated Prospectus Post-free, 
PRESS. Academy.—‘ A most desirable volume.” —————____ 
Standard.—* This combination of literary and graphic art has ’ 
a la produced a really fascinating book.” Mr. Arthur Sy mons Cc I T I E S ® 7A 
NOW Pilot.—*‘ This charming book......Altogether a more acceptable gift Saturday Review. — ‘The entire book will be a delight to the cul 
READY. |could not be found.” < traveller, to whom we here commend it with sincere applause,” ture 











THE MOST DELECTABLE GIFT-BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


ESSAYS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. warrer’jrrrow 
LEIGH HUNT. ARTHUR SYMONS 


Each volume with 50 Illustrations by H. M. BROCK. Long fcap. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net each. 


Athenezum.—‘‘ The volume of Leigh Hunt’s essays, being graced by fity 
illustrations by Mr. H. M. Brock, and charmingly produced, is oue of tle 
most attractive of the season.” 


Manchester Guardian.—' A very pretty edition of Douglas Jerrold’s essays, 
jllustrated by a congenial and skilful hand...... The editing of the volume 
satisfies all reasonable demands.” 











NOW COMPLETED. AN IDEAL SET FOR PRESENTATION. 
Edited by 


io WORKS CHARLES LAMB. WM. MACDONALD, 


With 465 Illustrations, reproduced from the Original Editions, from Portraits, and from Drawings by Modern 
Artists, 12 vols. long feap. 8vo, £2 2s. net ; or 3s. 6d. net per volume. *,* An Illustrated Prospectus Post-free, 
Athenzum.— No true lover of Charles and Mary Lamb can afford to lack Mr. Macdonald’s twelve volumes.......0f Mr. Macdonald’s General Preface x 


have already spoken, as it behoved us to speak, in terms of high praise....... {With regard to the Memoir], no finer or more fitting tribute, in our opinion, lus 
ever been paid to the genius and humanity of Charles Lamb” (July 18th). ‘‘Type, paper, and binding are all that heart could desire in these attractin 


volumes” (Aug. 29th) 











FARMI NG. BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By W. M. TOD, M.A. (* Haddon Hall Library,” IX.) | TI EE CIT Y od pong: J anil 
With Illustrations by Lucy Kemp-Wetcu. 7s. 6d. net. O F Q U E ST AND THE MINSTREL 
pf e— ‘Mr. Tod is not merel, thusiast fc f 3 ones pe 
Pg one ey ony este thoroughly--practically and scientifically.......We By DORA GREENWELL M CHESN EY 
have not read a more complete, more absorbing, or more informing treatise.” and L. STUDDIFORD M’CHESNEY. 


Frontispiece by PATTEN WILSON. 4s. 6d. net. 


Athe — A ty al .” Literar forld.—** ibe this bo 
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Norice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 


Lireraky SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee Set 
HE latest news from the Far East is by no means re- 
assuring. It may be that some agreement will be 
yeached before the Japanese Diet meets, and undoubtedly 
the whole weight of French as well as British diplomacy is 
being bent in that direction; but it must be confessed that 
on Friday the omens were not favourable to a settlement. 
The Japanese keenly realise that delay tells against them, 
and that if there is to be war, it should, in their interests, be 
now, and not later. If, then, they see, or believe they see, 
that Russia is only procrastinating, and is not really willing 
to do a deal, they will no doubt strike at once. 








The German Imperial Estimates, which were published in 
the Times on Wednesday, show that the finances of Germany 
are in a far from satisfactory condition. Receipts and expen- 
diture are balanced at a little over £123,000,000, which indi- 
cates an increase in expenditure of two millions over the past 
year. So far as concerns the extraordinary expenditure for 
next year, there is a deficit of over four millions in the amount 
available to meet it, and the Federated States are unable to 
meet the whole of this and the other deficits out of “assessed 
contributions,” a special levy in addition to what such States 
receive from the Imperial taxes assigned to them. Loan 
credits are therefore to be raised by the Imperial Chancellor 
to the amount of eleven millions to cover the extraordinary 
expenses of the Imperial Departments, the Army and the 
Navy, and certain deficits carried over from last year. “It 
is a fact,” says the Memorandum which accompanies the 
Estimates, “that the Empire, unless its revenue should be 
increased, cannot provide for its growing financial necessities, 
and recourse must be had once more to the loan credit, un- 
desirable as this expedient may be from the point of view of 
sound finance.” The gravity of the position may be realised 
when we remember that indirect taxation is already strained 
to its utmost capacity, and that any attempt to find relief 
from that quarter would probably so decrease consumption as 
still further to diminish the receipts of the Exchequer. 


The Colonial Estimates published in the Times on Monday 
show that Germany is not finding her colonies a less expensive 
luxury than before. The expenditure for 1904 is estimated 
at 38,000,000 marks, and the receipts at 11,000,000 marks, 











27,000,000 marks. Both expenditure and receipts show a 
slight increase, but the balance is in favour of the receipts, 
so that as compared with last year there is a slight decrease 
in the Imperial subsidy required,—a saving of something like 
174,000 marks. The most important of the colonies is 
German East Africa; then comes German South-West 
Africa; and last of all comes Kiao-chow. With Estimates 
such as these it must be difficult to rouse much enthusiasm 
among the German people for their Colonial Empire. We 
wonder what Britain would say to an Empire whose total 
revenue amounted to less than a million sterling, and whose 
expenditure outweighed its receipts in the proportion of three 
to one. 


The French Minister of Justice, M. Vallé, has decided to 
submit ex-Captain Dreyfus’s demand for a fresh inquiry 
to the Commission of Revision, a body composed of three 
officials of the Ministry of Justice and three Judges of the 
Court of Cassation. This reopening of the afatre, as the 
Paris correspondent of the Times points out in a lucid 
summary of the case, had its origin in a debate in the 
Chamber last April, when M. Jaurés protested against the 
accusations brought by the Nationalists against Dreyfusard 
Republicans, and General André declared that the Govern- 
ment was ready to institute an administrative inquiry. The 
demand for a re-trial which M. Dreyfus then made was not 
acceded to; but General André having since completed his 
investigations and communicated the results to M. Vallé, the 
latter informed his colleagues on Friday week—the day after 
M. Dreyfus had renewed his appeal—that he had resolved on 
a step which, it is alleged, is within his own discretion, and 
for which he assumes the responsibility. It appears that the 
Commission of Revision has only a consultative faculty, and 
that its decisions do not bind the Minister of Justice. That 
General André has discovered some “new facts” seems 
certain, conjecture pointing to forged documents which are 
believed to have influenced the verdict at Rennes. But in 
view of the limited powers of the Court, and the obvious 
determination of the Government to respect the Resolution of 
the Chamber in April not to allow the case to pass beyond 
the domain of the law, the reopening of the affaire has so 
far provoked no explosion of popular or political feeling. 


The Foreign Office has forwarded to the Committee of the 
Macedonian Relief Fund a despatch, with a covering letter 
from the British Ambassador at Constantinople, from Mr. 
R. W. Graves, the Consul-General at Salonica. The despatch, 
which describes the condition of the Southern district of the 
vilayet of Monastir, recently visited by Messrs. Nevinson and 
Harris, emphasises the urgent need of further funds to meet 
the dire distress now prevailing in the district, and to avert the 
serious danger of famine, very little ploughing and sowing 
having been done for want of cattle and seed. It is further 
added that the money distributed by the Turkish Government 
for rebuilding the villages—amounting to about lds. per 
family—has in many cases been refused, the villagers being 
unable to undertake the obligation to rebuild with such 
utterly inadequate means. Corroborative evidence is fur- 
nished by the Times correspondent who, in Wednesday’s issue, 
narrates his experiences during a month’s travel in the interior. 
Of the hundred and fifty villages destroyed in the Monastir 
vilayet, he personally saw fifty in absolute ruins, all of them 
Bulgarian. While admitting that the Komitajis in the 
majority of cases gave cause for this devastation, he holds the 
terrible punishment meted out by the troops and Bashi- 
Bazouks to the innocent and guilty alike to be out of all pro- 
portion to the offence committed. The search for arms is 
still being actively prosecuted with the accompaniments of 
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flogging, extortion, and outrage, and “unless prompt steps 
are taken to put an end to this state of affairs, another rising 
in the spring is inevitable, and the execution of any reform 
scheme will be practically impossible.” 
















































































Sir Arthur Lawley, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Trans- 
vaal, made a speech at Johannesburg on Monday which 
should have a good effect in allaying the uneasiness which is 
felt both in this country and in South Africa about Transvaal 
affairs. He defended the Administration against the charge 
of extravagance, and at the same time urged the necessity 
for reproductive expenditure. ‘The Government would be 
assuming a craven attitude if, because of the temporary 
depression, it hesitated to develop to the full the resources with 
which the country was so lavishly gifted,” provided that such 
development did not cripple other work of equal importance. 
He announced that in the opinion of the Government the 
time had come for a still further reduction of the South 
African Constabulary. Dealing with the question of the 
mining industry, Sir Arthur Lawley declared that it was not 
only a capitalists’ question, but one vital to the future of the 
country. “Two points might be taken for granted: legisla- 
tion for the importation of labour would only be introduced 
if the Council were convinced that it was essential in the 
interests of the country and in accordance with the wishes of 
the people; and secondly, no legislation would be passed 
which did not ensure the certain repatriation of indentured 
labour.” 


The minority Report of the Transvaal Labour Commission 
was published on the 27th ult., and was summarised in last 
Saturday’s papers. The findings are as follows :—(1) There is 
sufficient labour in Central and Southern Africa for present 
requirements, though an effort will be required to obtain it. 
(2) The present so-called shortage in the Transvaal is due to 
temporary and preventible causes,—i.e., the war, reduction of 
wages, and the unsatisfactory state of some mine compounds. 
(3) Understanding “future requirements” to mean such as, if 
satisfied, will benefit the country as a whole, the Commissioners 
consider that there is also sufficient labour in the territories 
above mentioned for future requirements. (4) In many ways 
the supply of native labour can be supplemented or superseded 
by white labour. The Commissioners, after stating that there 
is a “fundamental difference between their conclusions and 
those of the majority,” observe that the latter accept zn toto 
the evidence of the Chamber of Mines, which they are unable 
to do, believing it to support a policy opposed to the growth 
of a large British working population. 


This plea for more white labour is most important. 
We cannot believe that in the end white labour will 
prove dear labour in South Africa any more than in other 
temperate Colonies. Meantime we note that the Chinese 
Government has decided not to allow coolies to be re- 
cruited in China for labour in the mines. Unless we 
are prepared to encourage an illicit labour trade in Chinese 
coolies, this will prove, we should imagine, an insuperable 
obstacle to making the Transvaal a yellow man’scountry. We 
may note also that Mr. Wybergh, the Commissioner of Mines, 
bas resigned on the ground of divergence of view between 
himself and the Government on matters affecting the mines. 
“He finds that the political influence on the Government 
exercised by financial interests has increased of late, and 
thinks that the Government, thoggh actuated by the best 
possible intentions, has to a great extent lost touch with the 
people.” <A further resignation of importance connected with 
the Chinese labour question is that of Mr. Monypenny, of the 
Johannesburg Star. Mr. Monypenny has consistently opposed 
Chinese labour in the Star, but considering the unanimous 


guished journalist, whose ability and independence of view 
have always been conspicuous. 


assure the President of his earnest desire that the frienay 
relations between the two nations might be maintained y 
strengthened. For himself, he came to the United States 
with a warm admiration for, but no personal knowledge 
that great nation, and keenly conscious of the disadvan; 
at which he stood in comparison with his predecessor, He 
would, however, do the best he could to carry out the duty 
entrusted to him, and no duty could be more in accord with 
his wishes. President Roosevelt’s reply was no less cordial in 
tone. He warmly reciprocated the desire expressed in the 
King’s message, and paid a high tribute to the fine qualities 
which had enabled Sir Michael Herbert to gain the confidencg 
and esteem of the Government, and to win the affection of a 
with whom he was brought into association. In conclusion, 
he observed that it was only fitting that such friendly rey, 
tions should exist, and that “the two nations, through theip 
ministering agencies, should strive to reach a harmoniony 
accord upon all that affects their common interests,” 


At the annual dinner of the United Club on Friday 
November 27th, Mr. Balfour made a speech from which the 
fiscal controversy was entirely banished. Instead, Mr. Balfour 
dealt with the problem of Army reform. The main point of 
the speech was that the Government had nothing to apologisg 
for, and that their withers were entirely unwrung by the 
Report of the War Commission. The military problem pre 
sented by the British Empire was unique. No War Minister 
except the British is liable to be called on to send troops to 
fight in every quarter of the globe, in every possible kind of 
climate, and against every possible enemy. This, of course, 
sounds very alarming in a speech; but,as Mr. Balfour himself 
pointed out, it comes down in practice to the fact that sincg 
Britain is an insular Power and the Navy protects her from 
invasion, and since India is our only great possession witha 
land frontier abutting on the frontier of a Great Power, we 
have to think first and foremost of India when we begin to think 
of military defence. In reality the fact that India is the chief 
spot in the Empire open to attack leads to concentration rather 
than to confusion, because India is also the place where, for 
internal reasons, we are obliged to keep a great military force, 
Shortly, the military problem of the Empire, now that the 
South African War is over, is the provision of (1).a garrison 
for India, (2) a mobile field force at home capable of pro 
viding an oversea expedition, (3) a great reservoir of non-pro 
fessional and civilian soldiers—Reserves, Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteers—out of which fighting units can be rapidly 
improvised either for oversea wars or for home defence, 
These are the foundations of military power which we hava 
always advocated, and we are naturally glad to see that Mr, 
Balfour has gone a good way towards accepting them, even 
though he makes out the problem to be much more obscure 
than it really is. 


We have dealt at length elsewhere with Mr. Balfour's 
singular apology for the want of preparation for the war. 
We may say here, however, that though we have a certain 
sympathy with what Mr. Balfour has to say as to the 
military authorities, we cannot admit that the Ministry 
are in the least exculpated even if they can show that they 
went wrong from relying on the advice of military experts, 
When an army is in the field the Government must of course 
trust the military experts in command; but in peace they have 
no right to shelter themselves behind the experts, but must 
use their own judgment. Say, for the sake of argument, that 
Lord Lansdowne could show that he was specifically advised 
that it was quite reasonable to go to war with eighty sabres 
in reserve. Should his willingness to accept such advice absolve 
him from censure? A civilian who applies his mind to the 
matter can decide just as well as any soldier whether stores 


desire of the Chamber of Mines, and the fact that the chief | are short, and since the responsibility is his, he ought so to 
proprietors of the paper belong to that body, he felt that | apply his mind. If any other principle is admitted as long 
he could no longer remain editor of the Star. This self- | as we keep (as we hold we must) supreme control in the hands 
sacrificing decision reflects great credit on a most distin- | of civilians, all power to enforce responsibility will disappeur. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman addressed a meeting 










Sir Mortimer Durand, our new Ambassador at Washington, 
was formally introduced by Mr. John Hay on Wednesday to 
President Roosevelt. Sir Mortimer Durand in the course of 
his address mentioned that the King had directed him to 


convened by the local Liberal Association at Newport on 
Monday. After declaring that what was wanted above all 
was a clear exposition of the actual policy of the Government, 
and that a speedy appeal to the country was desirable in the 





interests of trade and the national credit, Sir Henry proceeded 
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Mr. Balfour’s charge that he had as War Minister 

ursued a deliberate policy of starving the Army. As regards 
he cordite incident, he had inserted in the Estimates the full 
amount asked for by his military advisers. As for the charge 
of unpreparedness, it could be disproved out of the mouth of 
Mr. Balfour himself, who in 1896 had attributed the efficiency 
of the Army to the efforts of the Liberal Government of 
1992-95. Sir Henry defended his opposition to the main- 
tenance of a large expeditionary force, and met the objection, 
«Where should we have been in the South African War if we 
had had only an expeditionary force of twenty thousand 
men?” by asserting that under a Liberal Government there 
would have been no Jameson Raid and no occasion for 
war. Speaking at an overflow meeting, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman observed that “there were people who had a 
perfect passion for attending funerals, ard Mr. Chamberlain 
had been conducting a series of wakes all over the country 
over expiring British trade.” 


to reply to 





The Westminster Gazette of Monday summarises an in- 
teresting pamphlet on the new fiscal policy by Mr. J. C. 
Walsh, who visited this country last summer on behalf of the 
Montreal Herald, went the round of the chief industrial 
centres, and interviewed a number of merchants, manufac- 
turers, and politicians. In the main Mr. Walsh was struck 
by the ignorance generally betrayed of the economic con- 
ditions, industrial development, and political aspirations of 
Canada. He found the average M.P. “not much concerned 
with the Colonial end of the debate, except as a whip to be 
used against the anti-patriotism of the anti-Chamberlainites.” 
Broadly speaking, he found the exporters were for Free-trade 
and the manufacturers for the home market for Protection, 
and mentions the assertion of a Sheffield manufacturer that 
the Protectionists were those who had let their plant get 
antiquated and found themselves dropping behind. In an 
interview with Mr. Arthur Lee, M.P., to whom he was 
introduced by Mr. Chamberlain's private secretary as “ the 
private Member best qualified to expound the Chamberlain 
view,’ Mr. Lee indulged in a forecast of two General 
Elections in eighteen months. At the first Mr. Chamberlain 
expects to be defeated, but he looks forward to the patching 
up of a weak Liberal Cabinet, its speedy collapse, and his 
own return to power. 





On Monday Mr. Chamberlain forwarded to the Times a 
long letter from Mr. Brailsford, Chairman of the Ebbw Vale 
Steel, Iron, and Coal Company—whom he described as “one 
of our greatest experts ’—describing the desperate condition 
of the iron and steel trade. Unanswered and uncontradicted 
Mr. Brailsford’s letter might have created a considerable 
impression, but it is not too much to say that his facts and 
figures have been annihilated by the letter of Mr. Huch Bell 
—of whose credentials it is not necessary to speak—in 
Thursday’s Times. Mr. Bell replies to Mr. Brailsford’s state- 
ment that “the steel trade is going rapidly, and a great deal 
of itis already gone,” by showing that out of the £150,000,000 or 
£160,000,000 which represents the total value of the steel and 
iron trade of Great Britain in 1902, only £15,750,090 stands 
for imports. Of these £8,000,000 worth came from Germany, 
Holland, and Belgium, but in the same year we sent them 
£6,750,000 worth of similar articles. Then Mr. Brailsford stated 
that we could have sold hundreds of thousands of tons of steel 
to America last year but for their Protective tariff. Asa matter 
of fact, in that year we did export to America upwards of 
£10,000,000 worth of iron and steel. By way of completing 
Mr. Brailsford’s discomfiture the South Wales Dail y News hes 
unkindly reprinted his address to his shareholders last June, 
when he announced that the assets of the company had doubled 
in the last eleven years; that the pig-iron and finished-steel 
outputs had increased in each case by forty thousand tons 
in the same period; that the net annual profits for ten years 
before 1892 had averaged £500, and for the eleven years since 
£50,000, or an increase of 5,000 per cent.; and finally, that 
the wages for the last year had increased by £2,000. 


Last Saturday Lord Rosebery addressed the Scottish 
History Society,—a Society of which seventeen years ago he 
was the principal founder. He spoke of the admirable work 
that was being done in the publication of records which cast 
fresh light on the social customs and ideas of our forefathers. 





“He ventured to think that they could not do better work as a 
Society for the preservation of history than in the humble and 
unobtrusive task of letting every man know in every degree of 
life how their forbears lived and worked and carried on the 
business of the country.” We welcome this attitude, more 
especially in Scotland, the history of which is in a peculiar 
degree family and social history. There is little Scottish 
constitutional history, and her political career is best read in 
the family papers of the nobility and gentry who were the 
protagonists in every struggle. Genealogical science, such as 
is found in the works of the late Sir William Fraser, has 
been carried to a high pitch in Scotland; and, like France, 
she has always been rich in Memoirs. In putting such records 
in a final and permanent form before time has destroyed 
them, the Scottish History Society is doing historical work 
of the highest value. 


The meetings of the Royal Society during the past week 
have brought the properties of radium into prominence. We 
discuss elsewhere Sir William Ramsay’s interesting specula- 
tions on the transmutation of metals, but we may here call 
attention to a statement of Sir Oliver Lodge to an interviewer, 
in which he makes a remarkable deduction from the dis- 
covery. “Just as plant and animal life is traceable in the 
ultimate analysis to a single form, so all known materials are 
but collections in different numbers and groups of one single 
particle or unit, which seems likely to be nothing else than 
the infinitely small particle of electricity which is called an 
electron.” Different forms of lifeless matter would therefore 
seem to have been deduced from a single origin. It is 
impossible not to be impressed with the resemblance of this, 
the latest theory of modern science, to the conclusions of some 
of the pre-Socratic philosophers. The atomist Democritus 
would have agreed with Sir Oliver Lodge, just as Heraclitus 
would have seen his flux in the incessant motion of radium. 
It is a truism in the history of science that the beginner may 
by a kind of spiritual intuition reach a conclusion which it is 
reserved for generations of experimentalists laboriously to verify: 





The romance of radium, we may add, illustrates in an agree- 
able manner the scientific comity of nations. It appears from 
the interesting speech delivered by M. Curie at the banquet 
of the Royal Society on Monday that he and his wife were in- 
debted to the intervention of a Viennese geologist, Herr Suess, 
for the Austrian Government’s gift of the first quantity of 
uranium residue which enabled them to isolate radium. 
And now by a happy conjunction both Herr Suess and 
M. and Mme. Curie have been simultaneously honoured with 
the highest distinctions in their several departments of science 
which the Royal Society of Great Britain are able to bestow, 
—the former receiving the Copley, and M. and Mme. Curie 
the Davy, Medal. We confess to no little surprise that this 
remarkable achievement on the part of a woman—the partici- 
pation in an epoch-making discovery—has attracted so little 
comment. For Mme. Curieis no mere highly trained assistant 
—her thesis for the degree of Docteur-és-Sciences, which she 
obtained some years 2go, is pronounced by competent judges 
to be a masterly piece of work—and the concentration and 
endurance required in carrying on the experiments which led 
to the discovery of radium have no parallel in the history of 
science, unless it be that of Caroline Herschell. Mme. Curie, 
it should be added, is of Polish birth, a fact which has been 
appropriately commemorated in the naming of the element 
polonium. 


Friday’s papers contained the welcome news that the 
Admiralty had purchased the two battleships which were 
under construction at Elswick and Barrow for the Chilian 
Government at an inclusive cost of £1,875,000. One of them, 
the ‘Libertad,’ is said to be for her displacement the most 
powerfully armed ship afloat. As our readers will remember, 
we strongly urged their purchase by the Government last 
spring, but the scheme fell through, owing partly to the 
price asked, but partly, no doubt, to the traditional Admiralty 
distrust of vessels built in private yards. The delay, as it 
happens, has done no harm, and has saved the nation 
£325,000. We congratulate the Admiralty on having made 
an excellent bargain, and on having shown real enterprise in 
securing good material from non-official sources, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 


S we write on Friday the air is thick with conflicting 
rumours in regard to the situation in the Far East. 
According to one set, Japanese opinion is rising to fever- 
heat in favour of war, and will insist upon Japan sending 
an ultimatum to Russia which will be certain to result in 
war. According to another set, Japan and Russia have at 
the last moment struck a bargain, and have agreed that 
while Russia is to have Manchuria, Japan is to take 
Korea. For ourselves, we should be delighted to hear that 
such an arrangement had been arrived at. It would 
eliminate many dangerous elements from the situation in 
the Far East, and would allow both Russia and Japan to 
indulge their respective aspirations for expansion without 
risk of involving the rest of the world. We fear, how- 
ever, that the chances of such agreement are small. Russia 
would imagine that Japan, once entrenched on the main- 
land, would be in too strong a position for influencing 
China; while Japan would dislike the idea of acquiescing 
in Russia’s permanent occupation of so important a 
province of that Chinese Empire which it is her dream to 
revive in the future under Japanese leadership. 


But if this agreement cannot be reached, what is likely 
to be the result? That is a question of the utmost im- 
portance, and deserves the close consideration of the 
British people. The first point to be dealt with is,—will 
the Japanese really fight, or will they only push their 
claims up to the point just short of war? ‘lhe answer 
to this question depends upon many things. The 
Japanese statesmen, who are very able and astute men, 
will certainly not wish to fight unless they can feel 
reasonably sureof winning. Can they feel that their Fleet 
and their Army are capable of beating those of Russia ? 
A correspondent in our last issue in a very interesting 
letter stated his belief that the Japanese Army is not as 
strong as it appears to be to many foreign critics, and 
gave his reasons. To-day he writes of the Japanese 
Navy. In both cases he admits that a section of the 
force is of absolutely first-class fighting value, but he 
in effect contends that owing toa process of dilution the 
Army and Navy have ceased to be quite as good as 
they were,—though he evidently thinks that this pro- 
cess has gone a good deal less far in the Navy. In 
gaining in size the fighting forces of Japan have lost 
in quality. If he were asked how these doubts as to 
the value of the Japanese Army are to be recon- 
ciled with the fact that the Japanese force engaged in 
rescuing the Pekin Legations won the approval of every 
foreign critic, he would, we imagine, reply that the 
Japanese expeditionary force was a picked force, and not 
a fair sample of the Army as a whole; and that, judged 
in isolation, though it was one of the best fighting forces 
ever seen, it must not be taken as representative. Whether 
our correspondent is right in these criticisms, or whether 
we ought to take the enthusiastic view of Japan’s fighting 
capacity, which is assuredly the more popular view just now, 
we cannot pretend to say. We will not go farther than to 
point out that Mr. Norman’s opinion is unquestionably de- 
serving of public attention. If he is right, the Japanese 
Government will almost certainly not wish to fight. It may 
be, however, that, though unwilling, they will be forced to 
fight, for public opinion exercises a great weight in Japan. 
Undoubtedly there are many elements in Japan that make 
for war. In the first place, there are the Jingoes, who 
desire to fight, and especially to fight Russia; and next, it 
is said that owing to a very complicated political situation, 
it is to the supposed interest of certain parties in the State 
that war should break out. The classes now struggling te 
obtain a share of political power are alleged to believe that 
if the country were at war the honours and emoluments 
and privileges of office could not any longer be withheld 
from them, and that the ruling caste would be obliged to 
share power with those below it. It is possible, then, that 
war may come even though the ruling statesmen do not 
in their hearts believe that Japan is equal to the task. 


But though we think that the public here should not, 
if war breaks out, be too confident that Japan will carry 
all before her at sea, and be able even on land to confront 
Russia with success, we are well aware that Russia’s Army 








and Navy suffer equally—as, indeed, do ‘al oaaaal 
armies—from the process of dilution. We see no Bs 
to believe that the Russian ships or Russian regiments 
will be specially well equipped. It is notorious on 
corruption is to be found in both the Russian Arm re 
the Russian Navy, and we should be greatly surprised jf 
it had not impaired efliciency in both cases. Still, Russi 
has immense wealth and irresistible numbers, and these 
are certain to tell. In other words, Russia could affon 
to be beaten at the beginning of a war, while Japan cowl 
not. In spite, however, of these considerations, it is, yg 
admit, possible that Japan, even if her Navy is not 80 
perfect as it seems, might be able to annihilate the Russian 
Fleet in the Far East. Suppose this to have happened 
what would be the next step? We presume that Japan 
would next use her sea-power, supplemented by a land 
force, to make Port Arthur and a part of Manchuria up. 
tenable by Russia. Could she succeed here? Would not 
Russia, thanks to her Siberian Railway, be able to pour 
in troops sufficient to drive out the Japanese intruders? 
We cannot answer these questions dogmatically, but we con. 
fess that we do not see how Japan would be able to deal in 
any way effectively with Russia on land in the Far East, 


We have dealt above with the problem as it affects 
Japan and Russia ; but it is impossible for a British news. 
paper to approach the questions of war between these two 
Powers without also considering how it wi'! affect this 
country. Happily, under our Treaty of Alliance with 
Japan we are not bound to come to her aid unless she is 
attacked by two Powers. Is there any fear of another 
Power joining Russia? Probably there is not; but we 
must not forget that France is bound by ties of alliance 
to Russia which, in effect, would oblige her to help 
Russia if Russia were involved in war with two Powers, 
Would France, we wonder, consider that the casus foederis 
had arisen if China, as is by no means impossible, joined 
Japan in an attack on Russia? That France would be 
very loth to do so we may feel certain, but she might 
be placed in a very difficult position if Russia said 
to her :—‘ Either come to our aid with your Fleet in the 
Far East, or understand that you cannot any longer count 
on our help if you are attacked by the Triple Alliance’ 
Could France risk giving up her Russian Alliance, knowing 
that if she said “No” to the question we have just 
formulated the German Emperor would offer to Russia, 
if not active help in the Far East, at any rate his 
general friendship and support, and, in fact, apply for 
the place of first friend just vacated by France? That 
would clearly create so dangerous a situation for France 
that she must either yield to Russia, or find another 
make-weight by arranging terms of insurance with Britain 
and Italy against an attack from Germany. If we were 
willing to give them, she might be able to forego the 
Russian Alliance,—though Russia, being on the other 
side of the enemy, is clearly a more valuable ally than we 
should be. But if France thought it dangerous to risk part- 
ing from Russia, and came to her aid, we must, of course, 
come to the help of Japan, and engage in war by sea and 
land with France and Russia. That risk is the price we 
have to pay for a Japanese Alliance. It really comes to 
this, then: that if Russia were to be beaten by Japan, we 
should find ourselves either at war with France and Russia, 
or else forced to make an alliance with France guaranteeing 
her against a German invasion,—an entangling alliance 
of just the kind we have always tried to avoid. Possibly 
we may have the good luck to escape from the dilemma 
altogether , but the risk is not a very pleasant one, and, we 
think, justifies the opposition originally offered by us and 
those who agreed with us to the Alliance with Japan. We 
said then that the Alliance placed us at the mercy of 
Japan, and that our only hope was that Japan would 
prove merciful, and not involve us in what, from our point 
of view, would be a perfectly gratuitous risk. It is still 
our hope. Probably the next few days will decide whether 
Japan is or is not going to expose us to this risk. 





MR. BALFOUR’S “ APOLOGIA.” 


M® BALFOUR'S apologia in regard to the strictures 
we passed upon the conduct of military affairs by the 
Government is remarkable for many things, but for nothing 
so much as for its misapprehension of the indictment pre- 
ferred against the Administration by public opinion. Mr. 
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Balfour apparently does not understand, or perhaps does 
‘ch to understand, what is the charge made against 
not Wa Office. Shortly, the nation does not expect him 
eg pag od iudge of sabres, but it does expect him, or 
poo ho A for War, to be able to count, and to 
a hatever the experts say or do not say, that eighty 
— swonda is not a large enough reserve with which to 
oo wd or a war. We are by no means inclined to take 
niet ie ta that the professional soldiers can always be 
mi “ps to give wise advice to the Government, or that 
p> et military opinion must always be deferred to in regard 
ae Office business. On the other hand, we agree with 
Mr. Balfour in thinking not only that supreme civilian con- 
‘rol is necessary, but also that the civilian may be able by 
a judicious exercise of his controlling and examining in- 
telligence to make expert advice more useful than when 
it is given in isolation. We do not, that is, blame the 
Government for not acting on military advice, but rather 
for leaving too many things to the soldiers, and trying 
to shelter themselves behind the opinions of the experts. 
We hold, in fact, that the civilian head of the War Office 
—Lord Lansdowne—neglected to make due prepara- 
tions for war, and so went into war with the Army in 
an unfit condition. We hold, further, that in the matters 
in which our military preparations broke down a wise 
and instructed civilian opinion was just as likely to be 
sound as a military opinion, and that a civilian of 
ability who had for six months brought his mind to bear 
upon military affairs ought to have been able to form as 
sound a general idea of our military needs as any soldier. 
In other words, the plea, “‘ We were not told these things 
were necessary by the soldiers, and we could not have 
known them of ourselves,” is one which will not suffice to 
shelter Lord Lansdowne and his colleagues when they are 
arraigned for neglecting to make proper preparations for 
the war. ‘ 

Let us see what were the defects in preparation dis- 
closed to the War OCommission. To begin with, the 
stores of khaki clothing were quite insufficient, although 
it was known to everybody that if war took place 
only khaki clothes would be used, and it was likewise 
known that war was possible. Tents were also deficient. 
The rifles in reserve were so badly sighted that at five 
hundred yards, if properly aimed, they would inevitably 
send the bullet eighteen inches to the left. That is, the better 
these rifles were aimed and the more steadily they were 
held, the more absolutely certain it was that they could not 
reach the enemy. Of field and horse artillery the supply 
was inadequate; while there were three hundred and 
twenty-six less machine-guns available than had actually 
been authorised. Of artillery harness we had only five 
hundred sets, and this though the wear and tear of 
artillery harness is, of course, enormous when troops are 
in the field; while we had, again, only five hundred sets of 
cavalry saddles in reserve to meet the requirements of 
sixteen thousand men. Of horse-shoes we were very 
short, and of mule-shoes we had none. Still worse, our 
nominal ammunition reserve was low, and of it some 
sixty-five million rounds were useless, as it was liable 
to “strip,” and so injure both the rifle and the 
man who fired it. ‘Now we contend that these were 
all matters in which a civilian judgment was likely 
to be quite as sound as that of a military expert. In 
other words, it does not take a military expert to see that 
an army has enough stores, and stores efficient of their 
kind. Experts are wanted to choose the best type of 
rifle or the best horse-shoe, but when the choice has been 
made the civilian chief can ensure proper supplies of them 
quite as well as the soldier experts. But perhaps it 
will be said: “Is it fair to blame Lord Lansdowne for 
not having counted the sabres, or the horse-shoes, or the 
machine-guns, or discovered that the reserve rifles could not 
shoot straight, or that the reserve ammunition stripped ? 
It could not be his business to look into such details.” 
Our answer is that unless the responsibility for grievous 
neglect is visited on the person in supreme control, you 
will never get efficiency. It is equally true in business 
that the head of a great department cannot see to every 
detail himself. Yet, in spite of this, he is blamed and 
got rid of if things “which he could not be expected to 
know about” go wrong on a great scale. If he is not 
to be made responsible, then it is useless to try to 
ovtain efficiency except from each ultimate individual and 








for the things immediately under the individval’s eyes. 
At any rate, Lord Lansdowne repudiated this plea, for ke 
himself said to the Commission: “If anybody has to be 
hung, it is the Secretary of State for War.” 

But even if this is admitted, we shall expect to be met by 
the assertion: “It is all very well to be wise after the 


‘event, but who could have thought that so much artillery 


and so many horses would be wanted ? Lord Lansdowne 
did his best, but he could not foresee events, and make 
the kind of preparations that were required by the 
Boer War.” But this is exactly what we contend that 
he could have done. We have the more right to say so 
because a year and a half before the war broke out we 
pointed out that Lord Lansdowne was only “ patching” 
the Army, and sketched in rough outline the kind 
of preparation and organisation appropriate to the 
British Army. Writing of his proposals for increasing 
the artillery, made in March, 1898, we dwelt upon their 
insufficiency, and strongly urged the importance in an 
Army like the British of having an adequate supply of 
artillery, and we instanced incidentally the “almost 
exaggerated importance” given by the Boers to their 
artillery. We asked then for (1) a very full proportion 
of guns to our Regulars; (2) a large reserve of guns 
to meet war emergencies; and (3) a very large force of 
artillery to stiffen and support our Auxiliary Forces :— 

“ Yet, as far as we can make out [we continued], the Govern- 
ment seem to have refused to face this clear conclusion. They 
propose merely to supply a fairly full proportion of guns to 
their three army corps,—that formula so dear to the official 
mind. They do not, unless we have entirely misread their 
statement, intend to supply a large reserve of guns, and they 
make no sort of provision for supplying a large force of 
artillery to act with the Militia and Volunteers whenever 
they shall be called out. In fact, their proposals as regards 
the artillery seem based on no coherent principle. We are at 
present terribly short of guns, so the War Office proposes to 
give us a good many more; but that ‘good many more’ is not 
calculated on any reasoned or definite plan. Jones finds his house 
is very much under-insured; he therefore adds a couple of 
thousand pounds to it offhand instead of thinking out what his 
house is really worth, and then bringing up his insurance to that 
figure. In other words, he lets his former deficiency, not his real 
needs, be the measure of the increase. But even doubling your 
insurance is not enough, is not even decently prudent, if before 
your house was only insured at a fourth of its proper value. We 
wish, then, the House of Commons could, or would, do in this 
case what a municipality does when a committee brings up an 
inadequate proposal,—send the artillery scheme back for recon- 
sideration.” —Spectator, March 5th, 1898. 

Now if a journalist, writing without any expert knowledge 
whatever, and merely using his common-sense in regard 
to the question of a proper provision of artillery, could 
arrive at a right conclusion, as events have since proved 
that our conclusion was, why should we assume that Lord 
Lansdowne could not be expected to do so? Why, 
with all his great official experience behind him, and with 
all the weight of responsibility urging him to bend his 
mind to the subject, could he not reasonably be expected 
to come to conclusions similar to ours in regard to artillery 
and horses and stores, and munitions of war of all kinds ? 
We need hardly say that we make no sort of claim to any 
wonderful prescience in the matter. We only asserted a 
very obvious thing in a very obvious way. But the more 
obvious and commonplace our criticism is shown to be, 
the more clear is it that Lord Lansdowne should have put 
his house in order in the four years which elapsed between 
his taking office and the outbreak of the war. We have 
no vindictive feeling towards Lord Lansdowne, and enter- 
tain, indeed, a keen sense of dislike in having to speak 
disagreeable things of so high-minded and amiable a man. 
If, however, Mr. Balfour will insist upon confusing the 
issue in regard to the Report of the War Commission, we 
must speak out. 

‘Let us formulate our contention. It is that the 
Report of the War Commission shows that our military 
preparations were neither adequate nor efficient, and that 
Lord Lansdowne is primarily, and the Cabinet secondarily, 
responsible for this state of things, because Lord Lans- 
downe did not insist either on proper preparations 
being made or on resigning his office. Instead, he 
simply “carried on,” and “carried on” when the course 
which was laid for the ship—and which he had 
power to alter—led straight to disaster. What Lord 
Lansdowne ought to have done when he went to the 
War Office was to have said to himself:—‘My duty 
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here is to prepare for war. All history shows that this is 
a responsibility most difficult to carry out properly, and 
that neglect in preparation has been committed again and 
again, even by the greatest military experts. I must not, 
therefore, dream of trusting to them alone, and if they say 
all is well, going to sleep. I must bear the responsibility 
myself, and must myself see that there is no neglect in 
providing the necessaries of war. I must, of course, trust 
the soldiers absolutely in the field; but I will see that 
the Army is in peace-time prepared and got ready to meet 
the demands that will be made upon it if war comes. And 
since it is notorious that wars when they come impuse a 
much more severe strain than seemed at all likely, I will pro- 
vide, not against the likely, but against the unlikely strain.’ 
But though this may have been what Lord Lansdowne 
ought to have said to himself, we know from the Report 
of the War Commission that he said nothing of the kind, 
but simply “carried on” from day to day, immersed in 
bureaucratic detail, and oblivious to the real needs of the 
great Department over which he reigned supreme. His re- 
sponsibility, then, is great and primary. Hardly jess great, 
though secondary, is that of his colleagues Ministers are 
responsible for each other, and to a very large extent may 
be said to guarantee each other’s efficiency. If they saw 
that Lord Lansdowne’s administration was ineffective at 
the War Office—and they ought to have seen it—they 
should have removed him from office. The fact that he 
was not so removed, and that it was indolently assumed 
that he was doing all that was necessary, makes the whole 
Cabinet responsible. From that responsibility they cannot 
escape, and if the nation is wise it will hold them to it one 
and all, Free-traders quite as much as Protectionists. The 
matter is too vital a one for sectional politics, and we do not 
desire for a moment to protect any portion of the body re- 
sponsible. How, then, can the country exact the responsi- 
bility? By dismissing the Ministers concerned from office. 
We do not, of course, want them proscribed for ever; but it 
should at least be shown that men cannot bring the nation 
so near an unthinkable disaster without their neglect being 
marked and punished. The fact that at the crisis Mr. 
Balfour, as we have repeatedly pointed out, acted with 
splendid nerve and firmness, is no excuse for want of 
proper preparation in the years preceding the war. 





~~ 
AN UNDERSTANDING WITH FRANCE. 


\HE visit of the British Parliamentary delegates to 
Paris is the latest in a series of events which testify 
to the growing desire of Britain and France to see their 
peoples living in friendship. The visit of the King to 
Paris and of President Loubet to England, the Arbi- 
tration Treaty, and the various exchanges of hospitality 
between private bodies are the signs, we believe, of a deep- 
settled conviction that there is nothing in the nature of 
things to set the two nations against each other. It used 
to be assumed that Britain and France were eternally 
irreconcilable, a belief apparently based upon the old dis- 
trust of French politics inherited from the timeof the French 
Revolution, and supported by the transient nature of French 
Governments. But she has been the possessor for many 
years of a singularly stable form of government, and we 
are beginning to realise that France has outgrown the 
strange humours of her years of development, and is a 
static force in European policy. We see her allied for the 
present with a nation which some of us have been taught 
to distrust, but we are also beginning to realise how little 
the interests of such an alliance conflict with ours. On 
the other hand we see a European Power which, if it is 
to achieve its dreams, must come into the sharpest conflict 
with British aims. We are beginning, too, to appreciate 
the dangers of isolation, and the blessings of a clear under- 
standing with our neighbours on matters of national 
policy. In these circumstances the way is prepared for 
that sympathy and mutual understanding which are more 
permanent than any formal alliance. This is the more 
necessary since the old division of Europe between the 
Triple and Dual Alliances is already out of date. There 
must soon be a new taking of sides in the game of national 
interests. 

If we look abroad, we find no permanent source of trouble 
to mar our relations with France. Egypt used to be the bone 
of contention ; but France has long ceased to have serious 
ambitions in regard to Egypt, and of late years her inter- 
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ference has been only the backwash of an old policy, YW, 
understand that even this nominal interference approaches 
an end, and that France is prepared to recognisg 
authority in Egypt, and give her diplomatic approval tg 
an indubitable fact. Remove Egypt, an YOu remo 
what was the chief root of bitterness to a former decade 
of English and French politicians. But France must 
have a return for her non-interference, and this she will 
seek in a similar attitude on the part of Britain to her 
policy in North-West Africa. The day has gone by for 
obstructing an extension of power by a European State ig 
a foreign country where the extension is of no Possible 
importance to ourselves. The French policy in North. 
West Africa is not unlike English policy in Egypt. Her 
supremacy is a fact; it only remains for us to recognise it 
with a good grace, scarcely a difficult task when there jg a 
substantial reward waiting on our recognition. We hayg 
already accepted the French West African Empire. he 
old days of imperfect delimitation, and consequent frontier 
troubles, are past, and the British and French spheres arg 
clearly defined and their interests sharply distinguished, 
In Siam there are many outstanding questions ; but there 
is no real cause for trouble if we are prepared to follow 
that policy which we ask of France in Egypt, and giveg 
diplomatic sanction to existing facts. Newfoundland ig 
perhaps the only dangerous spot; but we have every 
hope that the complicated question of French rights 
in that island will soon be amicably settled. Speaking 
generally, we cannot point to any part of the outlook 
on foreign affairs where France's interests are likely 
to conflict with ours. She has a Colonial Empire, and 
she desires to make it a prosperous one,—a legitimate 
ambition in which we may wish her all success. But ag 
things stand there cannot be any great extension, for it isa 
costly Empire, and the expense of upkeep and development 
will put territorial expansion for long out of her power. 

In domestic politics there is no sign of anything to lead 
to friction. Now that the excitement of the Dreyfus case 
has gone, the morbid interest which Britain took in her 
neighbour’s affairs has gone with it. Englishmen are not 
concerned to criticise their neighbours’ policy too closely, 
believing that a man’s house is his castle, and that a 
people are probably the best judges of their own business, 
The abuse of Britain during the war—a time, it must be 
remembered, when the French Government behaved with 
perfect correctness—is almost forgotten, and we may detect 
in the present French attitude some degree of shame for 
that performance. The Anti-Clerical measures of the French 
Government have at least awakened no indignation ina 
country which is Protestant, whatever that country may 
think of the wisdom of the policy. Commercially our 
relations with France have been of the best; and though 
we trust that no departure will take place from our 
traditional policy, yet France would suffer less from a 
reformed British tariff than almost any other Great Power, 
In Army and Navy questions there is no room for friction, 
France desires a large and eflicient Navy, but she has none 
of Germany’s grandiose ambitions, and her naval policy in 
no way threatens our naval supremacy. 

But there is more in the case than a mere absence of 
hindrances ; there are certain very positive inducements to 
friendship. The consistent Liberalism of Britain, as the 
Temps has pointed out, stands in striking contrast to the 
militarism of German policy or the cast-iron bureaucracy 
of Russia. Britain was the original model for reforming 
France ; and though we have had many wars and quarrels 
since then, British Constitutionalism still remains as a 
euiding force in her domestic politics. It should be re- 
membered, too, that in history we have been more closely 
connected with France than with any other country. We 
fought her off and on for nine hundred years, her literature 
has moulded ours, we have had alliances without number, 
we have taken from her her ideas and given her ours in 
return, and in the theoretical basis of our politics we 
do not differ from her. Lastly, we have one common 
object in foreign affairs. Both nations have oversea 
Empires which they desire to maintain and develop, 
and to both in the long run is opposed the power of 
Germany. That European Power which aims at naval 
supremacy must remain the chief opponent of Britain, 
and that Power which seeks control over Holland and the 
ports of the North Sea must continue a menace to France. 
We have consistently maintained that there is nothing im 
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i icy, if met in a fair spirit, inconsistent with 
eee ea we have kay also that German 
or bitions are radically and finally opposed to them. In 
rr a we have not-only a nation with whose interests it is 
difficult to conceive at the moment any serious conflict 
also a nation whose main principle of foreign 
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arising, be practically identical with ours. 
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A GREAT SOCIAL REFORM. 


HE heartiest congratulations of all friends of social 
‘i progress are due to Lord Grey upon the facts pre- 
sented by his letter in Monday’s Times on the growth of 
the Public-House Trust movement. With the modesty 
which is so becoming, but by no means always to be found, 
in true social reformers, he is careful, at the outset of his 
truly delightful story of progress, to point out that . it 
must always be remembered that the honour of initiating 
this movement belongs to the Rev. Osbert Mordaunt, to 
the Bishop of Chester, and to Colonel Craufurd. They 
formed the People’s Refreshment-House Association in 
1896, with the object of taking over public-houses from 
landowners who might desire to apply the Trust or 
Gothenburg principle to public-houses on their estates. 
And, of course, for several years before that date, as most 
of us will readily recall, the Bishop of Chester had laboured 
with unflagging zeal to draw public opinion towards the 
view that in the application of the principle in question 
lay certainly one of the best hopes of exorcising the demon 
of intemperance so far as it still afflicted the working 
classes. Increasing evidences of success attended Dr. 
Jayne’s efforts, marked, as they were, by a constant 
recognition of the necessity of proceeding on the line 
of least resistance, through the utilisation, indeed, of 
Scandinavian experience, but in a temper and fashion 
essentially consonant with English social habits. In any 
complete history of the movement of which the doctrinal 
foundation, if we may so say, was thus laid, it would 
be recorded that, many years ago, the principle was 
vigorously preached at Birmingham by Mr. Chamberlain ; 
and was put into successful practice in the village of 
Ardington, on his Berkshire estate, by a great proprietor 
with whom Lord Grey was closely connected,—the late 
Lord Wantage. Mr. Mordaunt, mentioned above, was 
also, we believe, an active local pioneer, and there may 
have been one or two others. Not, however, till after 
some years’ working of the People’s Refreshment- 
House Association was there a sufficient body of 
experience available to be utilised with convincing 
force in illustrating the commercial practicability, as 
well as the philanthropic desirability, of an extensive 
adoption in this country of the “Trust” tenure of public- 
houses,—a blessed redemption, by the way, of a noble 
word, miserably misapplied of late. 

At that psychological moment occurred the decisive 
intervention of Lord Grey. Enjoying a_ well-earned 
reputation both for wide social sympathies and for 
sound administrative aptitudes, he set himself to 
persuade those engaged in local administration through- 
out the country that the time had come for “an 
organised effort to ‘Gothenburg’ all new licenses.” His 
success in this mission has been quite extraordinary. In 
his own county of Northumberland a Public-House Trust 
Company was formed in May, 1901. Three months later 
the example thus set was followed by Kent, Durham, and 
North Yorkshire ; and in August of the same year there 
was formed the Central Public-House Trust Association to 
promote the establishment of separate county Trust Com- 
panies. Less than two years have passed since then, but 
Lord Grey is able to report that “the only (English) 
counties whose Lords-Lieutenant and other leading gentle- 
men have refused to give me any support, and in which a 
Trust Company is not yet in existence or in process of 
formation, are Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Leicestershire, 
Norfolk, and Oxfordshire.” In North and South Wales 
the movement is well afoot. “Through the public-spirited 
enterprise of the Fifeshire miners six Trust Companies 
have been formed for the management of single houses, 
and Jarger Trust Companies have been registered for Ren- 
frewshire, Glasgow District, and the East of Scotland.” 
In Ireland the Ulster Public-Houses Trust Company has 
made a most encouraging start; and the same idea is 
“catching on ” in various parts of South Africa, Australasia, 








and Canada. The actual quantitative result of the pro- 
pagandist work in the United Kingdom has been to bring 
the number of houses under Trust management up to 
one hundred and fourteen, and to ensure the application 
of Trust principles to over one hundred additional houses 
on the termination of current leases. 

Everybody knows by this time what, broadly speaking, 
is involved in “Trust management” of public-houses. It 
is the aim of such management to “convert” the public- 
house, in Lord Grey’s words, “as far as possible from a 
mere drinking-bar into something more closely resembling 
a well-conducted club.” And that aim is being realised 
up and down the country in the fullest and clearest 
fashion. This is abundantly evident from the extracts 
given by Lord Grey from a confidential Report recently 
submitted by Colonel Craufurd, to whose admirable work 
as honorary secretary the success of the pioneer “ People’s 
Refreshment-House Association” was largely due, and 
who, at the request of the Central Public-House Trust 
Association, has made a tour of surprise visits to the 
houses under Trust management. There could not be 
pleasanter reading. Its general effect is that houses in 
which, at the best, the interest, and therefore the object, 
of the manager was the sale of intoxicants up to the 
limits allowed by the law, having regard to the apparent 
capacity of each customer to carry his liquor steadily, 
and which, in some cases, were distinctly centres of moral 
deterioration for the neighbourhood in which they are 
situated, have been beneficially transformed. They have 
become houses to which respectable people of both sexes 
and all ages can resort with pleasure and comfort, and, 
amidst an atmosphere physically and morally wholesome, 
can obtain wholesome refreshment, solid or liquid, with no 
encouragement to the preference of stimulants, but rather 
the reverse, and with a firm prevention of all approach to 
xcess. Swearing is suppressed, and that, as it seems, not, 
or not so much, by the fear of being “chucked out,” as by 
the presence of respectable female attendants, to whom 
evil words would be an insult condemned by the public 
opinion of the customers generally. The legitimate tastes 
of customers are considered and their suggestions attended 
to where possible. Threepenny bowls of soup and bread 
are thus provided at one North of England Trust inn, 
formerly a public-house of the lowest sort, but now “a 
clean and respectable house, doing a fair refreshment and 
non-alcoholic trade, in addition to beer and spirits.” .At ~ 
Benwell, Newcastle-on-Tyne, “men can bring their own 
food and get it cooked, and an ingenious plan of numbering 
cooking-tins has been devised for the purpose.” Perhaps 
the most triumphant case of all is that of the public-house 
at Kelty, Fifeshire, run by a company of local pitmen on the 
most respectable lines, in the face of competition from four 
other public-houses, and with such pecuniary success that 
a splendid bowling-green has been provided out of the 
profits, and that the rival houses “ have all levelled up 
both as to quality and conduct since the opening of the 
Trust house.” 

It is hardly possible to overrate the beneficent poten- 
tialities of the movement whose working is illustrated by 
the Report from which we have quoted. And, without 
doubt, Lord Grey, to whom the present position of this 
really great reform is so largely due, has established a 
powerful claim to be heard on any question connected 
with it. Money is required, both to clear from a debt of 
several hundred pounds the propagandist organisation 
of the Central Public-House Trust Association and for the 
further prosecution of its missionary work. Funds are also 
required to enable the Association, as it desires, to challenge 
in the Law Courts the action of any Licensing Bench 
which mayat the next Brewster Sessions pursuethe practice, 
not a little in vogue with such Tribunals, of bartering new 
licenses to applicants for the surrender of old ones, in 
districts where they are too numerous;—a practice which, 
us Lord Grey points out, both encourages the maintenance 
of unnecessary and unprofitable houses “as the purchasing 
coin of new licenses,” and also gratuitously strengthens 
the claim for compensation. Whatever decision the Law 
Courts may give on this question, Lord Grey’s opinion on 
the public issues involved deserves the respectful con- 
sideration of all Licensing Justices. The Trust Companies 
are, in truth, the bodies, where they exist in new or 
growing districts, to whom new licenses should be assigned 
Ly such action the future legislative treatment of the 
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licensing question will be kept free from any needless 
enhancement of existing difficulties, and the population 
growing up in the newer urban areas will be secured 
pleasant and wholesome provision for refreshment and 
social enjoyment, free from the risks and contaminations 
almost inevitably connected with public-houses run on 
individualist lines. 





PROTECTION OR EDUCATION ? 


| ee is a very common error to suppose that Free-traders 
think that English trade is in so satisfactory a state that 
it is needless, if not impossible, to dream of making im- 
provements in it. No doubt it is a convenient error as 
well as a common one. It enables the Protectionist 
advocate to defeat us, as he thinks—at all events, as he 
means his audiences to think—by the simple process of 
quoting exceptions to what we are supposed to have set up 
as a universal rule. ‘You hold,’ he says, ‘that from the 
point of view of English commerce and English industry we 
are living in the best of all possible worlds. What do you 
make, then, of this trade or that other trade which, as I 
shall prove to you, is on its last legs? One exception to a 
universal proposition is as good as a hundred, and I can 
name not one only, but ten.’ This answer might possibly 
be as conclusive in substance as it certainly is in form if 
the picture drawn in it of the Free-trade case had any 
truth in it. But it has not. Free-traders have never 
committed themselves to any statement so preposterous. 
They have never denied that English trade might, as 
regards some, if not many, of its branches, be in a very 
much better state than it is. They have never pretended 
that it would not be in a better state if there were no Pro- 
tective duties in other countries. They have been content 
to insist that Protective duties are only one cause among 
many why English trade is not more prosperous than it is, 
and that the disadvantages it suffers from would only be 
made greater if we introduced similar duties into this 
country. 

The Times of Tuesday contained a valuable sketch of 
education in Germany, and of its influence upon com- 
mercial progress. Before the fiscal controversy was 
started we used to hear a great deal about the educational 
superiority of Germany. Since that time we have heard 
very much less. Theorists who wish to introduce a new 
explanation of a particular disease naturally look with 
disfavour at any rival essays in diagnosis. It is impos- 
sible, however, to read the Times account of the German 
elementary schools without recognising the superiority of 
the foundation laid in them over anything that we can show 
in England on at all a similar scale. The German system 
is rooted in common-sense. ‘The children are taught to 
speak, read, and write correctly; and particular pains are 
devoted to secure clear enunciation and good pronunciation. 
Thoroughness is the great aim, quality not quantity of 
accomplishment.” If we compare this standard with 
that to which the elementary school in England conforms, 
we shall see that if we are to rival the Germans in 
education we must begin at the beginning. With us 
the child comes for the most part to the continuation 
or technical school with no experience of thoroughness 
on which to build his later studies. Nor do the Ger- 
mans leave children to themselves, as we do in England, 
when the elementary schooling is over. The continuation 
schools, indeed, are not yet universal in Germany. In 
some of the States they are compulsory ; in others they are 
set up, and attendance at them enforced, at the pleasure of 
the local authority. But everywhere they are becoming 
more general, and everywhere they are of the same 
character and carried on with the same object. In 
Diisseldorf, for exampie, some sixteen hundred boys 
attended the compulsory classes last winter, the instruction 
given in these classes varying according to the traces which 
the students meant to follow. This preparation ends at 
seventeen; but it leaves those who have been subjected to 


it in a very different position as regards preparation for 
their future careérs from any that a boy can hope to attain 
who has never had any systematic and thorough instruction 
since he left the elementary schoo!, and perhaps not much 
of it there. 


In a speech delivered some four weeks back, and since 
reprinted by the Liberal _Leaztne, Mr. Haldane gives 


examples of some Eng! sii industries wich have declined, 





not: because the goods manufactured in them are kept 

of foreign countries by Protective duties, but eeu Fs 
goods themselves are inferior to those which are produced 
in foreign countries. One of these is cellulose, The 
German manufacturers make a finer quality of cellu, 
than the English manufacturers. We have not yet 
ceeded in making it so white as they do, and for man 2 
the uses to which cellulose is now put whiteness ca 
essential quality. How did the German manufacturerg 
set about obtaining this whiteness ? Twelve of them says 
Mr. Haldane, “combined together and put down £100 000 
providing besides £12,000 a year, and in one of the 
suburbs of Berlin, near the great University, founded ay 
institution which we have nothing like in this country 
They had the most distinguished Professor of Chemistry 
that they could get from the University of Berlin at thy 
head of it; they gave him a large salary; they employed 
under him the best- highly technically trained assistants 
that the University and the Technical Schools of Berlin 
could produce. ..... Whenever they had a problem 
whenever they found that the British manufacturer was 
making his celiuloid a little whiter, they said to their 
experts, ‘Will you show us how to make ours whiter stil]9" 
The investigators were set to work, and we were beaten 
nearly out of the field.” How would retaliatory duties op 
Protective duties help us here? We have been beaten, 
not by tariffs, but by our inferior knowledge of our own 
business. A general who has assigned the overwhelming 
numbers of the enemy in explanation of his defeat 
naturally dislikes a correction which shows that the result 
was due to a want of tactical skill which would probably 
have been fatal if the relative strength of the two armies 
had been reversed. Or take the case of colour dyes. If 
we had been beaten by the French in this branch of trade, 
we should probably explain it by their greater taste or 
their better climate. But no one has ever heard of German 
taste, nor is the German sun so exceptionally bright that 
it constantly supplies those who work under its beneficent 
rays with a kaleidoscopic succession of new tints. No; 
the explanation lies in a sentence. “In the German 
trade there are employed some five hundred first-rate 
chemists; in the English coal-tar trade there are employed 
some forty chemists.” We have our part, indeed, in 
the German success. We supply the raw material of it. 
“Our own coal-tar,” says Mr. Haldane, “ goes out to 
Germany in great quantities, and it is there treated by 
the great chemical firms in such a fashion that we cannot 
compete with them at all.” They have used their newly 
developed skill in one direction which is specially injurious 
to us. Mr. Haldane describes a walk he lately took in 
Berlin, and the pride with which his German companion 
told him that certain tall chimneys belonged to Professor 
Fischer’s laboratory, “‘ where they are making all sorts of 
discoveries, and among them hoy to develop the artificial 
indigo which is to ruin your Indian trade.” That is a 
very serious consideration for the rulers of India. But if 
artificial indigo is to drive natural indigo out of the 
market, it is better that the supply of the artificial 
product should be in the same hands that have hitherto 
held the natural product. In this way the loss to one 
part of the Empire will be made good in some degree by 
the gain to another part. Englishmen seem to prefer that 
the injury to India should be inflicted for other people's 
benefit rather than for their own. This may be a pretty 
sentiment, but it is not business, and the effect of in- 
dulging it is simply to impoverish England as well as India, 
and to allow Germany to get the better of both. What 
greater chemical skill means to Germany, what the want 
of it means to England, is shown by the fact that, while 
the big chemical firms in Germany are paymg dividends 
of 24 or 26 per cent., many of our chemical works are 
paying next to nothing. 

It is easy to imagine an objection that will be taken at 
this point. Do you expect us, it will be said, to believe 
that all these industrial successes can be traced to the 
thoroughness of German elementary education and to 
compulsory attendance at continuation schools? Certainly 
not. What we do want people to believe is that these 
successes come from an appreciation of the value of educa- 
tion, of which the elementary and continuation schools are 
only indications. It is necessary that the workman should 
be educated if he is to profit by his employer's guidance. 
But it is even more necessary that the employer should 
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r he will not be able to give the workman 
be sincntes, 9 In both these respects we 


‘cht sort of guidance. 
» at F disadvantage. The workman is badly taught 


- rather, perhaps, taught the wrong things, 
_— comes to yee trade he does not bring to 
the study of it that habit of thoroughness which he must 
t somehow if he is to keep abreast of modern conditions. 
But the employer is equally ignorant, it may be, of the 
theory of his own trade, while he has not the practical 
skill which in the workman sometimes stands to him in 
the place of theory. The manufacturer must be educated 
ually with the mechanic. When we have accomplished 
this, we shall find that high tariffs will be of small avail 
in keeping English goods out of the world’s markets. 








THE MATERIAL PILLAR OF SOCIETY. 
MID fiscal controversies and speculations on the future of 
this or that nation or civilisation, a question has arisen 
which concerns the future of all civilisations. At the recent 
meetings of the Royal Society the meaning of radium was 
discussed, and Sir William Ramsay and Sir Oliver Lodge 
have given their views of the significance of the discovery. 
The properties of the new element have been explained to the 
world at length, and most people are familiar by hearsay with 
the stuff, which is worth £15,000 an ounce, if an ounce could 
be put on the market. But now we are given on the best 
authority the deduction of scientists from the discovery, and 
a very startling deduction it is. It appears that elements of 
high atomic weight, such as uranium and radium, are con- 
stantly decomposing into elements of low atomic weight. “In 
doing so they give off heat, and also possess the curious 
property of radio-activity. What these elements are is un- 
known, except in one case; one of the products of the decom- 
position of the emanations from radium is helium.” Now gold 
isan element of high atomic weight. Is gold changing, and 
js the process capable cf being accelerated by human ingenuity ? 
Sir William Ramsay thinks that if it is, “it is much more 
likely that it is being converted into silver and copper than 
that it is being formed from them.” THe concludes that at 
this stage speculation is futile, but that further experiment 
is certain to lead to a more positive knowledge of the elements 
and their transformation. So far it is more probable that 
gold may be transformed into copper than copper into gold, 
but there is always a possibility that science may achieve 
the converse. If such atime ever comes, the old charlatans 
of the Middle Ages will be strangely justified of their 
heresies. The transmutation of metals was the pet scheme 
of. the alchemists, and many were their dreams of a potion 
which should transform iron into gold. So far modern specu- 
lation seems to point to a natural process of transmutation, 
supposing such transmutation exists; but what is a natural 
process to-day may to-morrow be induced or accelerated by 
science. 

Do people realise what would happen if this mediaeval 
dream ever became a modern reality ? If it became possible 
simply and expeditiously to transmute lead and iron into gold 
or silver, the basis of our civilisation would disappear. 
Wealth in kind would become the only form of riches. The 
stores of bullion at the banks would become simply heaps of 
scrap-iron. The great financial centres of the world, which 
owe their importance to their gold reserves, would lose the 
basis of their pre-eminence. The change, perhaps, would not 
come at once. For a little while coined gold and silver would 
remain at a fictitious value; but as the aggregate of precious 
metal increased immoderately and its intrinsic value fell, the 
nominal value, which must bear some relation to real value, 
would also decline. A sovereign would become no more than a 
dishonoured banknote, representing, it is true, a certain amount 
of labour or produce, but incapable of realisation in any 
known value, because the basis of values had fallen. Banking 
would come to an end; reserves of capital would cease to have 
any practical meaning; all forms of investment would cease ; 
the gold-producing countvies, like the Transvaal and West 
Australia, would be bankrupted; and the elaborate system of 
commerce which mankind has built up during a thousand 
years would crumble about our ears, for there would be no 
standard, no little rod, by which to measure prices. 

After the first confusion of the catastrophe was over, and 
men had time to face the problem, they would realise that 


there was no way of escape. The old civilisation had gone 
for ever. A standard of value is necessary for all people 
living in a complex society under different modes of life and 
at considerable distances from each other. And such a 
standard must possess three qualities,—it must not be a 
common commodity, but something relatively scarce; it must 
exist in some portable form; and it must be, roughly speak- 
ing, imperishable. A standard of value is not the same thing 
as a medium of exchange, but it is impossible wholly to sepa- 
rate them. We caunot have some clumsy and impracticable 
standard, and a simple and practicable medium, for it must 
always be possible to transpose the two, and use as the medium 
of exchange that which is also the standard of value. A bank- 
note is a convenient counter, but only because we can change 
it for gold by crossing the street. The essential conditions of 
a standard, it seems to us, are fulfilled only by the precious 
metals. They are rare, they admit of presentation in a handy 
form, and, what is more, they can be made to bear the impress 
of the State, which fixes their value; and, finally, they are 
for all practical purposes indestructible. No other com- 
modity known to man has the same merits. Precious stones 
are rare, but they exist as fixed units, incapable of adaptation 
to a common pattern, and they would be excessively awkward 
in daily use. Who is to tell in an ordinary hurried bargain a 
diamond from a piece of crystal? It would in no way meet 
the difficulty to use as the medium of exchange counters of 
some cheap substance marked with an index number referring 
to some standard of value in the shape of precious stones, for 
in the last resort the two uses cannot be differentiated, and 
we should only postpone our difficulty to a later stage. 

The destruction of civilised society would be the only 
result. Our commerce would become barter and little more. 
Doubtless in time ratios of value would be fixed in practice 
between different goods, and instead of being able to set down 
the price of a ship in gold we should be compelled to state it 
in the terms of a number of equivalent commodities. We 
have got beyond calculating in coins, though we still 
talk of being impecunious. The basis of a complex com- 
merce would be gone. Our methods of banking, our 
State finance, our company system would all disappear. 
Life would become barren, nations would become poorer, 
cities would be forsaken, population would diminish. The 
principle of division of labour, which is the basis not only 
of society but of international commerce, would be rudely 
shaken. Life would not become simpler, for a currency is 
the great simplifier of life, though we are so used to it that 
we can scarcely realise its absence; but society would slowly 
settle down to its rude elements. All complex trades and 
professions would be eliminated, and in that Saturnian era 
life would be highly ascetic, highly difficult, and extremely 
dull. We could not even have a tariff and a fiscal con- 
troversy without a standard of value such as the precious 
metals provide. 

We are all ready to admit that the precious metals are the 
root of allevil; but it is equally true that they are the founda- 
tion of that laborious civilisation which mankind has been 
at such pains to create. To have a civilisation we must have 
a suitable standard of value and a convenient medium of 
exchange, and if the metals were ever to be made freely trans- 
mutable our basis would be gone, so far as the human mind 
can see. It is apparently a small thing—the mere fact that by 
some law of Nature it has been impossible so far to change the 
specific character of certain metals—but it is the mainstay of 
our populous world. We do not always realise how delicate 
an affair is the system which looks so stable; take away one 
screw and the machine will fall to pieces. One notable ten- 
dency of modern science is to break down barriers which our 
forefathers regarded as eternal. Species is shown to be linked 
with species, substance to fade into substance, things to spring 
from and return to their apparent opposites. But human 
society has been based on certain distinctions among things, 
so that there is always a danger to it from that slow destruc- 
tion of boundary walls in which scientific progress consists. 
Some day we may wake up to find that that science which 
we fondly thought was the buttress of our civilisation has 
succeeded in pulling away the foundations from beneath 
our feet. 

In view of these facts, the curious question arises, if a 








man of science were to find a cheap and easy method of 
turning lead into gold, should he, if he were an unselfish lover 
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of his kind, keep the discovery secret and let it die with 
him, or should he say, “My duty is to publish my discovery, 
no matter what the consequences”? What answer should 
be given involves a very nice piece of casuistry. 





READING IN BED. 

HESE are days in which dangers of an extremely op- 
pressive nature are suddenly discovered to be lurking 

in the most unexpected quarters. It was only last year, for 
the first time since the penny post became a national institu- 
tion, that it was pointed out by a leading medical journal that 
bacilli of peculiar deadliness might be supposed to haunt the 
morning letter-bag. We do not know whether the note of 
alarm then sounded caused many persons to have their letter- 
bags thoroughly disinfected before being brought into the 
dining-room ; but at all events the alleged danger of infection 
in letters is typical of the alleged dangers which a certain 
class of mind is ready to detect anywhere and everywhere it 
can. Again, only a few weeks ago a correspondent wrote to 
the Times to point out the dangers to which persons exposed 
themselves who yielded to the craving to use soap. Probably 
equally serious perils lurk in the use of top-hats, which cause 
baldness; and it may even be that the time will come when 
we shall be asked to discard collars, gloves, or waistcoats in 
order to preserve our health at the highest pitch of rudeness. 


These, however, are dangers which are pointed out suddenly, 
and which are as suddenly forgotten. But there are others 
which have been pointed out, and are still being pointed out, 
day after day and year after year, yet the risk of which 
men and women continue deliberately to incur. Such a 
danger is that of reading in bed. There is probably not 
one of what may be called the smaller occupations of life 
which has been so consistently declared to be subversive of 
what is right and safe and healthy. Children are warned 
against the evil practice from their earliest youth; many 
children, indeed, have been severely punished for indulging 
in it, even to the extent of being sent earlier to bed the 
evening after being found out,—presumably so as to be 
afforded 2 nobler and lengthier opportunity of resisting 
temptatiou. So deeply has this warning been burnt into the 
minds of children that it is seldom that even a grown-up 
person was the courage to declare without shame that he 
freyueutly reads in bed; much more often he “admits that 
he is ¢ uilty of what he must confess every one assures him is 
a daugerous practice.” We find, for instance, in a typical 
lead.ug article devoted to the subject—the occasion for the 
article being Lord Rosebery’s recommendation to persons 
affieted with insomnia to read Cockburn of Ormiston’s letters 
to his gardener—these sentences :—“ All of us indeed have at 
times been guilty of the habit’ His would be an austere creed 
who should deny this solace to the sleepless. And the practice 
is not without the commendation of some of the most dis- 
tinguished dignitaries of the healing art.” There you have 
it,—the note of apology, the sense that something is being 
admitted; in short, the instinctive use of the word “ guilty.” 


Why “guilty,” and why should “indulgence in the practice” 
be “admitted”? There is at least one answer. Years ago, 
when the multiplication of moderately cheap books began, 
and when reading became in consequence far more general, 
there were curtains to our forefathers’ beds. There are 
curtains to many of our beds to-day, of course; but in those 
days curtains were the rule rather than the exception. To-day 
the doctors condemn curtains as not being hygienic, and if 
curtains are still retained, they are retained merely for deco- 
rative purposes, and not for use. But when curtains were 
hung for use, it was certainly dangerous to read in bed. 
Those were the days before electric light, and if any one, 
finding it difficult to “follow the ways of sleep,” was tempted 
to open a book and read by the light of a candle, he un- 
doubtedly ran the risk of suddenly dropping off to sleep and 
leaving the naked candle to ignite any stray folds of the bed- 
curtains which might be blown by a draught, or thrust by an 
unconscious movement of the sleeper, into the flame. That, 
then, was a danger which years ago certainly existed, and which 
exists also in many old houses to-day; and it is accountable, 
probably, for the tradition ingrained in the minds of many that 
reading in bed is a dangerous habit,—or rather something more; 
that it belongs, so to speak, toasort of “second eleven” of deadly 


sins. But there is a still further answer to the questj 
Why do people talk about being “guilty” of reading in tel? 
It is that the doctors tell you that it is bad for the P 
sight. The Daily Mail, since Lord Rosebery’s speech 
Scottish history of Saturday last, in which, as we have gai he 
casually mentioned Cockburn’s letters on gardening, has tie 
at pains to collect medical evidence on the subject. “The 
damage wrought by this pernicious habit,” said one doctor 
“is not confined to the eyes. It is bad for the whole body" 
and hints are given of overstrained neck muscles and 
rheumatism in the shoulder. “ Reading in bed is a digeasa” 
said another; “the habit is as bad as taking drugs,” “Do 
not read in bed if you wish to preserve your eyes,” js the 
counsel of a third ; and so on. 

They are all, no doubt, wise words, and yet, after al] 
regarded from one point of view, they are no wiser than such 
counsel as might be contained in a recommendation not to 
write while running, or not to sharpen a_ penknife while 
racing upstairs. To do either thing in a certain way may be 
foolish or dangerous, and to read in bed in a certain way may 
be foolish and dangerous also. To get a bad light thrown og 
a book, to hold the book in an uncomfortable position, and to 
place the candle by which you read near anything inflam. 
mable,—that is all, no doubt, foolish and dangerous, But 
with an electric-light, or even a properly protected candle or 
a gas-jet comfortably placed for immediate extinguishing, 
with an extra pillow enabling the reader to recline rather than 
to lie down, and with a bright mild light thrown on to a well. 
printed page, who is to contend that reading under such cop. 
ditions is worse, either for yourself or your neighbour, than 
reading in the study or the smoking-room in an armchair? 
Of course it is not; and it is under such conditions that those 
who have found the need to read in bed chiefly try to calm an 
active mind into quietude. To many men, of course, sleep 
comes with a blessed naturalness and swiftness; such men, 
perhaps, are readiest—thoughtlessly enough—to condemn the 
practice of reading in bed as a habit akin to drug-taking. To 
others, for many hours during a troubled night, when the 
words spoken and the thoughts unexpressed during the day 
run in wearily multiplied circles through a humming brain, 
dreams come neither from the ivory gate nor from the gate of 
horn. ‘The business, the hurry, the heat of the day, will not 
leave them; the gates will not unbar,— Hee: 

“ Dark aisles, new packs of cards, 

Mermaidens’ tails, cool swards, 

Dawn dews and starlit seas, 

White marbles, whiter words, 

To live, I think of these!” 
“To sleep, I think of these!” Henley’s line might be parodied 
for those whom Sleep will not hear. The white sheep will not 
walk one by one, slowly counted, over green lawns through 
the gap in the hedge of may; you can count the stars in the 
dark pond up to twenty, but no further without rebellion,— 
the kindly, nursery-taught methods of courting sleep fail one 
by one. And when they fail; when still, as Mr. Lang wrote 
in his “ Ballade of Sleep,” the prayer— 

“Lord of the wand of lead, 
Soft-footed as the snow, 

Wilt thou not hear me, Sleep ? ”— 
goes from hour to hour unheeded, why is a sane man to be 
forbidden a mild white light on large print, and the renewal 
of companionship which has pleased him, tiil he recognises at 
last the touch of the “wand of lead”? He will refuse, of 
course, to have that companionship forbidden him, and he 
will choose for the comrades of his vigil those whose gentle 
touch and tactful power of sclf-obliteration he has tested 
and knows. “If he might classify it,” said Lord Rosebery 
of Cockburn’s letters, “he would put it among that rare 
collection of books which people could enjoy by their bedside, 
not as literary opiates, but because they were pleasant and 
healthy to read, which they could break off at any minute 
when they felt drowsy, and which left a pleasant impression 
on them when they laid them down.” Of such _ books 
every man to whom sleep comes but uneasily knows the 
friendship and the worth. To them belongs the peace of 
the companion of whom he knows the inmost thoughts, 
who will not contradict or surprise him, who will not even 
speak until he is spoken to, and then will give the kindly 
answer asked for. This, it has been said, is the test of friends, 








that they can spend long hours in each other's company 
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without speaking ; and something like it is the test of a book 
worthy to take its place on the bedside bookshelf. There, 
dull-covered and perchance happily dusty, it will wait on 
weariness: opening readily at well-remembered, quiet-bringing 
passages ; closing easily when its placid beckonings have 
brought nearer and nearer the touch of the “ wand of lead.” 





WILD SWANS. 


HE flight of birds still gives true auguries, both of storm 

T and sunshine. They alone can almost outstrip the 
wind; and if they cannot outfly the onward march of frost, 
they can soou place hundreds of miles between themselves and 
any region suddenly invaded by intolerable cold. One of the 
surest indications that the Ice King has enlarged the borders 
of his dominions, and brought the seas and shores lying south- 
ward of the Arctic night temporarily under his sway, is the 
arrival on our coasts of the swans, the birds which Norse 
legend and fancy identified with the snow-clouds and the 
realms of everlasting ice. They are reported to have heen 
seen already off the Norfolk coast; and before long, if the 
cold continues, they will probably be seen on those inland 
waters which, according to incontestable evidence, these 
birds are known to have visited at such times century after 
century. The author of the “Religio Medici” says in his 
notes on the birds of Norfolk :—‘‘ In hard winters elks, a kind 
of wild swan, are seen in no small numbers...... if the 
winter be mild, they come no further southward than 
Scotland; if very hard, they go lower, and seek more Southern 
places, which is the cause that sometimes we see them not 
before Christmas or the hardest time in winter.” Mr. 
Stevenson, the author of the “ Birds of Norfolk,” the classic 
of local ornithology, says that this account written by the 
learned Norwich physician in the days of Queen Hlizahbeth 
agrees most accurately with modern experience of the visits of 
the wild swan, since, with one exception, he had no trustworthy 
record of their being killed in the county before December, 
and then only when there was an early beginning of frost and 
snow. All the very severe winters are noted as “great swan 
years” in Norfolk, and the birds then often stay till as late 
as March. By that time they are scattered in small flocks 
round the coast and salt marshes. But in the first week in 
March they gather into “ herds” and fly straight northwards, 
passing right across the county in a straight line for that 
part of the Arctic Circle in which they intend to nest. 

There is something particularly interesting and suggestive 
both in the appearance and the life of these grave and stately 
strangers from the hyperborean lands. They are the largest 
of all the Northern birds, und infinitely the most striking in 
form and hue. They are among the very few birds of pure 
white plumage in summer and winter alike. They are abso- 
lutely harmless, though possessed of great strength and 
power of flight; and they depend for their existence on 
the fact that they make their nest and rear their young 
in lands where no man dwells, or where those relentless enemies 
of animal life, the savage and the semi-savage, are so 
rarely found that these great, helpless, ground-nesting birds 
are in a measure free from their molestation. It is said that 


the hooper swans once nested in the Orkneys. But at the | 
‘over England is believed to have been first brought from 
| Cyprus by Richard Ceur-de-Lion. Consequently, as the 
| visits of the wild Aretic swans were mainly confined to 


present time these, the commonest of our wild swan visitors, 
breed in the furthest North, in Iceland, in Lapland, and on 
the enormous fringe of tundra which runs along the rim of the 
Old World from the White Sea eastwards. When the late 
Mr. Seebohm and Mr. Harvie-Brown were waiting together 
on the Petchora River toseeand mark the arrival of the birds 
from the South to nest in the Arctic tundras, almost the first 
birds to come were the wild swans. These would not be the 
birds from Norfolk, but possibly those which had spent the 
winter on the Caspian Sea. In the spring each pair flies 


some thousand miles north, probably to nest on or near the | 
| to transform their shape and take wing to the virginal snows. 


spot where its ancestors reared their cygnets centuries ago. 
On the Petchora the hooper swans appeared on May 11th. 
In the valley of the Yenisei, where Mr. Seebohm saw them 
later, when he accompanied Captain Wiggins on one of 
his hold adventures through the Kara Sea, the hoopers 
appeared on May 5th. On the Petchora they arrived in 
pairs, flying high overhead, and soon settled down in the 
willow scrub which covered the islands, and there built their 
great nests of sedge and reared their young. 


| 
| 


| 





Besides the hooper, we are visited in hard winters by a 
smaller wild species, which the old naturalist Pallas 
identified a century ago. It is known as Bewick’s swan, and 
though smaller than the hooper, comes from even more 
distant lands. Like certain other species, this bird vanishes 
from all human knowledge in the spring, as if it had 
become transformed into the snow-clouds with which 
Northern fancy identified its race. It was found to nest 
on lands so profoundly remote that the previous uncer- 
tainty as to its origin was easily accounted for. It breeds 
in the tundras west of the White Sea, lands absolutely 
unvisited by ordinary travellers, and inhabited only by 
scattered Samoyeds, whose interest in natural history 
is confined to trapping the birds upon their nests and 
stealing their eggs, or to organising “swan drives” when 
the unfortunate birds have shed their flight feathers, and 
are helpless. The numbers of men and of swans and wild 
geese in these distant Arctic lands vary inversely. Swans 
and geese, unlike nearly all other birds, shed most of their 
flight feathers at the same time, and remain unable to fly till 
the fresh quills have grown. At such times the “ native,” 
if unfortunately he happens to be in the neighbourhood, 
takes the opportunity to kill the birds. The Bewick’s swans, 
though reared at such a vast distance in the furthest North 
and East, come in numbers to the shores of Ireland, where the 
numerous estuaries and bays offer them a safe and congenial 
winter home. It is among the curiosities of natural history 
that while these two birds fly north to nest in such high 
latitudes, the mute swans, the originals of our domesticated 
birds, nest at least a thousand miles further south. They 
do not breed west of the Rhine, or further north than 
Denmark and the South of Sweden. The flight of these, 
which are probably the largest of all swans, is a most 
beautiful sight. The birds fly in ordered ranks, if in 
any number, and each stroke of the wings makes a clear 
and musical sound. The stretch of the pinions is often 
as much as eight and a half feet across, and though it 
is not apparently fast, the progress of the bird is very 
rapid. <A flight of swans out over the bay is a sight 
not to be forgotten. Their great size and snowy plumage 
keep them in sight longer than any other birds could 
possibly be visible to the eye. It looks like the beginning of 
a journey into infinity, and Tennyson’s description of a rock- 
built palace that— 

“Lent broad view to distant lands, 
Far as the wild swan wings, to where the sky 
Dips down to sea and sands,” 
is admirably appropriate. 


Whence the legend of the swan song came is not very 
certain. It was one of the tales of the ancientss but, 
unlike most other fables about animals, was very early 
questioned. Even Pliny, in his great reservoir of nonsense 
about animals, doubted it; and so did Athenaeus and 
others. Sir Thomas Browne noted it among his “ vulgar 
j errors.” But the call of the hooper swan as it flies is 
i very striking, and when uttered by night may well have 
| given rise to the story. 





The mute swan now seen, either tame or half wild, all 


the coast, there was little material for the growth of 
idealisation such as the beauty, dignity, and whiteness of 
the birds suggest. The early swan legends are all of Northern 


| origin. Norse story made them the sacred birds of the 
| goddess Freyr, and identified them with the form and colour 


of her chariot in the clouds. The whiteness and purity of 
the bird’s colour naturally gave rise to the myth of the swan 
maidens, too good for any one in this world, and able at will 


Lohengrin’s mysterious arrival and departure in the boat 
drawn by a swan may naturally be traced to the riddle of the 
silent and sudden coming and going of the migrating swans, 
“coming no man knoweth whence, and going no man 
knoweth whither.’ In the legend of Helias all the other 
six brothers and sisters were changed into swans—in 
other words, were given the power of safety and flight 
at will—while the known confidence of the birds in man 
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(in the South, where they were early half-domesticated), 
typified their willingness to return to human shape. 


It is perhaps not generally known that Edward L of England 
teek the swan for his badge or totem. When his son the Prince 
of Wales was knighted, and then conferred the Order on three 
hundred of his companions of noble birth, two swans are said 
to have been brought into the hall “ gorgeously caparisoned, 
and with their beaks gilded, a most pleasing sight to all 
beholders,” and upon these swans the King swore before 
all his Court to avenge the death of Comyn, whom Robert 
Bruce had stabbed in the church where he had appointed a 
meeting to settle their claims to the Scotch throne. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ie 
THE JAPANESE NAVY. 
[To rue Eprror or THE ‘“SpecraTor.”] 

Srr,—In my last letter I dealt with the Japanese Army, and 
with your permission would like to lay certain facts before 
the British public with respect to the Japanese Navy, which, 
while it is quite one of the best in existence, appears to me to 
attract less attention in England than its sister-Service and 
than it deserves. Just why Japan should possess such a fine 
Navy is largely due to the fact that, with her long and much- 
broken coast-line, one half of which faces the mightiest of 
oceans, and the other half the stormy seas dividing her from 
the mainland of Asia, and with innumerable creeks and 
streams running in all directions, she is singularly fortunate 
in possessing for her naval purposes a population a goodly 
proportion of which is made up of boatmen, sailors, and 
fisherfolk. And a right good, sturdy, and hardy lot of men 
they are too, with plenty of “go” and dash in them, and just 
the material for the making of good men-of-war’s men. 

Leaving out certain matters of much intcrest from an his- 
torical point of view, it is interesting to know that the Japanese 
Navy has been modelled upon lines strictly British. For just 
prior to the last days of the Tokugawa régime there arrived 
in Japan a small party of British naval officers and men, but 
most unfortunately for all concerned it had to return home 
without having had a chance given it to put the Tokugawa 
Navy on something like a sound footing. A British officer, 
Lieutenant Hawes of the Royal Marines, was, however, more 
lucky, and, as Professor Chamberlain says, “may be con- 
sidered the real fatier of the Japanese Navy.” Being 
approached by the then new Government of Japan, the 
British authorities lent it the services of a Naval Mission, of 
which Commander Douglas, R.N., was chief. A Naval College 
was then built in Tokyo and real earnest work commenced 
upon, and even at the present day many of the words of com- 
mand in the Japanese Navy are given in English. 

There arrived in Japan at about the same time as did this 
British Naval Mission the famous French shipbuilder, 
M. Bertin, and it was during his stay that the naval yard of 
Yokosuka was started and brought up to a high state of 
perfection. But somehow the Japanese have been most 
unfortunate in their dealings with French shipbuilders other 
than M. Bertin, and so everything in their dockyards is now 
run on British lines. 

Yokosuka may be considered the headquarters of the 
Japanese Navy, but Kure, in the Inland Sea, is in no way 
bebind it in importance, for in addition to superior dockyard 
accommodation and a fine arsenal, the harbour there is in 
every way—for naval purposes—one of the finest in existence. 
Saseho, close to Nagasaki, is magnificently situated for com- 
manding the waters lying between Japan and Korea, and no 
less so as a base for offensive operations in the Gulf of 
Pechili and China Seas. Maizuru, on the Sea of Japan, and 
Muroran, in Yezo, are yards of secondary importance, and 
are more coaling-stations and harbours of refuge for small 
craft than anything else as yet. Should Japan be drawn into 
a war with Russia, they might, however, be of inestimable 
value to ber as places of embarkation for troops destined for 
the mainland of Asia, as well as for the purposes already 
mentioned. 

The education of Japanese naval officers is in the first place 
carried out at the Naval College at Etajima. The cadets enter 
when about seventeen years of age, and after a three years’ 
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course join a training-ship for cruising purposes, Re 
to Japan, they are then posted to sea-going men-of-war. 
and upon being promoted to Sub-Lieutenant, go throvoh 
gunnery, torpedo, &c., schools, and later on through a course 
at the Naval Academy at Tokyo. The work done is good: 
| but though the Japanese are apt pupils and keen soldiers 
when young, they too often fall off as they grow older, and 
this, I think, is largely due to certain old-time family customs 
that still hold sway in Japan. Every Japanese officer marries 
somewhat young, and no sooner has he prepared a home than 
members of his family at once begin to make his home theirg 
also. Household cares induced by such a state of affairs 
often prove too much for many of them; their early keen. 
ness vanishes, and then a general falling off in efficiency soon 
takes place. 





As I explained in my former letter on the Japanese Army, 
the Satsuma element is the all-predominating one in the 
Japanese Navy. This most undoubtedly worked all right so 
long as Japan had a Navy of a hundred thousand tons and 
less, but since its excessive augmentation during the last few 
years men of other clans have been joining in ever-increasing 
numbers, and bid fair in time to challenge the Satsuma 
predominance; and the consequence is that the Japanese Navy, 
like the Japanese Army, is no longer the happy family affair 
it was a few years back. The officers then knew each other, 
got on together, and so everything worked for efficiency. The 
cadets now joining are certainly not of the same high stamp 
they were when I first took up my duties at the Naval College, 
Etajima, and this means a great deal,—certainly more in 
Japan than in England. 


The Japanese bluejackets and petty officers are very fine 
men indeed,—far better so on an average than their comrades 
of the Army. They are better fed, clothed, and looked after, 
and avery great proportion of them join the Service volun- 
tarily. Taking them on the whole, they are a fairly intelligent 
lot of men, far more so than the Russians, but in physique 
they cannot in any way compare with them. Recruited 
entirely from the fisherfolk classes, they are a fairly hardy 
lot of men, and having been brought up to the sea, soon make 
themselves quite at home on joining. The stokers and engine. 
room urtificers are not as good as they might be, but from all 
I have been able to gather they are improving. 


Of the strength in ships of the Japanese Navy there is no 
need to write, for the fullest of information regarding that 
may be obtained from books and annuals devoted to such 
matters. The best of the Japanese ships are as good as the 
best in any navy. The Russians undoubtedly have ollicers . 
and men superior to any the Japanese can bring forward, but 
I firmly believe—and I have seen a good deal of both—the 
average Japanese officer and man is every whit as good as the 
average Russian. Whether the Japanese is quite so stubborna 
fighter as the Russian time alone will tell; but there can beno 
doubt that while the Russians have a great contempt ior the 
Japanese, the latter, on the other hand, have some consider: 
able respect for Russian prowess. The naval strengta of 
Russia in Far Eastern waters is now, so far as first-class 
fighting ships are concerned, quite equal to that of the 
Japanese; but the Japanese possess a huge secondary fleet 
that might be brought into most effective use after the 
first line had fought a crippling fight. The Russians are, 
however, immeasurably inferior to the Japanese in regard to 
coaling and dockyard facilities and bases of operation. And 
then the much-vaunted Japanese patriotism! That too, like 
their true fighting capabilities, has yet to be put to the test, 
and until it is done no one can say how the Japanese forces 
and public will behave in the face of reverses, no matter 
how unimportant they may be.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. J. Norman. 





THE CHURCH AND THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR, 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—Your appeal to the clergy of the Church of England on 
“the* question of the hour” (Spectator, November 21st) 
seems to me weak, because I think its central position lacks 
foundation. You urge us to form a decision only after care- 
fully considering ‘the claims of the very poor.” And you 
say : “a very little rise in bread may push them over the edge 








of the precipice.” ‘‘ Those on the verge of starvation will find 
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no compensation in reduced taxes on tea, sugar, coffee, and 


tobacco, for these are luxuries which they practically do 


not use.” aes. 

Now, first, tea, coffee, and sugar are not be luxuries for the 
very poor. They are absolute necessaries of life. Take two men. 
Give one his fill of bread for a year; no tea, sugar, or tobacco. 
Give the other a short allowance of bread, but tea, sugar, and 
tobacco with it. Which at the end will have enjoyed “ life 
more? My acquaintance of the “ very poor” is that they manage 
to get their tea, sugar, and tobacco. I do not know where to find 
the “very poor” who “practically do not use” tea, sugar, and 
tobacco. I asked an old man on outdoor relief of 2s. 6d. a week to 
tell me what he did with his 2s. 6d. ‘Chis was his answer :— 
“Well, I gets three loaves at 24d. each, 5d. worth of Quaker oats, 
some bacon trimmings; then I maun have my tea, sugar, and 
tobacco, and then it is partly done; I have to make it spin out 
some road.” “And do you never get any butter?” I asked. 
“ Well, if I can raise it.” , : ; 

It made me think of what I heard the late Sir Smith Child, 
Bart. (may his tribe increase), say at a meeting in the Potteries : 
“ People in our station have but little idea of what a working 
man can extract out of a shilling.” Now, this is to be noted. 
fhe fractional rise in my old friend’s bread and oats would be 
more than compensated by the reduction in his tea, sugar, and 
tobacco. Then there is a great waste of bread,—who has not seen 
slices of bread, half eaten, lying about? I do not think there is 
any throwing away of tea, sugar, or tobacco! If a rise in bread 
made mothers more careful, would that be any harm? A work- 
ing man said to me some years since: bi Bread is. too cheap.” It 
was a propos of the young men in the parish idling about and 
etting into trouble—poaching, &ce. “If bread was dearer, they 
couldn’t afford to play so much; they would have to work,” he 
said. Cheap bread does not seem an unmitigated boon, even to a 
working man. 

—I an, Sir, &c., 
Colwick Vicarage. 
[We prefer not to comment upon the above, nor will we deal 

with the question of what the poor can extract out of a shilling, 

nor debate the moral blessings that would flow from dear bread. 

We might, if we once embarked on such a controversy, be 

tempted to discuss the question whether it is not a kind of 

insolence in the poor, or certainly a sign of their consistent 
unreasonableness, to want to eat so much and so often. All 
we will do is to refer our correspondent to a passage quoted 
from a paper by Mr. Holyoake which appears in our review 
columns this week under the heading “Labour and Protec- 


tion.” —Eb. Spectator. ] 


OsmMonD DOoBREE. 





MACEDONIA: WORDS FROM AN EYE-WITNESS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I returned on Tuesday, November 17th, from Macedonia, 

and perhaps the conclusions of a mere traveller may be of 

some service to your readers. 


The Christian parts of the vilayet of Monastir are practically 
devastated; starvation is imminent, and the people will during 
the winter be absolutely without the means of sustenance. They 
have come down from the mountains, but the cold of the high- 
lying valleys is intense, aud it is impossible to say how they can 
live with practically no shelter, clothing, or food. It will, of 
course, be a matter of opinion how far the Turkish Government 
is bound to keep from starvation subjects who have rebelled. It 
must be admitted that among the Turks the frequent desire is 
that the number of the Christians should be greatly reduced 
through starvation, and thus put an end to the chance of a 
successful insurrection. 

I first visited the Florina district, where, owing to the nearness 
of the railway, the refugees can comparatively easily be fed and 
looked after. I then went to the Kastoria district, which is 
about two days’ journey from the railway. Here the authorities 
were compelling the villagers to return to their ruins from the 
towns where they had gained shelter; and unless prompt relief 
is given, the majority of them must die by the end of January. 
If funds do not come in more rapidly the Relief Committee 
would not be justified in starting further depdts in this district. 
The only depdt at present is at Klisura, about six hours from the 
railway. I next made my way across country to Ochrida, where 
relief is being actively dispensed. 

It may seem impossible to feed and save nearly a hundred thou- 
sand people in this terrible position, but it must be remembered 
that the cost of feeding one individual here would almost support 
a family there ; and they are a hardy race, used to exposure and 
rough food. Money goes a long way in Macedonia. A family has 
only a straw shelter, and no blankets; but for 5s. a large native 
blanket could be bought, and under it the whole family could 
keep warm at night; 1s. 9d. will purchase a thick quilted cotton 
coat, proof against cold,—so for 15s. or 20s. a whole family can 
be saved from death from cold, while 20s. would keep a person 
from starvation for the winter. If £100,000 could be raised, the 
Relief Committee could open and work depéts throughout the 
devastated regions, an1 besides supplying the necessaries of life, 
the relief agent would himself be a guarantee against further 
violence and robbery. 





| The office of the Macedonian Relief Fund is at 116 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 
| —I am, Sir, &e., 
37 Kensington Square, W. 


Henry B. Harris, 





THE CASE OF ABRAHAM ESAU. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Siz,—In common with all who care that Britain’s name for 
justice to the heroic memory of a loyal black man in South 
Africa should not be tarnished, I read with deep sorrow the 
fact that “ by a pure oversight” the case of the cruel murder 
of Abraham Esau did not come before the Judges. I felt and 
feel that if the facts given by the writer of the letter in your 
issue of November 21st are substantially correct, we are bound 
to make such reparation as we may, and show the whole race 
of the dark-skinned. loyalists that we are not unmindful of 
such heroism 2s Esau showed for us and for our country’s 
cause. I have communicated with Lord Milner, and I have 
to-day, on the eve of his departure, been assured that when at 
Cape Town he will inquire whether Esau left any relatives or 
others dependent upon him; and further, that, if necessary, 
he will approve of a subscription on their behalf.—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. D. Rawnstey. 
Keswick. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S DICTION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SpEcrator.”] 
Srr,—I should think that your correspondent “ F. B. E.,” in 
the Spectator of November 2ist, would find the phrase “ bag 
and baggage” even earlier than the time of “ Tristram Shandy.” 
But if Mr. Tollemache’s suggestion is that Mr. Gladstone 
invented it—and as my Spectator of November 7th is not at 
hand I cannot verify “F. B. E.’s” assertion—the point is 
worth clearing up. Mr. Glads‘ona used the phrase as 
applicable to the corrupt ruleig of Turkey, and it is not 
improbable that in this connection he remembered that his 
friend Lord Stratford de Redcliffe had employed it. As far 
back as 1821 the Ambassador wrote: “As a matter of 
humanity I wish with all my soul that ...... the Sultan 
were driven, bag and baggage, into the heart of Asia” 
(Stanley Lane-Poole’s Life, Vol. I., p. 307). The “Great 
Elichee,” as he is still called here by Turks and Christians 
alike, seems to have been partial to the expression “ bag and 
baggage,” for he uses it on other occasions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwin Pears. 
Constantinople. 


(To rue EpiTor oF THE “‘ SpectaTor.”’] 
Sr1r,—Mr. Lionel Tollemache’s letter in the Spectator of 
November 21st respecting Mr. Gladstone’s voice reminds me 
of thirty-five years ago. The following is copied from my 
diary of January 14th, 1868 :— 

“On Saturday we drove to Hawarden to an amateur concert, 
chiefly by Mr. Gladstone’s children and their cousins, the Lyttel- 
tons and Glynnes. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone joined in the choruses, 
but the chief treat was to hear him take the solo in two verses of 
the National Anthem,—viz., ‘Thy choicest gifts in store’ and 
‘May she defend our laws.’ His voice was soft and extremely 
pleasant to listen to. Of the multitudes who have listened to his 
speaking voice, but few have heard him sing.” 

I will finish with another extract :— 

“Bebruary 3, 1868.—We drove to Hawarden to hear Mr. Glad- 
stone on Sir Walter Scott. He sat down and talked for an hour 
very beautifully. He placed Scott as a depicter of character next 
after Homer and Shakespeare. Of his works he gave the first 
place to ‘‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ and ‘Kenilworth.’ He 
spoke with emotion of Scott’s intellect failing from overwork. 
Perhaps he felt a similar danger in his own case. Then why 
does he bother his head with Greek and suchlike when he’s got 
enough to do with Disraeli?” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


E. M. J. 
P.S.—Since writing the preceding I opened the Spectator 
of November 28th and find a review of Bon Gaultier’s “ Book 
of Ballads.” This carries me back twenty years earlier than 
the reminiscence of Mr. Gladstone. In the early “forties” 
some far-seeing Scotchmen pounced on the district of 
Wrexham as a good field for railways to carry off its 
minerals. The leading engineer was Mr. Henry Robertson, 
afterwards M.P. for Shrewsbury. Among his friends who 
came to the bookseller’s shop where I was apprentice were 
Professor Aytoun and Theodore Martin. It is a pleasant coinci 





dence that Mr. Gladstone should have lived twelve miles nortk 
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and Sir Theodore lives about twelve miles west of Wrexham. 
The “ Book of Ballads” was a hit from the first. One verse 
always stands out in my memory. It is the last of the verses 
“To a Forget-me-not” :— 
«“ And I must bow me to thy laws, 
For—odd although it may be thought— 


I can’t tell who the deuce it was 
That gave me this Forget-me-not !” 


—E. M. J. 
THE TOMBS OF THE POPES. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srz,—In your review of Gregorovius’s “ Tombs of the Popes” 
in the Spectator of November 28th you say that it is a 
marvel that nothing commemorates either Gregory VII. or 
Innocent III. I do not know whether you will think it worth 
while to correct this mistake, for mistake it is. The former 
Pope was buried in the Cathedral at Salerno, where his 
tomb is to be seen in the chapel of John of Procida, the 
great enemy of Charles I. of Anjou. A magnificent monu- 
ment was erected by the last Pope to Innocent III. in the 
Lateran, and when completed his body was removed there 
from Perugia.—I am, Sir, &c., H. B. B. 








THE CINDERELLAS OF GREAT NATIONAL 
OCCASIONS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—The following passage, taken from Thackeray’s “ Four 
Georges,” is of interest as illustrating the difficulties that 
attend State recognition of literary or artistic eminence :— 

“He [George III.] wanted once to establish an order of Minerva 
for literary and scientific characters; the knights were to rank 
after the knights of the Bath, and to sport a straw-coloured 
ribbon and a star of sixteen points. But there was such a row 


amongst the literati as to persons who should be appointed, that 
the plan was given up, and Minerva and her star never came down 


amongst us.” 

Have conditions changed for the better during the last 

hundred years P—I am, Sir, &c., W. T. McIntine. 
Helme Chace, Kendal. 





“QOPEN-AIR TREATMENT” FOR ANIMALS. 
[To tHE Epitor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srz,—I was pleased to see your article, “‘Open-Air Treat- 
ment’ for Animals,” in the Spectator of October 31st, 
especially as regarding the paragraph repeating the warning 
of Sir William Flower. There is no doubt that to enable 
horses to approach perfect health under civilisation, stables 
must stand well above the surrounding earth level, have an 
impermeable standing surface, be well ventilated with plenty 
of air-holes and large windows giving plenty of light, and have 
a sound, easily cleansed drainage system. By far the greater 
number of so-called common colds and chills in horses are 
caused by placing them in close stables after having been 
turned out in the open, not by turning them out in the 
open from warm stables. Later on in your article quarter- 
evil is mentioned as resembling anthrax. Quarter-evil has 
no resemblance to anthrax at all. The supposed resemblance 
is an old idea now quite exploded. The disease is very 
prevalent in some parts of the United Kingdom. Outbreaks 
can now happily be almost entirely prevented by vaccination 


with quarter-evil vaccine.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M.R.C.V.S. 





THE PROSPERITY OF THE TINPLATE INDUSTRY. 
[To THE Eprror or THE “SpeEcTaTor.”’} 
Srr,—In the Spectator of November 21st you publish a letter 
from Mr. Harold Cox which contains an extract out of one 
received by him from a workman at Pontardulais relating to 
the prosperity of the tinplate trade. Nothing can be more 
unfortunate at the present crisis than the publication of state- 
ments that may lead to a misunderstanding of the conditions 
existing in any particular industry. Whatever may be said of 
the recuperative powers evinced by the tinplate trade, it is 
idle to pretend that it has yet regained the prosperity it had 
reached when the McKinley Tariff robbed it of its American 
export. I have an intimate knowledge of the trade and am 
engaged in it. and I have interests in the district to which Mr. 
Harold Cox’s ietter refers. I assert without the possibility of 
contradiction that the valley, ten miles long, which commences 
at Pontardulais possessed, together with that village, twelve 


= ar rcaaa’ 
tinplate works all in active production when the McKinle 
Tariff first caused our American exports to decline, and that 
to-day three of these works are absolutely closed, the largest 
being dismantled; two have entirely ceased to manufacture 
tinplates, and have adapted their mills at great expense to 
produce a different article; while another works has ceased to 
make tinplates in two of its four mills. It also affects the 
question to know that the oldest established works in the 
village of Pontardulais was idle last week for “want of 
orders.” —I am, Sir, &c., F. W. Gruzerrsoy, 

Pontardawe Steel, Tinplate, and Galvanising 

Works, near Swansea. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND TINPLATES, 
[To Tue EpiToR oF THE SPEcTATOR.”’] 
S1rr,—Is not the most effective answer to Mr. Chamberlain's 
Welsh speeches to be found in an article in the November Nine. 
teenth Century from the pen of the gentleman whom he cited 
as his authority on tinplate matters? Mr. Gilbertson therein 
lays it down distinctly that “the margin of profit” on tinplate 
“has always been very small since the passing of the McKinley 
tariff.” If Mr. Chamberlain succeeds in taxing and enhancing 
the cost of the tinplate manufacturers’ raw material, does he 
not put that small profit in jeopardy P—I am, Sir, &e.,, 
“ Cambria Daily Leader,” Swansea. Tuomas Res, 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND CHEAPNESS, 
[To rue Eprrer or THE “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Your comment on Mr. Chamberlain (issue of Novem. 
ber 7th) illustrates strikingly the logical conclusion of Pro. 
tection as we know it here in America. The comment was 
that Mr. Chamberlain “when he rises to his fullest height 
denounces cheapness as in itself an evil.” The late President 
Benjamin Harrison is best remembered by a similar attitude 
toward cheapness, embodied in the one remark by which he is 
to-day recalled, that “a cheap coat aften covers a cheap man.” 
That remark was, when made during the campaign of 1888 
(resulting in his election), regarded as rather clever by Pro. 
tectionists. But during the four years of his Presidency the 
changes were constantly rung on it by American low-tariff 
editors, until its philosophy was made most offensive. The 
inference that a person who is either too poor or too economical 
to buy expensive clothes is himself cheap naturally alienated 
many who came to appreciate the point from a high Protec. 
tion system which stigmatised poverty and economy. If Mr, 
Chamberlain pushes his Protection doctrine to the same 
logical conclusion, the result will be the same,—a reaction like 
that in 1892 which carried Mr. Cleveland into the White 
House by an extraordinary majority.—I am, Sir, &e., 
ARTHUR REED KIMBALL, 
88 Linden Street, Waterbury, Connecticut. 





FOOD CONSUMPTION IN GERMANY. 
(To Tue Epitor oF Tue “ Spectator.’’] 

Srr,—It is, I think, fair to Mr. W. Harbutt Dawson to say 
that the figures relating to food consumption among German 
workers quoted by Lord Goschen at the Queen’s Hall, and 
referred to by you in the Spectator of November 28th, were 
taken from his essay on the working of Protection in 
Germany, which appears in the collection of studies on 
“Labour and Protection” published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
~—T am, Sir, &e., THE EpITor. 








PROTECTION AND CORRUPTION. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sin,—In the Spectator of November 28th you complimented 
me by noticing and amplifying an article I had contributed 
to the Daily Chronicle under the above heading. My object 
in writing that article was to illustrate in some detail—partly 
borrowed from an American, Mr. Chalmers Roberts, and 
partly the result of my own observations—the corrupting 
influences of Protection on American politics. Towards the 
end of your excellent summary of what I wrote you asked the 
reasons for Mr. Chamberlain’s belief that similar conse- 
quences would not flow from the resurrection of Protection in 
England. May I point out that Mr. Chamberlain is in no 
need of reasons? He has comfortably cleared the ground by 
denying all the premisses. In a leiter to a correspondent 
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published in the papers of en ed _ _ og 
“purity of Parliament argument 1 absurd. e woul 
like to ask in which of the Protective countries corruption is, 
or ever has been, due to Protection. He had never heard of 
anything of the kind in Germany. In America, he admitted, 
there was “a good deal of political corruption” ; but for this 
he had an easy explanation. It was " chiefly caused by the 
presence of Irish political organisations. “ So far as the 
Government is concerned, nothing of the kind has ever 
been suggested to me, and the general purity of ad- 
ministration has increased in late years under a Pro- 
tective system.” (I suppose before long we shall have 
Mr. Chamberlain claiming that Protection has caused 
the increase in administrative purity.) And while he was 
about it, he might as well expose all that nonsense about 
Trusts thriving on Protection. “ The creation of Trusts,” he 
announced, “is also entirely independent of Protection,” and 
the proof of it might be seen in the fact that Trusts exist 
in Free-trade England. (This is just as though one were to 
argue that figs are independent of climate because they are 
found both in England and Turkey.) So yousee Mr. Chamber- 
lain is on quite impregnable ground. It is all the fault of the 
Irish if there is corruption in American politics. Protection 
has nothing whatever to do with it. I confess that, in my 
first moments of amazement, I felt impelled to bring these 
statements to the touchstone of fact; hence the Daily 
Chronicle letter. But on reflection I find them not by any 
means destitute of consolation. I think, indeed, we may all 
congratulate ourselves that Mr. Chamberlain has at last 
touched bottom. During the past six months we have seen 
him in many parts, and in each he has been wonderful. But 
here, surely, he transcends wonder. Some may prefer him in 
the tinplate and jewellery prologues; others as the author of 
pontifical pledges of higher wages, fuller employment, lesser 
expenses, and several other things if his agitation succeeds, 
and of Imperial disruption if it fails ; others as the states- 
man who, after eight years in the Colonial Office, really 
thinks he can ear-mark certain industries, and say to 
the Colonies, “Leave these to us”; others again as the 
economist who regards commerce as a sort of prize-fight, and 
the surplus of imports over exports as so much dead loss; 
still others as the reformer who is so malignantly up to date 
that nothing but his grandfather’s cast-off policies will satisfy 
him; and others once more as the historian of the Anti- 
Corn-law movement. Far be it from me to deny his fascina- 
tion in each of these characters. In all of them he has 
amazed and amused a wondering world. But to my mind his 
real claim to immortality must from now onwards rest on the 
almost surprising accuracy and comprehensiveness of his in- 
sight into American conditions. You will remember what 
proof he gave of this insight a few years ago in proposing 
an Anglo-German-American alliance. Time, however, as we 
now see, has but edged the sharpness of his vision. The 
political corruption of America is “entirely independent of 
Protection,” and “chiefly caused by the presence of Irish 
political organisations.” We may at least rest assured he will 
never better that.—I am, Sir, &c., 





SypNrEy Brooks. 
Rossetti Mansions, Chelsea. 





FARM LABOURERS’ WAGES UNDER 
PROTECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—When a boy, living on the borders of Shropshire and 
Montgomeryshire, I was well acquainted with a man who had 
for several years worked for the same farmer. He was a 
ploughman in the prime of life, steady and industrious, a 
good workman (he always took the first prize at the local 
ploughing matches), and yet during the whole time referred 
to he never received more than 7s. a week, with his food in 
harvest. Out of this he had to pay rent as well as buy food 
and clothes for himself, wife, and children. On thinking over 
the matter, I cannot help asking—Were the farmers doing well 
under Protection, and if so, how could they pay their men 
such miserable wages? When I last knew the champion 
ploughman—old and rather infirm—he was getting 9s. per 
week for doing odd jobs on another farm. That was in the 
time of Free-trade and cheap food.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. 4H. 
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POETRY. 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 
ETONA DISCEDENTI. 
FRIEND, “he shall reign who wonders,” is it soP 
Then you have made us kings, who thrilled to hear 
Your golden legends, as you brought so near 
The shadowy past, and left our hearts aglow. 
And all, to whom you gave the wish to know 
Realms undivined, because you held them dear, 
Quickened to love and trust and persevere, 
Would thank you once to-day before you go. 
And yet because your every thought was kind, 
And you, alike to youth and age allied, 
Believed the good, to which our eyes were blind, 
Inspired the peace our petty lives belied, 
Friend, of the liberal and the loving mind, 
*Tis only we that pass, but you abide. 
Etonae, Fundatoris die natali. 
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FANNY BURNEY.* 

Tux author of Evelina has, ever since the publication of her 
first book, enjoyed a reputation not wholly justified by her 
literary merit. She is of those who have been remembered 
as much for what they were as for what they did, and Mr. 
Austin Dobson was most wisely inspired when in his 
biography of “Little Burney” he gave the first place, not 
to her works, but to theix author. He was, moreover, better 
qualified to do this than any one living, for he possesses a minute 
knowledge of the period; he is familiar with the many great 
ladies and gentlemen who thronged Dr. Burney’s little study 
in St. Martin’s Street to hear the music of the harpsicord, or 
the Italian songs of the beautiful Gabrielli. And so he can 
set Fanny Burney in her own world without the slightest 
difficulty. There is no suggestion in his book of erudition; 
he merely gives the reader the impression that he is on terms 
of perfect ease with his subject; and he draws a pleasant 
portrait of the shy, retiring, “sensible,” and ambitious creature 
that was Fanny Burney. 

No one who aspires to write a novel of manners could have 
had a better upbringing than the author of Evelina. Her 
father was a man of the world as well as a celebrated musician. 
Not only did he know whom he chose in the intelligent society 
of the town, but “lions” in their passage through London 
rarely neglected to appear at one of his “musical conversa- 
tions.” Accordingly Fanny Burney had no lack of material 
on which to feed her rare talent of delicate observation. She 
learnt her craft almost without knowing it. There was scarce 
one of her father’s friends and visitors who did not reveal 
some whimsical trait of character, some peculiarity of speech 
or carriage. And since she wrote by nature, as the sparrows 
twitter, she had little need to go beyond her father’s house 
for the material of her art. Seldom has a more distinguished 
company assembled within a narrow space than that which 
listened to Miithel’s duetin Dr. Burney’s house. Thither came 
Mr. Garrick, acting as well off the stageason it; James Bruce, 
the inarticulate traveller; Dr. Johnson, dismaying his company 
by amiable silences; the great Orloff himself, who had strangled 
an Emperor and loved an Empress, and who thought it no 
shame to adorn himself with £100,000 worth of diamonds; 
Omai, the tattooed native of Otaheite, whom Reynolds painted ; 
and finally, such mere gentry as Mr. Twiss, the Spanish 
traveller, Lord Bruce, and Mr. Greville. Thus Fanny Burney 
never lacked sitters for her portraits; what she did not confide 
to her Diary she sent in letters to Daddy Crisp, as good a 
friend and as stern a critic as ever a novelist found; and all 
the while she was not only practising her eye, but improving 
her pen. 

Fortunate as she was in her circle, she was fortunate also 
in the circumstances which attended the publication of Evelina. 
Her natural retirement made mystery easy, and when Lowndes, 
the publisher, received the manuscript he was as profoundly 





* Fanny Burney. By Austin Dobson, ‘‘ English Men of Letters Series.” 
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in the dark as the rest of the world. He addressed his letters 
to Mr. Grafton at the Orange coffee-house ; and although he 
gave Miss Burney no more than £20 for the manuscript, 
he kept her secret perfectly, perhaps because it was never 
in his possession. But the authorship of the book 
was soon guessed, and the creator of Lord Orville 
and Mr. Smith, of Captain Mirvan and the Branghtons, 
found herself very famous indeed. Yet she played the part 
of a successful author with an admirable modesty, and 
captured as many friends by her amiable humour as by her 
proven talent. Above all, she won the approval of the man | 
whose good opinion was best worth the winning,—Samuel 
Johnson. The great lexicographer, in fact, was never tired 
of praising his “dear Little Burney.” He compared her, 
much to her advantage, with Richardson and Fielding, 
declaring that both the masters would have been afraid of 
her. Then he would shake his head at her as he exclaimed : 
“Qh, you little character-monger you,” confessing that | 
she was “his hero.” “Dr. Goldsmith was my last,” said he; | 
“but I have had none since his time, till my Little Burney | 
came.” And through it all Fanny did not lose her head. | 
When Daddy Crisp urged her to suppress a comedy which she | 
had written for Mr. Sheridan, she gladly accepted his advice. 
But success, if it did not turn her head, took her into, 
another world, and immeasurably increased her experience. 
Above all, Mrs. Thrale was most gracious to her, and in the | 





| 





famous house at Streatham she met all the wits and blue- | 
stockings of the town. Her father thought she was wasting 
her time, but the excellent Crisp knew better. ‘“ You are now 
at scheel,” said he, “the great school of the world, where 
swarms of new ideas and new characters will continually 
present themselves before you— 


‘Which you'll draw in, 
As we do air, fast as ’tis ministered,” 


The result of her new experience was Cecilia, which, 
although it is by no means equal to Evelina, vastly increased 
her momentary reputation. It had, of course, many admirable 
touches of wit and character, but it lacked the freshness 
of its predecessor. Its worst fault—a fault that is well- 
nigh fatal—is a pretentiousness of style modeiled upon 
the mannerisms of Dr. Johnson. The affection of the 
kindly old critic had the worst effect upon his pupil, 
and though Macaulay’s charge, that the Doctor had cor- 
rected the manuscript, is without fouflation, the fault was | 
glaring enough to be deplored by Fanny Burney’s con- | 
temporaries, and to render Cecilia to-day almost unreadable. 
But there was no mistaking the triumph. The author 
received enough flattery to satisfy the vainest ambition. 
“This is the harvest of your life,” wrote the faithful Crisp; 
“your sun shines hot; lose not a moment, then, but make 
your hay directly. ‘Touch the yellow boys’—as Briggs 
says—‘ grow warm’; make the booksellers come down 
handsomely—count the ready—the chink.” But Fanny was 
not to be tempted by avarice; she preferred her literary 
conscience to all the “yellow boys” in the world ; she believed, 
as she told the Queen, that she had exhausted herself; and 
it is exceedingly probable that, if she had not felt the 
pinch of poverty, she would never have written another 
line. At any rate, Cecilia is separated from her next 
book by fourteen years, and in the meantime she had dis- 
appointed all the prophets, and accepted the position of dresser 
in the Queen’s household. And now she began to live romance 
instead of to write it. It is true that the life of the 
English Court was sufficiently humdrum, but Miss Burney 
was the unwilling witness of the King’s affliction; she had 
one modest little love affa‘r of her own; and she noted with 
her accustomed shrewdness the humours and follies of her 
colleagues. But she was not born to be a courtier, and in 
less than five years she had tired of the life. The rest of her 
story is soon told. In 1793 she married M. Alexandre 
d’Arblay, a French émigré, with whom she lived in perfect 
happiness until his death. She wrote, under the stress 
of poverty, two more novels, and after her death was 
published the celebrated Diary, to which, rather than to her 
stories, she owes her immortality. Hers, indeed, was a suave 
and gentle career, and it has been fittingly portrayed by Mr. 
Austin Dobson. The biographer has omitted nothing that 
will throw light upon the subject; he is as zealous to describe 
Fanny's friends as Fanny herself; and his monograph is in 
all respects worthy of the admirable series in which it appears, 





ee 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SOUTH AFRICA+ 

WE cannot do better than use two or three sentences which 
appear in Mr. Buchan’s introduction in ‘order to define the 
peculiar “note” of this book. “Yet even in the stregg of 
work,” says Mr. Buchan, “it is often sound policy for a man 
to halt for a moment and collect his thoughts.” Ip other 
words, he knows very well that it will be impossible for, say 
another fifty years for any one to judge the work of recon. 
struction in South Africa, All that is possible now is for ong 
who has been engaged, as Mr. Buchan has been, in working 
under Lord Milner to straighten his back and ask himself. 
What is the meaning of all this? Whither are we tending? 
And those questions have to be answered, not by innumerable 
ascertained details such as alone could satisfy a closely 
reasoning mind like Mr. Buchan’s, but by such generg| 
constituents of a national life as have already declare 
themselves in South Africa. “A critic on a neighbouring hill. 


| top,” he says again, “ will be a poor guide to the flora and 


fauna of the parish below; but he may be a good authority 
on its contours, on the height of its hills and the number 
of its rivers, and he may, perhaps, be a better judge of the 


! magnitude of a thunderstorm coming out of the west than 


the parishioner in his garden.” That is to say, the writer 


' takes a bird’s-eye view, and we, for our part, can say that it js 
' avery keen one. This is a book of brilliant summaries, and 
' of generalisations which are-never found to be hollow—hera 
‘ lies the test of generalisations—upon a second reading. We 
| cannot always quite accept the conclusions, though in most 


cases we can; but Mr. Buchan is far too wise to ask for sub. 


| scription to terms with which the reader cannot agree. He 


gives his view for what it is worth, and we can reciprocate his 
wise treatment of his readers by saying that in most cases it 
is worth a great deal. “It is better,” he writes, “to give 
frankly a judgment, however worthless, than to allow a bias to 
influence insensibly the presentation of facts.” That is very 
well and most honestly said. 

The taking of so wide a view as this gives a very distinct 
appropriateness to the ethnological history of South Africa, 
and the notes on scenery and national character, which form 
the first two of the three parts of the volume. The third 
part, which deals with the political problem, is of course the 
crucial one, We turned to it at once, and we may record 
now the sense that was inspired in us of the completeness 
with which Mr, Buchan has faced the tremendous difficulties 
of reconstruction. Probably every one who has any intimate 
knowledge of South Africa knows this,—that the affairs of 
South Africa are on a needle-point, that there is yet no 
guarantee of prosperity, that everything depends upon the 
sagacity and tact and watchfulness of the leaders in politics 
and commerce. It is unnecessary to point out how easy it 
would have been for one in Mr. Buchan’s position to be an 
Official Optimist. But that Mr. Buchan is not. An optimist 
he is, but only because he has exactly measured the problem, 
and has had the courage to think that it can be solved 
after much effort. He is, in fine, an Intelligent Optimist. 

And now we may take in turn the three parts of the book. 
The chief interest of the first part is the analysis, sympa- 
thetic but searching, of the Boer character. We do not 
hesitate’ to say that this is a triumph of chivalrous, although 
truthful, estimation. The homely fact—which is a great fact 
when one is dealing with the relations of two very different 
races in one country—is that Mr. Buchan likes the Boers. 
Beneath all the scientific examination of their character, 
behind the necessary coolness of the critical method, there is 
an undisguisable warmth of sentiment towards them. Here 
is an opinion of the Boer’s value to the Empire :— 

“Tf the Boer is once won to our side we shall have secured one 
of the greatest colonising forces in the world. We can ask for 
no better dwellers upon a frontier. If the plateaux of our 
Central and East African possessions are to be permanently held 
by the white man, I believe it will be by this people who have 
never turned their back upon a country which seemed to promise 
good pasture-land. Other races send forth casual pioneers, who 
return and report and then go elsewhere; but the Boer takes his 
wife and family and all lis belongings, and in a decade is part of 
the soil. In the midst of any savagery he will plant his rude 
domesticity, and the land is won.” 

Before leaving the Boer character we should like to add an 
explanation to those which Mr. Buchan gives of the commonly 





* The African Colony : Studies in the Reconstruction. ‘By John Buchan, London: 
W. Blackwood and Sons, [15s, net] 
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observed Boer mendacity. 
thoughtful persons on 
side by side 


+ ation is NO ° 
— “st a word that has never been tarnished by asso- 
a 


tions. The explanation the present writer found in many 
— was undoubtedly a desire to keep strangers at arm’s 
— On a farm where he was treated with extreme hospi- 
fet he found that now and again—not by any means always 
—he was being given an untrue answer to a very simple and 
‘nnocent question. The choice of the occasions to lie was so un- 
: tematic, so unprofitable, so naif,and exposed the Boer to such 
po detection, that the present writer had no doubt whatever 
that a certain percentage of untruthfulness in conversation 
was regarded vaguely by his sluggish intellect as a useful 
weapon against a more nimble, a more advanced, and possibly 
a wore rapacious national character. After all, the phe- 
nomenon was not unknown in England once. 


The second part of the book contains descriptions of Nature 
for which there is notoriously a place in South African litera- 
ture. There would be a place, indeed, for sketches not half so 
ood as these. The treatment suits the whole scheme of the book, 
—-it is broad, panoramic, and when the power of vision and the 
power of words leap together in enthusiasm it is often finely 
rhapsodical. Packed phrases there are, too, which are perfect 
for their purpose. “Obscene ferocity and furtive greed” 
could not be bettered as a description of the characteristics of 
the vulturous aasvogel, which was only too well known to the 
army in the war. 


The third part of the book, as we have said, is the most im- 
portant, and yet so technical a discussion could not have a 
correspondingly close examination here. We can only indi- 
cate Mr. Buchan’s conclusions, and refer the reader who wants 
the reasons to the book itself. Perhaps we speak too readily 
in England of the “magnates” of Johannesburg, as though 
they were comparable with the heads of Trusts in America. 
Mr. Buchan finds no such likeness. “The great groups are 
not static but mobile, constantly dividing and subdividing, 
throwing off subsidiary companies and adding new ones, no 
more monopolists than the cotton-spinners of Manchester 
or the shipbuilders of Glasgow.” The present high 
prices, Mr. Buchan thinks, are all due to causes which 
are terminable. Some day life in South Africa should 
be not a bit more expensive than in other Colonies. 
Perhaps the greatest need now is a well-planned exten- 
sion of railways. The ordinary Englishman, if asked 
what is the panacea for farming troubles in South Africa, 
would probably say, “Irrigation.” It is interesting, therefore, 
to read that Mr. Buchan thinks well of the prospects of 
“dry” farming. The dry lands “have never been really 
exploited.” At the same time, we cannot quite assent to the 
suggestion that as {a farming country the average value of 
South Africa is not below that of other Colonies. The present 
writer, who knows the other Colonies, thinks its “face value,” 
so to speak, is not equal to that of Australia, which gives the 
nearest parallel, and is not the richest, of the other Colonies. 
The financial situation, rendered difficult by the unprecedented 
Colonial tribute, is squarely faced, and no allowance is made 
for the uncertain quantity of “windfalls” which probably 
will accrue to the Government, but which ought not to be 
allowed for in any sound estimates. As regards the labour 
question, Mr. Buchan states his view in favour of Chinese 
labour with great ability, and gives fair, and even generous, 
consideration to the other views. We can only say, after all, 
that we do not agree. The very most we could reconcile our- 
selves to would be a temporary use of Asiatic labour just to set 
things going, and consent even to that we should give with 

great reluctance. But we trust—and the minority Report of 
the Rand Labour Commission encourages us—that a combined 
use of native and white labour, for which Mr. Buchan has given 
us some arguments that seem more cogent to us than to him, 
will yet be possible. He admits that it is not yet certain that 
Chinese labour can be obtained, and since he wrote the un- 
certainty has become more acute owing to the tension between 
the Chinese Government and Canada. The latter has madea 
new discrimination between Chinese and Japanese immigrants, 
and it is 80 severe against the Chineseas to be almost exclusive. 
Naturally, the Chinese resent this, and it is even said that unless 


Of course it is a truism among 
the spot that this mendacity exists 
with genuine religious convictions. The com- 
t an hypocrisy. Really to express it one would 


of labour to any British Colony. As to the political future of 
the native races, Mr. Buchan’s view is wise and temperate, and 
worthy of an Englishman. We hope he will be an instructor 
of opinion both in England, where knowledge is too slight; 
and in South Africa, where prejudice is too strong. Mr. 
Buchan supports the scheme for using South Africa as a 
military training-ground. We are not sure that he is right 
in the small point, however, that a man who learns to 
ride in the Colonies will necessarily become a good horse- 
master. To the astonishment of many people, the evidence 
before the War Commission was almost all to the effect that 
the Colonial, though a better horseman, was not so careful 
of his horse as the more artificially trained British cavalry- 
man. 

Altogether, we hope that this scholarly and industrious 
work will have the influence it deserves. The thoughts on the 
Dutch character particularly delight and convince us. “There 
is always a way,” is a Dutch proverb which perhaps Mr. 
Buchan heard. If all dealings with the Dutch were on the 
human plane on which Mr. Buchan moves, who doubts that 
they would find “a way” to be among the best fellow-subjects 
we have ? 





REMINISCENCES OF SIR F. BURNAND.* 

THE reader will not, we think, miss much if he passes quickly 
over the greater part of Sir Francis Burnand’s first volume. 
The musical and dramatic recollections of his early days are 
not particularly vivid or distinctive. They do not remind us 
of Charles Lamb's “The curtain drew up—I was not past six 
years old, and the play was Artaxerxes!” There are some 
good descriptions, one of Edward Wright (p. 121); but we 
should like to know what he felt and thought, for it is clear 
that the stage was a passion with him from very early days 
indeed. We may venture here, in speaking of dramatic 
recollections, to question Sir Francis Burnand’s opinion that 
“the great actor’s fame lives as long as a great statesman’s.” 
Very few actors’ names are remembered beyond their own 
generation, or that which can recall the report of eye- 
witnesses. One name alone has come down from the 
Greek stage, Polus,—and it is not every one who has 
heard even that one; one name alone from the Roman 
stage; and how few of modern times, if we except 
those of whom the living tradition, so to speak, still 
remains! In chap. 7 we reach Eton, which did not 
leave very favourable impressions on its alumnus, except, 
indeed, as regards the river. But then the young Burnand 
had to leave at an early age, just when the pleasantest 
time was about to begin. After life at Eton came, with a 
period of private tuition between, life at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, with very little of the academic, and much of 
the dramatic, about it. From Cambridge the scene changes, 
not a little to the reader’s surprise, to a Theological College, 
and from the Theological College to the House of the Oblates 
at Bayswater, for the young student had been received into 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

The change of faith seems to have made a breach between 
the proselyte and his family, though Sir Francis Burnand does 
not expressly say so. Anyhow, he was thrown on his own 
resources, and, as is usual in such cases, did not find them go 
very far. An early experience was a deal with Mr. Lacy, a 
name well known to all concerned in amateur theatricals. 
Mr. Lacy bought two farces and two burlesques for £3 apiece. 
As he had actually printed them two years before, and had 
been receiving fees for the permission to perform, Sir 


Francis deserves great credit for the moderation of his 
language in describing the incident. 
ever, thought that he had squared the account by intro- 
ducing the dramatist, who had the burlesque of Dido 
ready, to the lessees of the St. James’s Theatre. Here 
he was better treated. A pound per night was to be 
the consideration, with £25 in advance. Dido ran for 
eighty nights—the stupendous runs of later days had not 
yet begun—and was the beginning of a prosperous career. 
It was followed up by The Benicia Boy, a farce in which 
some peaceable citizen is taken for a pugilist. 
written in something less than twenty-four hours, in 
collaboration with Mr. Montagu Williams. 


Mr. Lacy, how- 


This was 


It did not bring 





* Records and Reminiscences, Personal and General, of Sir Francis C. Burnand. 
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in much money—that went to the managers—but it was a 
success, and considering that the Dido was still running, a 
very significant one. It is unnecessary, we are given to 
understand, to be anxious about the dramatic author of 
to-day ; he knows what he ought to have, and gets it. 

Before this Mr. Francis Burnand had been called to the Bar, 
and thinking it well to have a second string to his bow, he 
began to practise. His first essay was at the Clerkenwell 
Sessions, for which a year in a conveyancer’s pupil-room was, 
as he remarks, no preparation ; after Clerkenwell came the 
Old Bailey, where he had one case, and narrowly escaped the 
shoe hurled at him by an angry client; finally he tried 
the Parliamentary Committees, “a first-rate business,” he 
was assured, “when you once get your nose in”; he got the 
“straight tip,” but “ his nose wouldn’t follow,”—all the better, 
doubtless, for the world. 

As the law did not promise well, literature other than 
dramatic was tried. First there were contributions to Fun, 
an early rival of Punch. Then the idea occurred to Mr. 
Burnand of writing a parody of the popular romances, of 
which Reynolds’s Miscellany was the type. The first attempt 
was a failure; at least, the ruling spirit of Fun did not like 
it; the author seems to have thought him not altogether 
wrong, for he burnt the copy, and wrote it again. Then came 
a welcome hint from afriend. ‘Mr. Lemon asked me all 
about you...... he thought it likely you might do some- 
thing for Punch.” “Mr. Lemon,” better known to the world 
as “ Mark Lemon,” took it at once, and no wonder, for it was 
Mokeanna, or “ L’Homme au Chapeau Blanc.” If any of our 
readers do not know Mokeanna, let them make haste to 
repair the neglect. If they do not happen to be familiar 
with the actual original that it parodies, Wilkie Collins and 
Victor Hugo will serve well enough. The Punch reminis- 
cences, which occupy a considerable part of the second 
volume, are very pleasant to read, and no wonder. 
Among those who met at the weekly dinner, itself a very 
“happy thought,” were not a few remarkable men,—Shirley 
Brooks, John Leech, Charles Keene, Tom Taylor, and, chief 
of all, Thackeray. How characteristic is this. “He placed 
his right hand on my shoulder, and, as it were, introduced me 
to the assemblage, saying, ‘Gentlemen, allow the old boy to 
introduce the new boy; and I wish him every success.’” 
While we are on the subject of Punch we must not forget to 
repeat what Sir Francis Burnand says with emphasis, that the 
idea of what is perhaps the finest of all cartoons, “ Dropping 
the Pilot,” was suggested by Gilbert 4 Beckett. That idea 
was magnificently rendered by the artist, but it was 
“entirely, solely, and only due” to & Beckett. 

Sir Francis Burnand has, as might be expected, not a few 
good stories to tell. He sometimes, we think, is too long 
about the telling of them. A good racontewr may be as long 
as he pleases; he has the charms of voice and manner, 
gesture and expression, to help him; but a story in print 
ought to be brief. One of the best is about George Augustus 
Sala. Shortly after Mr. Burnand succeeded to the editorial 
chair of Punch Sala wrote a parody of the “ Notes” which he 
was himself contributing to the Illustrated London News. It 
was attributed to the editor, and friends who knew Sala’s 
short temper were anxious, not, as it soon seemed, without 
reason. At the Beefsteak Club Sala 'politely asked for the 
author’s name. “I cannot give it,” replied the editor, “ with- 
out his permission.” “It is a personal attack on me,” said Sala, 
apparently waxing wroth. Peace-making friends suggested 
that any popular author’s style wasfair game. “TI join issue,” 
replied Sala. ‘“Burnand ought to have rejected it.” So the 
debate went on, growing hotter and hotter. When Sala 
declared that when he was younger he would have pulled the 
nose of any one who attacked him, and the editor replied that 
if Sala really wished to carry out his threat he had the 
matter in his own hands, it seemed that a crisis had 
arrived :— 

“<«T can!’ exclaimed George, rising up excitedly, ‘and will.’ 
Every one jumped to his feet. It seemed as though he were 
going to assault me there and then! What was their surprise at 
seeing George, first with one hand, then with the other, wring 
his own nose, and, murmuring humbly ‘I apologise,’ drop down 
abashed into his seat.” 

Another good story is of how Mr. Alfred Watson played 
the part of H. M. Stanley in an entertainment given by the 
Burnands to Mr. and Mrs. Linley Sambourne. But it occu- 





pies twenty-five pages, and would be over-long for the “ang 
story” of a magazine. 

Altogether, Sir Francis Burnand has given us two very read, 
able, and but for the exceptions made above, very pleasg ‘ 
volumes, 





LABOUR AND PROTECTION.* 
THis very valuable series of studies—to which for the 

. pur. 
poses of review we have added Mr. John Burns's excellent 
pamphlet entitled Labour and Free Trade—is worthy of the 
closest attention, for it exhibits in a masterly way the fact 
that Protection inevitably involves degraded and degrag; 
conditions of labour. In his interesting preface Mr, Massing. 
ham points out that “Professor Thorold Rogers’s elaboraty 
examination of the history of prices in England led him 
emphatically to deny the co-existence of high prices and high 
wages.” We, indeed, should recommend those who feel the 
vital importance of the present controversy to examine care. 
fully on this point the final volumes of prices dealing with the 
eighteenth century recently issued. A great part of Mr, 
Chamberlain’s case rests on the assumption that high prices 
mean high wages, yet the entire testimony of English economic 
history is against him. 

The first point we shall notice in these essays is the evidence 
of that veteran, Mr. George Jacob Holyoake (born in 1817), as 
to the conditions of life and labour before the Free-trade 
movement began to operate,—a passage which, if it is wise, the 
Unionist Free-Food League will circulate in a leaflet by the 
million :— 

“In the days of Protection as I knew them, the industrial 
world was a dead world. There was neither animation nor hope 
Et ae . Bread was dear, meat was seldom attainable. Tho 
young were underfed, undergrown...... It seems incredible 
now, and will be to many of this generation, what the condition 
and dietary of the poor were under Protection. Barley, swede 
turnips and such like substitutes for wheat, composed much of 
the distasteful bread the poor were obliged to eat. Dark, leaden. 
looking loaves, of the flavour of sawdust and texture of boot- 
leather on a rainy day, fell to the lot of the poor, and thousands 
thought themselves well off when they got that sort of diet. 
Agricultural labourers had to support families on 7s., and the 
more fortunate on 9s.a week...... The stomach of the poor 
was regarded as the waste-paper basket of the State, into which 
the refuse of shops and markets was consigned. Parents were 
lean, and their pinched children lived out but half their 
eee Lady Trelawny once asked me, at a Greenwich 
dinner, what features of the people had struck me most in my 
time. I answered the increased comeliness in girls and hand- 
someness in women. The gaunt angularity of lean Corn Law years 
had been succeeded by rounded buxomness. Protection generated 
ugliness; Free Trade, by its plenty, brought beauty.” 

The fact now to be realised is that a very slight fall in wages 
or a slight rise in prices would plunge us back into those 
times, for it is unfortunately true that, immensely better as 
are conditions now than the conditions of 1830-40, yet vast 
multitudes still live without a possible margin. The standard 
of industrial life before 1840 was so low that doubled wages 
and cheapened food have only had the effect of bringing the 
mass of the people to that stage of social development 
when a sufficiency of good food is just possible. Mr. B. 
Seebohm Rowntree deals with these “people on the margin.” 
His well-known researches into social conditions at York 
enable him to speak with authority. Mr. Rowntree presents 
us with the minimum necessary dietary. It “is more stringent 
than would be given to any able-bodied pauper in any work- 
house in England or Wales.” It contains no butcher's meat, 
and allows tea only once a week. It allows nothing extra for 
“beer, tobacco, sweets, toys for children, newspapers, postage- 
stamps, &c., nor does it allow anything for medical attendance, 
insurance, or Trade-Union subscriptions. In making the 
estifnate everything has been sternly ruled out of court which 
was not absolutely necessary for the maintenance of bare 
animal efficiency.” This “minimum necessary expenditure 
for food worked out at an average of 3s. each for adults, and 
of 2s. 3d. each for children per week.” To this has to be 
added the cost of rent, clothes, fuel, and household sundries. 
“Working upon these lines, we arrive at 21s. 8d. per week 
as a ‘living wage’ for a man, wife, and three children, 
paying 4s: for rent and rates.” In order to make it 
a “living wage” the money must be spent, “not only 





* (1) Labour and Protection: a Series of Studies. Edited by H.W. Massingham. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. [6s (2) Labourand Free Trade, By John Burns, 
MP. London; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, [14,] 
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gard to economy but with a scientific 
with the es gins value of different food-stuffs.” Mr. 
know ls poverty “ primary ” where wages do not reach 
Rowntree » on the above basis, and “ secondary ” where 
— ap le but are spent on wasteful or useless 
wage oe? York Mr. Rowntree ascertained that 153 per ceni. 
&, rking classes (or 10 per cent. of the whole population) 
of wag living below the “primary” poverty-line, and 
poe x cent. of the whole population were living below 
- ” poverty-line,—28 per cent. in all. Now Mr. 
es hod Booth has shown “that 30°7 per cent. of the popula- 
3 London were probably living in poverty.” Mr. Booth, 
ie" «to Mr. Rowntree on July 25th, 1901, said :—“T have, 
— long thought that other cities, if similarly tested, 
would ‘show a percentage of poverty not differing greatly 
from that existing in London. Your most valuable inquiry 
confirms me in this opinion.” Hence it is reasonable to 
suppose that there are large numbers in the United Kingdom 
below both the secondary and primary poverty-lines. The 
smallest fall in wages or rise in prices would plunge 
innumerable families below the primary line, and the conditions 
of 1840 would be rapidly reproduced, for the cheap labour of 
women and children would once more become universally 
necessary in order to provide sufficient food. The numbers 
below the poverty-line have already a high death-rate, and are 
physically weak and inefficient. Further deterioration means 
a national disaster, and it is necessarily involved in Mr. 
Chamberlain's proposals. Miss Rosalind Nash, applying the 
Glasgow proposals to actual working-class budgets supplied 
from Oldbam and elsewhere, finds that the proposals would 
yesult ina loss of about 25s. a year, or say 6d. a week, on an 
income of 24s. a week. This would be the opening loss 
through Protection at the top of the inclined plane. 


But Protection involves other losses than the mere 
certain financial loss. Protection, Mr. Burns declares, 
would attract aliens in greater numbers. But the chief 
evil that Mr. Burns sees ahead is political corruption. 
He quotes an American writer as saying that “a more 
stupendous instrument of corruption was never conceived 
by the perverse ingenuity of man than this power conferred 
upon Congress”; he quotes Professor Goldwin Smith as 
declaring that “a group of log-rolling monopolies ...... 
has complete control of the Senate and legislates in its own 
commercial interests without regard to the general welfare, 
or,as in the Cuban sugar case, even to the honour of the 
nation”; and he quotes Mr. Arthur Chamberlain as saying: 
“I could make more money in an evening in the House of 
Commons by arranging for the taxation of my opponent's 
necessities and for the maintenance of a free market for myself 
than I could make by honest industry in a month.” 
trades could, and would, be crushed out of existence by 
“lobbying” in the House of Commons. Labour would 
indeed become vitally interested in Protection. 


The greatest woe among many woes that Protection in- 


Whole | 


evitably inflicts upon the industrial classes—who form 70 per 


cent. of the population of the United Kingdom—is, however, 
the degradation of labour. Mr. W. Harbutt Dawson in his 
essay, “An Object-Lesson from Germany,’ shows us some 
aspects of this. In Germany the taxation on corn at present 
—and the tax is now low—“ represents a tribute to the State 
and the corn-growers from this tax alone of 7s. per head of 
the entire population, or £1 15s. per family.” It is quite clear 
from what has been said above that England could not afford 
that. How Germany bears it it is difficult to understand. 
It certainly explains the widespread social discontent. A 
German economist, Herr Mombert, has shown that the Corn- 
duties absorb in some cases a tenth of the annual income. 
The average German working-class family is far worse fed 
than an English working-class family; and yet with us 
millions are on the margin of efficient subsistence. Herr 
Mombert declares that “ already in a majority of working 
men’s families a dangerous under-consumption of food is the 
rule.” The German factory inspectors report in the most 
depressing language upon the deplorable conditions of the 
workers, Moreover, the German workman as a general rule 
works 15 to 25 per cent. longer than the English, and in some 
States Sunday work is still common. In 506 out of 517 
Trade-Union returns dealing with the Silesian metal trades 
we find eleven, twelve, and thirteen hours a day mentioned 








as usual. Inthe Krupp Ordnance Works wages have risen 
in thirty years from 19s. 23d. to 29s. 103d. a week, but it isa 
unique case, and no refutation of the general lowness of 
wages. The Krupp increase, besides, in no way equals the 
English increase in the engineering trades. In the period 
1875 to 1900 Krupp’s wages have increased from 23s. to 
28s. 7d.; while Glasgow fitters’ wages have increased from 
27s. to 36s., and Leeds ironfounders’ from 30s. to 383s. 
Mr. Burns in his pamphlet tells us that “from 1886 to 1902 
the average weekly wages for all classes of workers in and 
about mines in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Midlands 
have risen from 22s. to 33s. 3d.; in Northumberland from 
21s. 11d. to 27s. 8d.; in Durham from 21s. 11d. to 28s. 3d.; in 
Scotland from 20s. 2d. to 30s.11d.” Furthermore, agricultural 
wages have gone up from 50 to 100 per cent., and the rise in the 
skilled trades has been very great. On the other hand, Mr. 
Dawson shows from the German official figures that 85°5 per 
cent. of the German workers earn under £1 a week, and that 
four million workers are returned as earning under 15s. a 
week. Sir John Brunner has pointed out that in the alkali 
trade the German “has to work 52 weeks 12 hours a day to 
get 78 per cent. of the wage of the Englishman working 51 
weeks 8 hours a day.” The wages of women are cruelly low, 
varying from 5s. to 10s. for a week of long hours, and the 
labour of married women is encouraged, with the most appal- 
ling results in infant death-rate. Moreover, the law as to 
child labour is flagrantly defied. 

Some reference may be made here to statistics not contained 
in the book under review, but which are powerful additional 
evidence that Protection involves degraded industrial condi- 
tions. The current number of the Journal of Comparative 
Legislation shows us that in textile factories in England 
children can only work 32} hours a week and women 55} 
hours, and the law is absolutely enforced. In Massachusetts, 
France, and Belgium children and women can work 58, 60 to 
66, and 673 to 723 hours respectively per week. A German 
woman over sixteen years may work 65 hours, as against 553 
in England. The Board of Trade Returns show us that in 
the Silesian coal mines (surface work) boys work at 1d., and 
women ata small fraction over 1d., an hour. In the textile 
trades in France out of Paris the average female wage is 144d. 
The average earnings of men, women, and children 
in the Connecticut cotton mills are 53d. an hour. The wage 
per hour of the children must, therefore, be very low. In the 
textile trades in Massachusetts there are 22,235 women and 
13,139 men earning under $5 per head per week. It may be 
said generally, from the evidence of the Board of Trade 
Returns, that the wages in textile factories per hour of women 
and children in England are at least double those earned on 
the Continent, and much higher than the wages earned in 
America, while the English physical conditions of labour are 
incomparably superior. Wherever we go the fact of debased 
industrial conditions haunts Protection like a shadow. It is 
a fact that should decide the present controversy. 


an hour. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
PERHAPS the most significant feature in the new Nineteenth 
Century is the conspicuous absence of all articles on the 
fiscal controversy, and no doubt many readers will welcome 
the number none the less on that account. Mr. Edward 
Dicey’s paper on “The Rival Empires” resolves itself into 
a not very convincing plea for increased vigilance in our 
relations with Russia. The argument may be condensed as 
follows. The advance and expansion of Russia—which 
stands for absolutism, obscurantism, and the negation of 
individual freedom and national independence—cannot be 
safely regarded by us with indifference or equanimity ; open 
hostility on our part is out of the question, and the only 
alternative is the consolidation of the Empire. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme for the conversion of Great into Greater Britain 
may not be perfect, but at least it is the only one that holds 
the field, and if we do not avail ourselves of the opportunity, 
“all idea of consolidating the Empire will have to be post- 
poned for an indefinite period,” and at the same time we shall 
abandon the only effectual means of raising an effective 
barrier against the Russification of Europe. Mr. Dicey 
expressly disclaims sympathy with the views of Urquhart, 
or we might have been tempted to institute comparisons 
between him and that famous Russophobe. But if possibilities 
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of international friction are to be made the basis of an 
argument in favour of Imperial Federation, it. is strange 
that so well informed a publicist as Mr. Dicey should 
have left Germany entirely out of his calculations.—— 
Mr. John Fortescue sends an admirably written and tem- 
perate, though to our mind wholly unconvincing, plea for 
the fuller recognition of the military element in the re- 
organisation of the War Office. He contends that the 
teachings of history prove a Commander-in-Chief to be 
indispensable, that the civil side of the War Office is an 
anachronism, and that the substitution of a military organi- 
sation would make for economy. But he does not propose 
to abolish “the inevitable civilian, the Secretary of State.” 
He should, in Mr. Fortescue’s scheme, be assisted by a small 
Council, whose first duty should be to furnish the advice and 
information necessary to the Cabinet for the formulation of 
the military policy of the country. “The Captain-General 
{or Commander-in-Chief] should certainly be a member, and 
perhaps his Chief of the Staff; but for the protection of the 
Secretary of State, the Captain-General and any members of 
his Staff should not form a majority of the military members.” 
Finally, to get over the difficulty that the Cabinet can at 
present excuse delay by pleading the necessity of coming to 
Parliament for funds, he proposes the grant of “a small 
military chest—say, half a million—to be expended only 
on preparations for war when war seems imminent.” 
Mr. Reginald Farrer’s short but graphic paper, “ Impressions 
of Korea,” is remarkable for its vivid characterisation of a 
people who have maintained for two thousand years “a con- 
temptuous indifference to life, to well-being, and to all the 
resources of prosperity” :— 

“ By the evil star of the Koreans it has been arranged that their 
land is to be the Switzerland of the Far East—a territory to be fought 
over for ever, but one that no nation can either itself possess or 
allow any other to hold. Korea is the victim of her geographical 
advantages, and the impressionist carries away with him the picture 
of a people indomitably patient, dumb with the callousness of 
despair, that yet has the secret of happiness in its power to 
extract joy from the most unpromising material; a nation 
stunned by the oppression of the ages out of all moral and 
mental vigour—yet still stout, aud capable, perhaps, of both— 
a nation of sturdy apathetic sheep, whose silent indifference under 
the driving lash of the world may some day be found unexpectedly 
to have its limits or its possibilities.” 

The National Review devotes a “Special Supplement” of 
sixty pages to the discussion of “ Preference and the Food 
Supply.” The initial contention of the writer is that the 
Corn-laws were repealed as the result of the immense 
national miscalculation that England could never cease to 
be mainly self-supporting. From that he proceeds by a 
“cross-examination of the facts” to establish to his satis- 
faction the conclusion that the Corn-laws, by the immense 
stimulus they threw into our own agricultural production, 
gave the people at large cheaper food than they would other- 
wise have enjoyed. If we had only maintained a fixed duty, 
with a rebate in favour of the Colonies, the nation would have 
been stronger, its trade larger, its wealth greater, the tide of 
emigration to extra-British territory would have been stayed, 
Canada’s population would be now twenty miliions, and the 
permanent greatness of the Empire would have been secured 
upon a basis of adequate population. As regards Mr. 
Chamberlain’s famous pledge, it is “absolutely sincere, and 
will be carried out.” He “has given his word, and in any 
event he will keep it, even if he should have slightly to revise 
his Glasgow ‘ Budget’ in order to do so.” This reminds one 
somewhat of the Irishman who said he would commit suicide 
or perish in the attempt. The writer's last word is that 
“the maintenance of Cobdenism must put in the long run a 
premium on separation. We can have free imports without 
an Empire, but we can have no Empire without preference.” 
We would respectfully commend to his notice the article by 
Mr. Farrer on Canada and the New Imperialism in the 
current Contemporary. As for his “cross-examination of 
facts,’ we may note that he has judiciously abstained from 
calling any surviving witnesses as to the alleged satisfactory 
condition of the consumer before the repeal of the Corn-laws. 
Before quitting this subject, we may note that in the editorial 





“Episodes of the Month,” which if not “powerful and con- | 


vincing,” are exceedingly lively reading, we are told that “the 
perpetually shifting tactics on the part of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
opponents afford an eloquent tribute to the amazing success 
of his campaign.” May a humble follower of the “ Mandarins 








of the Free-Food League” be allowed to retort thes ae 
tactics are indispensable in dealing with a es 
adversary. Protea quis tulerit de mobilitate querentem, ? 
Sir Rowland Blennerhassett’s article on German mig 
phobia may be usefully read in connection with My. Dicey’ 
Russophobe deliverance in the current Nineteenth Cou 
The value of Professor Mommsen’s palinode is serious| ‘4 
ecunted by the quotations from his article in the Nor 
American Review in 1900.—Sir Leslie Stephen's furth 
instalment of reminiscences deals with his experiences 
editor of the Cornhill and the Dictionary of Nationa 
Biography, and abounds in genial appreciations of the 
various authors with whom he came in contact,—John 
Addington Symonds, Professor Gardiner, Tennyson, {ip 
Henry Taylor, James Spedding, Ruskin, and lastly Dareie af 
whom he says :—* To me, ana my opinion was not exception 
he appeared to be simply the most lovable person whom I 
ever encountered...... Men of science, I fear, are not 
always free from jealousy; but when Darwin welcomes a 
friend’s suggestion with his favourite ‘ By Jove, it suggests 
the unqualified glee of a schoolboy when a good stroke ig 
struck on his side of the game.”——Lastly, we must not forge 
to note Mr. W. Vivian’s engrossing summary, under the ttl 
“A Modern Forlorn Hope,” of the collection of documents jn 
which Admiral Cervera has vindicated his action and that 
of his officers in the Spanish-American War. 





Beyond question the most striking political article in th 
new Contemporary is that on Canada and the New Imperial. 
ism by Mr. E. Farrer, a Canadian writing from Ottawa. Mp, 
Farrer sums up the situation by saying that Canadians are 
satisfied with the existing connection with Britain, but that 
they are not going to permit the New Imperialists to degrade 
them by taking away any portion of their self-government; 
“certainly we are not at this day going to break with the 
faith and tradition of the New World so far as to serve as 
mercenaries in the Old.” Of the many Anti-Imperialist in. 
fluences to be reckoned with, Mr. Farrer holds Canada’s 
geographical position the chief. “We in Canada, lying along. 
side the United States from one ocean to another, can no more 
escape American influences,” social and political, “ than a man 
can getaway from hisshadow.” As regards commercial relations, 
in view of the fact that ‘“ Canada is by odds the best customer 
the United States has in this hemisphere,” he predicts that after 
the next Presidential Election the Republicans will probably 
be forced to take notice of the demand for freer trade with 
Canada which has arisen in New England and Minnesota. 
He accordingly bids the New Imperialists to consider the 
situation which would arise from the realisation of their 
policy :— 

“They are asking England to depart from a policy under which 
she has prospered greatly, and adopt another, which, from tho 
nature of the case, would militate against her foreign trade alike 
by taxing foreign products—i.e., by diminishing imports from 
foreign countries, which are paid for with exports—and by in- 
creasing the cost of her food and raw material, on the chance that 
it may enable her to augment the lesser trade with the Colonies, 
notwithstanding that the bulk of Canada’s trade might at any 
moment be captured by the United States, simply by relaxing the 
Dingley tariff.” 

Mr. Edouard Bernstein’s paper on the growth of 
German exports is devoted primarily to establishing the 
important fact that the greatest items in Germany's 
exporting list—coals, cotton goods, woollen goods, machines 
—are either not protected at all, or are more damaged 
than benefited by the Protective duties. More than that, 
he shows by citations from the Statistical Year Book for 
the German Empire that the greatest increase took place 
when the Protective duties had been lowered by the Caprivi 
treaties. Mr. Bernstein does well to point out that in the 
regular course of business only those trades are in a 
position to “dump” their goods continuously below cost 
price on foreign markets which enjoy a real monopoly 
at home. ‘These are, with few exceptions, trades which 
manufacture raw and half-made-up material for further 
manufacture, as they are the especial domain of Cartels 
and Syndicates. —-We may also notice Sir Robert 
Hunter’s charming tribute to the late Sir Joshua Fitch; 
a very sympathetic sketch of the King and Queen of Italy 
by “Ivanovich”; and a very interesting collection of speci- 
mens of the table-talk of the late Bishop Westcott, con- 
tributed by Archdeacon Boutflower, who was for eleven years 
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:. essentially marked: by a broad-minded 
ina en terence to the Nonconformist Com- 
toleration nd the public history of the Popes—the Bishop’s 
yoni ‘a were often penetrating and acute, witness his 
oa “sa on special prayers, on the objections to a “ Review 
beer va,” his distinction between the genius of the Latin 
# an "languages, and-his illuminating comment on the 
= rs “ ortraits, which made him see how the Rebellion was 
bes s ostialle but necessary: “ Those men could never 
ee the fathers of the England that was to be! There 


must have been new blood.” 


Mr. Mallock writes in the Fortnightly Review of “The 
Myth of the Big and Little Loaf.” In trying to dispel 
the mists of error by means of analytical epigrams and 
analogies, he himself creates fresh fogs by his misunder- 
standing of his opponents. He has constructed an imaginary 
argument which he thinks to be the belief of the Spectator on 
the question of the price of bread. He says :— 


« According to the Spectator, the poorer classes have only just 
sufficient to spend on bread as it is,—an irreducible minimum with 
famine lying beyond it. Thus in the year 1894 they (Lord Rose- 
bery and ourselves | would have told us that the maximum which 
the people could afford to pay was twenty-two shillings and ten- 

nce, They must mean, since they are speaking now, that it is 
nearly twenty-seven shillings.” 


Thus we are supposed to choose an arbitrary price; and to 
declare that “destitution and famine” are at hand if that 
particular price is raised. This is an excellent example of 
the old plan of making a dummy, labelling it your opponent, 
and then proceeding to knock it down. If Mr. Mallock had 
eared to understand our position, he would have found that 
what we contend is that the margin of income of a great 


portion of our population is narrow,—so much so that we | 


ought to take the advantage free imports give us of sscuring 
the benefits of the unrestricted harvests of the world.—— 
Mr. J.S. Mann’s article on our relations with Germany is 
mainly an analysis of the views of Professor Schiemann. This 
Teacher of Contemporary History at the University of Berlin 
writes the weekly review of foreign affairs in the Kreuz 
Zeitung, the organ of Prussian Conservatism. The articles 
of Dr. Schiemann have been reprinted, and from these Mr. 
Mann draws an interesting picture of the desire of moderate 
opinion in Germany as to relations with Britain. Apparently 
the excesses of German opinion during the Boer War are 
regretted, but only because they estranged Britain, which 
might be so useful to Germany. There is, in fact, about these 
Professors, from the late Dr. Mommsen downwards, a most 
engaging simplicity. They all say in various ways: ‘ We think 
you unjust and oppressive to small countries, and fundament- 
ally immoral in your policy, but you must not think too much 
about what our less cautious people say, because you can be so 
useful tous.’ Professor Schiemann admits that the feelings of 
Germany are against us, but says the Government must not be 
guided by feeling but by policy. It is, therefore, for an organ- 


ised hypocrisy that we are asked to be cat’s-paw, for the | 


Those who read with interest last month in Blackwood Mr. 
Hugh Clifford’s “Sally” will not be disappointed with the 
present instalment. This wonderful study of a Malay boy 
transplanted into England cannot fail to be of deep interest 
and illumination to any one who has ever considered the 
problem of the mixing of East and West. The young man at 
the point of bis history we have now reached has become so 
English that he in the most natural way falls in love with an 
English girl. So complete has been his acclimatisation that 
he is unable ‘to feel, except as a vague haunting suspicion, 
that his race and colour can be of any consideration. 
We shall look forward to the next part with great interest, 
when the crisis will be veachéd:——The unsigned article 
describing Sir William Willcocks’s proposal to irrigate 
Mesopotamia is very .interesting. It is argued that it 
would be no more difficult to restore the prosperity of a 
great region than it has been to make the great dam at 
Assouan, for which Sir William was responsible. The maps 
which accompany the article show the vast and elaborate 
system of ancient irrigation canals that once made fertile 
this country, the centre of which was Babylon. The fertility 
has long passed and desolatidn’ now reigns. Sir William 
Willcocks says :— 

“ This appearance of the country denotes that some sudden and 
overwhelming mass of water must have prostrated everything on 
its way ; while the Tigris as it anciently flowed is seen to have left 
its channel and to have taken its present course through the most 
flourishing portion of the district, severing‘in its mad career the 
neck of the great Nahrwan artery and spreading devastation over 
the whole district around. Towns, villages, and ¢anals,.men, 
animals, and cultivation must have been enguiphed in a moment; 
hut the immediate loss was doubtless small eompared ‘to the 
misery and gloom which followed. The whole region for a space 
of 400 kilometres, averaging about 30 in breadth, was dependent 
| on this conduit for water, and contained a population so dense, if 
| we may judge from the ruins and great walls traversing it in its 
| whole extent, that no spot on the globe perhaps could excel it.” 

“A Second Voyage to Laputa,” which is to be found among 
| the editorial pages of the Monthly Review, is a clever piece 
| of political satire,—unmistakable, but not envenomed. After 
'an interview with the King the traveller descends to the 
| 
| 
| 





mainland from the flying island and goes to visit my Lord 
| Ladas, and is received by him “ina little tent or tabernacle.” 

Here Gulliver is told of the ravages made by a plague, which 
| had subverted the intellects of many of the nation, of which 
| “ dumpophobia,” “ tariffyxia,” and “ fiscalitis” were the worst 
forms. In company with his host, the traveller pays a visit 
|to the famous University, where they were received by 
the Sub-Dean with “the most urbane effrontery.” A 
message reaching the traveller that the Dean himself was 
lecturing in the great hall, he set off to hear the end 
| of the discourse, which had already been proceeding for two 
| hours. The subject was the religious aspect of arithmetic. 
| T'wo students supplied the Dean with figures out of rag-bags, 
which he wrote down upon a blackboard and added up. “If 
by chance the sum did not answer his expectation, he rubbed 
it out quickly, saying very truly that it was but an illustration 
of his ideas and of no moment.” After doing this several 








advantages to Britain are never discussed, they being of too | times, the lecturer suddenly produced two buns of equal 


nebulous a character even for a German Professor. When it 


size from his coat-tail pockets, explaining that one contained 


comes to facts about Britain, Professor Schiemann’s in- la pennyweight of flour less than the other, but that 


accuracy is indeed marvellous. 
in England a “journalistic consortium’ 


Times, the Fortnightly, Contemporary, and National Reviews. 


(The editor of the last is stated to have served in a Prussian | 
regiment of Uhlans.) All these journalistic enterprises, as 
far as Germany is concerned, act in concert and are controlled | 
from Prague, Russia, and Poland. Why the Spectator is left 

out does not appear. In any case, the omission makes us feel 
quite jealous. If Mr. Maxse is to be given a commission in | 
the Uhlans in this way, we shall certainly expect one in the | 
Guards for ourselves. That a Professor of the University of 
Berlin should be possessed of such ridiculous ideas seems to | 
suggest that his connection with German journalism enabled 

him tosee how the newspapersof the Fatherland were controlled | 
by the Leyds Press bureau. When Professor Schiemann 

comes to our education controversy he is no more fortunate, | 
for he believes that the Board-schools were Nonconformist | 
and were handed over to the Church! Such statements make 
us feel that the proper Chair for Professor Schiemann to fill 
in the University of Berlin would be that of the Romance of 
Contemporary History. I 











We are told that there exists | the deficiency had been made up by adding some tea- 
which includes the | leaves lent by the Secretary for War. 


The rest of 
the lecture we must leave our readers to find out for 
themselves, merely referring them to such “points of the 
speech ” as “one man’s boom is another man’s doom,” and 
that foreign food should be avoided, “above all by taking it 
lying down.”——The Rev. A. Stapylton Barnes gives a 
curious historical study of the attempt made by Charles II. 
to obtain reunion with Rome. The documents quoted, some 
for the first time, are to be found in Paris and Rome, though 
we are not told with any accuracy to which place they 
severally belong. A certain Richard Bellings, the secretary 
of Henrietta Maria, was sent to Rome with the utmost 
secrecy to negotiate. The “proposition” for reunion is a 
curious document, setting forth that Charles would accept 
the profession of faith in accordance with the Council of Trent, 
and that he is prepared to break with all Protestants and 
to cal] the Reformation a Deformation. On the other hand, 
existing English Bishops and clergy are to be accepted if they 
acquiesce and are reconsecrated, keeping their wives; newly 
ordained priests to be celibate. Priests in their disputations 
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with Protestants were not to lay stress on post-Apostolic 
miracles, and were not to speak of the material fires of 
purgatory. Subjects who preferred to risk their souls by 
remaining Protestants were to be allowed free exercise of their 
religion. The Pope’s infallibility or right to depose Kings 
was not to be discussed in any way. Mr. Barnes says that 
it is not known why the negotiations fell through, and 
suggests that Rome may have known the temper of England 
better than Charles. May it have been that the Pope felt 
him to be untrustworthy and said, like Cromwell: “He is so 
damnably debauched he would ruin us all”? Strangely enough, 
Mr. Barnes falls into the delusion he attributes to Charles, 
and says of reunion with Rome that perhaps it “ may yet be 
brought about, on lines not so very dissimilar from those that 
Charles laid down, before a very great number of years have 
passed away.” Howstrangely he misreads the attitude of the 
bulk of his countrymen, who, though they will tolerate extreme 
opinions in individuals, would never for a moment consider a 
return to Romanism in Church or Stat . 





NOVELS. 


ODD CRAFT.* 
Wuite the majority of his contemporaries, either out of defer- 
ence to a perverse fashion or through indulgence in a natural 
bent, consecrate their talents to the depression of the reading 
public, the admirable and incorrigible Mr. Jacobs serenely 
continues to distribute wholesome food for laughter. This 
resolve of his is all the more laudable because he happens to 
be well able to compete on equal terms with those who aim 
at lowering the animal spirits of their readers. ‘Two or three 
times, just to show us what he can do if he chooses, Mr. 
Jacobs has made brief excursions into the realm of the 
gruesome, with results sufficiently horrifying to gratify the 
most exacting amateur of the uncomfortable. We accept 
these proofs of his versatility with an admiration all the 
more sincere because of their rarity. Once in a blue moon 
Mr. Jacobs may be permitted to make our flesh creep, 


but his true function is that of the dispeller of dumps. , 


There are so few of the tribe that they can ill be spared from 
their beneficent labours to swell the big battalions enlisted 
under the banner of the Giant Despair. It is therefore witha 
feeling of relief that we find Mr. Jacobs in his new venture 
uninterruptedly engaged in the diffusion of gaiety. 

To analyse the secret of Mr. Jacobs’s success as a humourist 
is no easy task. It cannot be readily illustrated by quotation, 
since he seldom indulges in verbal pleasantries or epigrams, 
the appeal to the sense of the ludicrous being made rather 
through the situation than by any special coruscation of fun. 
The range of his characters, again, and the choice of surround- 
ings are severely limited, considerations which greatly enhance 
the danger of repetition, and frequent reliance is placed on 
practical joking, which is apt in unskilful hands to become 
fatiguing. Again, the elimination of all coarseness from the 
conversation and behaviour of sailors, firemen, night-watch- 
men, and the like might be supposed to lend the whole some- 
thing more than a flavour of unreality. Yet though it would, we 
fear, be vain to seek in real life for the exact counterparts of 
Mr. Jacobs's dramatis personae, there is so much elemental 
humanity in them that we are never disconcerted by this 
discrepancy. No doubt the uncompromising disciples of the 
“slum school” would look askance at Mr. Jacobs’s cheerful 
sketches, but he would at least be able to retort that though 
he has never claimed to paint low life exactly as it is lived, he 
has, on the other hand, equally abstained from any effort to 
glorify or idealise it out of all recognition. “Ginger” Dick 
and his associates are far from being saints; they are lament- 
ably to seek in their ability to discriminate between meum 
and tuum, they are afflicted with an unquenchable thirst, and 
habitually over-prone to resort to the argument of the 
clenched fist. But they are none the less genial ruffians, 
who are on occasion not inaccessible to the appeal of senti- 
ment. Even if it can be urged that they have no living counter- 
parts, that the world in which they move is an agreeable 
figment of Mr. Jacobs's imagination, and that his stories must 
be relegated to the category of fairy-tales, these considera- 
tions have proved powerless to affect their popularity, and 
are not likely to impair the enjoyment of any one who can 


[6s.] 





London : George Newnes. 


* Odd Craft. 


By W. W. Jacobs. 


' appreciate honest and hearty fun. In the present 
_ we meet with several old acquaintances, but further familias 
with the recitals of the night-watchman, the a 
Streiche of Bob Pretty, and the humours and misfortuns 
“Ginger” Dick and his comrades, so far from eugene 
, satiety, only elicit fresh admiration for the inerhansti 
invention of their creator. l 
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Up Side Streets. By W. Pett Ridge. 
| 5s.)—Mr. Pett Ridge will not think it a disparagement 
| Say that these very amusing sketches remind as of My. Anst 
“Voces Populi.” There is no imitation; the form and we 
are different ; but the humour is of the same class. The first ang 
third sketches illustrate in one way or another the Populae 
sympathy with law-breakers,—only it must be law-breakino of 
certain kind. Then in “On Furlough” there is a fine romain “ 
which a “ general” at Shepherd’s Bush describes to an adm; = 
audience the splendours of her service with a family «as old y 
the Battle of Waterloo,”—“ In ten-sixty-six,” interpolates the well. 
read aunt. “Repairing a Breach” gives us the happy ending of 
a “breach of promise of marriage” case; and “ A Sense of Duty” 
the unhappiness that came to a ticket-collector from exacting the 
difference of fare from the lady of his love and her mamma, a 
are good to read; now and then we get a touch of pathos. 


(Hodder and Stoughton | 
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Dr. Lavender’s People. By Margaret Deland. (Harper anj 
| Brothers. 6s.)—It is difficult to decide which is the most 
charming among these charming stories. The scene of then 
; all is laid in Old Chester in New England. Dr. Lavenjy 
is the minister and also the Providence of the place, anj 
| all the problems of human life which can be produced in, 
| little town are brought to him for solution. And yet, although 
| the author gives us the feeling that Dr. Lavender is in truth the 
| centre of the life of Old Chester, she does it more by infereng 
_ than by deliberately setting out to paint his portrait in detail 
_ He is not the hero or chief person in any of the stories, though le 
appears in them all. The book can be most thoroughly recon. 
mended as a series of delightful pictures of a quiet country town, 


We cannot speak too highly of a collection of short stories, 
The Little People, by L. Allen Harker (John Lane, 5s.) If ye 
had to make a choice, we should put at the head “ Williams” 
where the deaf old gardener, apparently at death’s door, is 
brought back to life by the clear voice of the “young master” 
Various bits of news interest him, but the crowning stroke is 
“Trimmie has scratched up such a lot of bulbs in the bed in the 
middle of the front lawn.” “That there dog ’ll ’ave to be beat, 
scratching and scrambling and spiling my garden,” says the oli 
man, and recovers to do it. Very good also is “The Old Religion’ 
where the Scots lassie protests to the monk who is carrying her 
—she has sprained her ankle—“T’ll no recant! Ye may burn ne, 
but I’ll no recant!” and being reassured as to his intentions, 
warns him: “I’m sorely afraid ye’ll no win Heaven if you worship 
graven images.” But the whole volume is full of good things, 

Petronilla Heroven. By U. L. Silberrad. (A. Constable and 
Co. 6s.)—Petronilla is a very interesting person indeed, though 
the admiration with which we regard her is mingled with a 
certain incredulity. And she is supported as a protagonist in 
Miss Silberrad’s drama by some excellent minor characters,—the 
bitter and surly grandfather, Job Wopling and his wife, the 
highly conventional Stidstone family, and others. On the other 
hand, there is a set of people in whom we do not feel any 
interest. The “woodman” is one of these, we regret to say, for 
he has a very important part in the play ; herein, too, we differ 
from the admirable Petronilla. The mysteriously wicked Philip 
Rundell is another. In this distaste we include all the “blue 
diamonds” part of the story. We do not feel sure that we 
understand it, and we certainly dislike it. For all this, Petronilla 
Heroven is a book to be recommended. Much of it is conceived 
and expressed in a quite masterly way. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





Slipper’s A.B.C. of Fou - Hunting. By E. C&. Somerville, 
M.F.H. (Longmans and Co. 10s. 6d.)—Slipper’s A.B.C. of 
Fou-Hunting is a large flat quarto volume of exceedingly 
strong and clever sketches of hunting adventure by that past- 
mistress of Irish humour, Miss E. E. Somerville, joint-author of the 
immortal “Reminiscences of an Irish R.M.,” and of “ All on the 
Irish Shore.” Lovers of Miss Somerville’s inimitable gift will be 
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delighted to find that she is as original, as free, and as full of fun 
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with her pencil and brush as with her pen. Her 
her writing—or rather her writing in collaboration 
den gift of “ go » and of happy, easy, irresponsible 
all the scenes depicted, horse, man, and hound, boy 
are throwing themselves with infinite gusto 
xdvra pet. The rush of existence and of 


and fancy 
pictures, like 
—have the gol 
movement. In 
and cur of low degree, 
2 +2.) dicap. j 3 
into life soni levine is as catching as it is attractive. A 
nay rele gift for those who love humour and sport we 
posse! Let us hope that next year “ Slipper’s Annual ” 


Se eetn A.B.C., and then be continued from year to year. 
Ww Ee 


F.T. Bullen. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—This 

tion of papers is characteristic of Mr. Bullen’s best work. 
-_ some very vigorous descriptions of various things 
~— gon history of the sea; one of them, entitled 
» ae » 4 great battle between vast hosts of two 
ies of whales, is almost terrifying. It is, indeed, a 
= tomachia. Then there are pictures of human life at sea. 
as whole, as it would seem, things have improved; but the 
es litan ‘mixture out of which the British merchant service 
ripe cannot be said to be a change for the better. Of the 
i elie papers, perhaps the most pleasing is that of the 
pe lad who had a place found for him by a kindly skipper. 
it one time the boy must have thought it a cruel kindness, for 
the craft was run into by a steamship. But the next day it 
was found that the steamship’s crew had left it in a panic. The 
other crew brought it safe into harbour, and received a handsome 
salvage, £150 falling to the share of the boy. But the gem of 
the whole is the story of the general servant. Jack is truly a 


“handy man.” 

Rambles in Arcadia. By Arthur Grant. (A. and C. Black, 
9s, 6d. net.) —We are glad to see these essays, which were first 
given to the world in periodicals of repute, now republished in a 
more permanent shape. “ Arcadia” is really Utopia. It is repre- 
sented in a way by Hertfordshire, which our essayist loves both 
for its own sake—as, indeed, is fit—and for the sake of Charles 
Lamb. The “ Scottish Borderland” may be said to be a province 
of it; so may the Wes‘ern Isles, for one of the best pieces of 
description in the book is “Colonsay.” And there is a literary 
Arcadia,—a somewhat artificial extension of the name, for there 
was very little of the literary about the real Arcadia. These 
four essays are not the least interesting part of the book. “A 
Castle in Spain,” “Spanish-Arabian Dames,” “The Song of 
Roland,” and “The Pastures of Poetry” are the titles. It 
is hardly correct to say that “Roland and Oliver are scarcely 
known to English readers.” The “Chanson” was among the first 
books which had the advantage of the printing-press. Mr. Grant 
in his summary of the story omits what is perhaps as striking an 
incident as any,—the bringing of the bodies of the Peers to be 
blessed by the dying Archbishop. 


Sea- Wrack. By 








Diarizs, &c.—From Messrs. Straker and Son we have reccived a 
variety of diaries, almanacs, notebooks, pocket-books, desk 
tablets, &c. Of the first kind, we may mention Blackwood’s Two- 
Day Diary, Pettitt’s Folio Diary (with three days to the page), 
Blackwood’s Shilling Scribbling Diary, and Pettitt’s Octavo Diary. 
The Gossamer Notebooks, printed on the thinnest paper, so that a 
page to the day is allowed in a volume of the smallest dimensions, 
are a special feature. A Desk Remembrancer and Pettitt’s Engage- 
ment Remembrancer must also be mentioned, and I'he Homekeeper’s 
Memorandum Book, with divisions for household expenditure. 
The prices range from 5s. downwards.——Messrs. De La Rue send 
us a variety of articles of the diary and almanac kind, remarkable 
for their elegant appearance. The Condensed Diaries (in many 
forms) and Red-Letter Diaries must be mentioned. A particularly 
attractive volume is the Portable Diary, with its pretty and service- 
able green silk cover. Messrs. Hudson and Kearns’s Date-Indi- 
cating Pads, of various sizes and prices (from 8s. to 2s.), are very 
convenient. (A leaf of the pad is turned with every week.) A diary 
which is stationary evidently tends to the saving of time——We 
have also received The Churchman’s Remembrancer (S.P.C.K.), 
and from the same publishers The Churchman’s Pocket-book and 
Churchman’s Almanac, varying in size and price, all with a 
furnishing of appropriate information, space for diary or 
memoranda, and accounts. We have also to mention a most 
conveniently arranged volume, of which we have written with 
praise more than once in previous years, The Minister’s Pocket 
Diary and Clerical Vade-Mecum (Hodder and Stoughton, 2s.) 











New Epirions.—Reminiscences. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
(Unit Library. 3s. 6d. net.)——A Chaplet of Love-Poems. By 
Ethel M. de Fonblanque (Mrs. A. Harter). (J. and E. Bumpus.) 
—Old Falmouth. By S. E. Gay. (Headley Brothers. 7s. 6d. net.) 








“LIBERTY” YULE-TIDE GIFTS. 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION 
OF ARTISTIC, BEAUTIFUL, 
AND INEXPENSIVE. .... 
PRESENTS IN THE WORLD. 


PRICED CATALOGUE, with 750 illustrations, POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO. (Jevgntors,&, Manufacturers) REGENT sr., 


LONDON. 
0 S$ LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wu. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. ‘A Pure Wine.”—Flovence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“‘T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 

an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.’—A. B. Grifiths, ’h.D., 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 

Because it is GOOD. “Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 

Because it is CHEAP. “A better wineat the price I have never tasted.”—P. S, 

Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other,” 

Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. ‘‘ About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E, N. 


18/- per dozen bottles | 
10, 4 bottles ) 











Delivered free in Londen. 


” ” 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 


London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 
Whitens the Teeth. 
Prevents Decay. 
Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 


Sold_ by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, €7 Harton 
GaRDEN, LonpDon, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 


BROWNING’S 
‘“‘*AXPEB” (Regd.) SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES 


Are COOL, COMFORTABLE, and PRESERVING to the Eyes. 
They are made with the best Axis Cut-Pebble Lenses. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1né, F.R.A.S., F.R.MS. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab, 1765.) 
Notg New AppREss—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


Consultations free. 


VIN OLIA 
isa 
MILD SOAP 
for 
ROUGH WEATHER. 











—= 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 


GLOVES. 


finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
GLOVES. buttons. 
Quality A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 
GLOVES Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
. 3s. 11d., post-free.) 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wicmore Srereer, W. 
SOME RARELY-TO-BE-PICKED-UP BARGAINS IN 

Genuine Antique Rugs 
are THIS DAY on SALE at 


HAMPTONS 


Hampton and Sons have just received direct from their resident 
agent in the East an important collection of genuine old Persian 
Rugs, including some pieces of exceptional rarity and interest. 





Every Rug is marked in plain figures at 


FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS than its 


current market value. Connoisseurs of Antique Rugs will find 


that these Bargains are well worthy of a visit of inspection. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., 





(For Publications of the Week, see next page.) 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR 


SQUARE, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Saw wee 


Amery (L. S.), The Problem of the Army, cr 8vo ............(E. Arnold) net 6/0 
Archives of the Middlesex Hospital, Vo ¥ roy 8v0 ....., (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Arthur (W.), The Pope, the Kings, and the People, 8v0 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Baker (E. A.), Moors, Crags, and Caves of the High Peak and the Neighbour- 
hood, 8vo ..... asbonougs ae de Heywood) net 6/0 
Baring ag 4 The ‘Canon’ s ‘Butterfly, cr ‘Bvo . wine ..(Greening) 6/0 
Barton (F. T.), Breaking and Training Horses, er 8v0 .. "" (Everett) net 6/0 
Birch (G. H. ), London on Thames in Bygone Days, imp 8y0 .. (Seeley) net 7/0 
Borchardt (W.G.), Arithmetical Types and Examples, cr 8vo (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Bowden (J. A Elements of the Theory of ~see cr weed (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Brass (A.), Atlas of Human Histology, 4to... ccenvubbcase ma net 10/6 
Brooke (S. A.), The Kingship of Sor cr 8v0... ore ..(Isbister) 6/0 
Brown (A. J.), The New Era in the Philip ines, ‘er PD canes (Revell) net 4/0 
Burnside (W. F.), Old Testament History for Use in Schools .. (Methuen) 3/6 
Carroll (J. S.), Exiles of Eternity, 8vo.., .. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Chambers’ yey rr of English Literature, ‘Vol. ILL.......(Chambers) net 10/ 
Chirol (¥.), The Middle Eastern Question, 8V0........ (J. Murray) net 18/0 
Cook (Mrs. E. T,), From a Woman's Note-Book, cr 8v: ...(G, Allen) 5/0 
Cunningham (W.), The Growth of on Industry and Commerce in 
Modern Times, Vol. I., 2 parts, 8vo .. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 25/0 
Davies (B.), Chelsea Old Church, imp .(Duckworth) net 52/6 
Dean (H.), Chalk Drawing, 4to......... ...(Simpkin) net 3/0 
Dunn (H. cm Recollections of Dante G .(E. Mathews) net 3/6 
> | English Printed Books in the University of Cambridge, 1475-1640, 
Vol. III., Scottish, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Engelmann (B.), Pompeii, roy 8vo ..(Grevel) net 4/0 
Farningham (M.). Harvest Gleanings, cr 8vo . J. Clarke) net 2/6 
Fogazzars (A.), The Poet’s Mystery: a novel, 
Fowler (H. N.), History of Roman Literature, cr 8vo 
Freshfield (D. W.), Round Kangchenjunga, 8vo.. 
te A A.), Principles of Mechanism, cr 8vo.., ..(E. Arnold) 3/6 
Goad (H. E.), The Blind Prophet: a Poem, er 8v0... ""(Bivingtons) 3/6 
poe A (Cc. ), Old Time Aldwych, sway, & Neighbourhood (Unwin) net 21/0 
Gould (F. G.), Political Caricatures of 1903, oblong 4to...... (E. Arnold) net 6/0 




























(EB. Arnold) net 18/0 






Graham (R. B. C.), Hernando De Soto, cr BVOl ee (Heinemann) 6/0 
Green (J. B.), Historical Studies, cr8vo ............. ..(Macmillan) net 4/0 
Hawes (C. H.), In the Uttermost Bast, 8V0 .............ccssseesseesessesees (Harper) 16/0 


ty! (B.), Tales and Sayings, cr 8vo sscocsersecoseocoscescssee (SIMpKIN) 2/6 
Hill (M. D.) and Webb (W. M.), Eton Nature. Study, Part L, 4to 
(Duckworth) net 3 
Hinkson (H. A.), Copyright Law, er wand guna icaapcinwncbosntaverestoes (A. H, Bullen) 6 
Jewel Sowers: a Novel, Cr BVO ........0se0eeee seeseseese(Greening) 6/ 
Jordan (D. S.), Animal "st udies, cr 8vo (Appleton) net 5/ 
Knight (G. H.), The Master's Questions to His Disciples, cr 8v0 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 













Marella (CC. Bl), MMM,” OE OUD... 0. sacserssissncstscseesnccseseaseceseed (Revell) net 3/6 
Laws and Principles of Bridge, by ** Badsworth,”’ cr Svo ......(Putnam) net 3/6 
Le Bailly fe) s. L. H.), Other Poems, PAP NO easnch Sncvancsaconcossncrease (Lane) net 3/6 
Leighten (R.), In the Land of Ju-Ju, cr 8vo0 (8.8 U.) 5/0 
Locock (C. D.), Examination of the Shelley MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 
Me. cdadcvcvhavnsiacebrsrebstebaos Mscabadévectatbabstnesveen sted — ord Untv. Press) net 76 
—_ (A.), The Gospel and the Church, cr 8vo .. .(isbister) 336 
J. L. A Concerning Golf, Cr 8VO  ....eccceseeee ‘(Hodder ‘& Stoughton) 3/6 
Toons ‘etd .), Peter’s Pilgrimage, C8 8V0-.-ssssescscccssstsssees (E. Mathews) net 3/6 


Lynch (G.), The Path of Empire, 8vo......... ...(Duckworth) net 10/6 
McArthur (P.), lo be Taken with Salt, cr 8vo ...(Limpus & Baker) 3/6 
Mierzinski (S.), The Waterproofing of Fabrics ...(S cott & Greenw ood) net 5/0 
Winene (A.), MOUSAD, CF BVO .....0sisncnisscesonsecsvenssecevcdvesecssovh (Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Moulton ( F. ), All About Ships and Steg 16mo (De La More Press) net 5/0 
National Sports of Great Britain (The), folio ..(Methuen) net 105/0 
Palmer (F. H. E.), Austro-Hungarian Life in Town and ‘Country, cr 8vo 
(Newnes) net 3/6 
Parmenter (J.), Helio-Tropes : New Posies for Sundials, 4to (Methuen) net 3/6 
Peabody (F. G.), The Religion of an Educated Man, cr 8vo ae vemillan) net 4/6 
Philpots (E.), A Treatise on Poker, cr 8vo... ...(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Pickering (S.), Memoir of Anna Maria W. Pickering, ‘bv 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 16/0 
Pilcher (T. D.). Some Lessons from the Boer War, cr 8vo............ (Isbister) 2/6 
Pratt (N. M.), The Body Beautiful, cr 8vo., ..(Gay & Bird) net 4/6 
Pryor (Mrs. A. R.), The Mother of Washington, ‘and her —— 8v0 
Macmillan) net 10/6 
Rayner oe ), Silk Throwing & Waste Silk Spinning (Scott & Greenwood) net 5/0 
Redway (G. W.), The Militia Officer’s Instructor, cr 8vo...... (K. Paul) net 4/6 
Revike (J.), Liberal Christianity, its Origin, Nature, &c., cr 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) 4/0 
Bider (J. H.), Electric Traction, cr 8vo .. ...(Whittaker) net 10/6 
BRodenbach (G.), Bruges-la-Morte: a Bomance, crévo ... .. (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Bumbold (Sir H.), Further Recollections of a Diplomatist (E. Arnold) net 15/0 
Salter (C. N.), Consolidation and Decline, cr 8vo .. (K. Paul) 6/0 
Saunders (Mrs. B.), The Great Folk of — Marylebone i. J. Glaisher) net 2/6 
Selwyn (T. K.), Eton in 1829-1830, 8vo .. J. Murray) net 10/6 
Shackelford (H.), The Lost King, er 8v0 . (B. F. Stevens) 5/0 
Shand (A. I.), Old Time Travel, 8vo......... asi (J. Murray) net 12/0 
Sime (D.), Rabies: its Place among vite Di mb, Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Simson (A.), Garden Mosaics, 8vo......... (Duckworth) net 4/6 
Tracy (Louis), The Revellers, cr 8v0 .. (F. V. White) 6/0 
Trumbull (H. C.), Child Life in Many 
Uniacke (T. I.), The Living Wheel: a Drama, er 8vo. 
Vanishing Edinburgh, in portfolio ...... 
Vincent (R.), The Nutrition of the Infant, ‘By ae 




























Wells (C.), The Bumblepuppy Book, 4to .............. seeeeeeees(LSbister) 5/0 
‘Wesselhoeft (L. F.), Jack, the Fire Dog, ORL. (Low) net 5/0 
hi vary og (E. F.), Milk, its Production and Uses, cr 8vo ...... (Griffin) net 6/0 
od (L. L.), Vanishing Edinburgh, 4to MOND ciigeskiastouscovankssocextert (Simpkin) net 21/0 
Woodward (L.), The Seasons with the Poets, 8vo............ (E. Mathews) net 5/0 
Woodworth (A. V.), Christian Socialism in — cer8vo (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Wray (R.), Beyond the Northern Lights, cr 8vo ..... heey igh) 6/0 
Wrong - G. M.), The British —— a canal cr r By (App eton) net 5/0 
Young (T. E.), Insurance, 8V0 ........ss000008 ceorseeeeeeee(L. Pitman) 7/6 


BY SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ati Watches and Clocks of E, DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


TO THE KING. | new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO.,, Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa, 


EPPS’S COCOA It is far and away the 


Grateful and Comforting. most nutritious 








Prepared from the 
finest selected Cocoa 
with the natural 
flavour preserved. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 60, Lp, 


Head Ollice; BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, ke, 





















ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Capital—5} Millions Sterling. “Invested Funds—1i0 Millions Sterlin 


DI IRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton ‘dae Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis A Alfred Lucas, Esq 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushingt, MP, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Pot Ei, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Bo: Rothschild, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq, Me, 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon, Lord Stalbvidge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, ree M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of V Stobbing 
Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G, CMG. 0B, 


— AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premi: 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, am sat 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
mn Year. Mga pean ® — Papa my goons | this year at fu 
annual premiums will participate in e profits f 
quennial term ending December 3ist next. - OF the quin. 

















application to ROBERT LEWIS, Genera 
| 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account mf be had og 
1 Manager, 





In the Kitchen 


LEMcCoO 
LEmMcCoO 
LEMcCoO 





means less 
expense 
and 


finer fare. 





SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
mall Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, tc.) 
BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (C0. 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,500,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 











EDWARD'S SCHOOL, 


BIRMINGHAM, 
GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BATH ROW. 


WANTED, in JANUARY, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to Teach chiefly 
History, English Grammar, and Literature. It is also desirable that she should 
be able to help in organising the School Games. 

Salary £90. 

Applications (in writing only), together with copy testimonials, should be 
sent, on or before the 12th inst., to the HEAD-MISTRESS, from whom Forms 
of Application and further t particulars may be obtained, 

Birmingham, December » 1903. 


AKEFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE CLASSES. 
HEAD-MASTER WANTED. Salary, £250 per annum. Must be prepared 
to devote the whole of his time to t e duties of his office, and must be a 
Graduate of a British University and have experience in P,-T, Centre or 
Secondary School work. Age not to exceed 35. 

Full particulars on application to the saapiqaed, to whom applications 
must be sent in not later than December 15th. 
PERCY GLOVER, Secretary. 


KiNG 














beverage you can take for 
EPP S’S COCOA breakfast and supper. 








Technical and Art School, Wakefield. 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
C CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


rnment as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 


Recognised by Gove <aceiaaiea 
ING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
4 RESIDENTIAL, TRAN} in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
for repared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers 
Students The ek of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
Diplomas. f the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees a@ year 
the Tutors © s and peveniee of Scholarships, apply to the 


(inclusive) For KG NZIE-SMI . 
SsANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


CLASS HOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
A us _ is to = irls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
ane 4 comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
cure ant eid. _ Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 
pa e100. *, limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros- 
wd, 100; terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 
pec 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


; ‘i i intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
This School is speci rs, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
of Tim The buildingg are situated on high ground, and eccupy an 
pose oe healthy penaen. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
excep *swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, and a playing-field. Fees £40 
wry FOUR ne OLARSHIPS—two of the value of £15, and two of £10— 
pty be OFFERED for COMPETIZION on DECEMBER 8th, 1903.—For 
= ticulars apply to the Head-Mistress, Mrs. HOCKLY, Uplands School, 
Peehery Road, St. Leonards. 
Re RS COL 


HUYTON HALL, near LIVERPOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Head-Mistress—Miss ANTHONY, B.A. 





LEGGE, 





Entrance Scholarship Examination, Tuesday, January 19th, 1904. 

Scholarships for Universities. ; 

Healthy situation in the country ; large playing grounds ; all games ; Swedish 
drill, with individual treatment ; cubicles. : 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 





f PAUL S GEES’ SCHOOL 
S BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
Trustees of the Foundation: The Mercers’ Company. 


Head-Mistress : 
Miss FRANCES R. GRAY. Class. Trip., Newnham College, Cambridge. 
The SCHOOL will OPEN in JANUARY, 1904. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School, 
or from Sir JOHN WATNEY, Clerk to the Governors, Mercers’ Hall, E.C. 





QETTLE, YORKSHIREW—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
k) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


DRIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: ‘* To 
follow right.” Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 
resource. Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, ‘‘ L.,” Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


N IREDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
kL) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN. for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
ye.rsold, Resident trained nurse. Tlustrated Prospectus on application. 








ve D’'ARNO, STREATHAM, S.W.—SCHOOL for 
' DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Individual care. Special advantages 
for Music and Languages. Good Teachers for all subjects. Bracing situation. 
Tennis, hockey field. References kindly permitted to Lord and Lady Shuttle- 
worth, A. Hopkinson, K.C., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of the Victoria University 
of Manchester, Lady Seale, Mrs. Boger, Mrs. Rippingall, and other parents.— 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss HUMMEL. 





OYS’ GOVERNESS.—A LADY strongly RECOM- 
MENDS her GOVERNESS, who has hail much experience, and been 
very successful in preparing Boys for School. She is an excellent Teacher, a 
good disciplinarian, and fond of games. She will be free after Christmas, and 
would prefer daily work in town or country. Good salary necessary.—Apply 
Miss GANDY, care of Mrs. Wilkinson, The Batch, Flax Bourton, Somerset. 


L° FETT O S C HO OL. 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE HEAD-MASTER. 

The Committee desire to intimate to all friends and admirers of the late 
Dr. ALMOND, who have not already been communicated with and who desire 
3 seeet the Memorial at present being raised, that full information may be 
obtained from 








R. B. PEARSON, Hon. Sec. Memorial Fund, 
7 St. Colme Street, Edinburgh. 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 
correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 
their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 
= = to Mr. E. KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
ondon, E.C. 


(JENTLEMAN WISHES to SELL his NEW ENOY- 
J Ci 0PAEDIA BRITANNICA, 9th Edition, 25 vols. half-morocco ; with 
Times = to 19th inst. of taking Supplement. Open to offer.—Address, 
Box ll, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


VIARY.—ADVERTISER WANTS SITUATION to 
SUPERINTEND AVIARIES; is an expert on keeping British and 
Foreign Birds in captivity, experienced in exhibition poultry, pigeons, 
pheasants, and waterfowl, &c. Willing to undertake secretarial; is a literary 
subscriber to sevg-al journals on the subject, references supplied.—Apply, 
“AVICULTURIS'1,” Long Melford, Suffolk. 


UBLIC-SCHOOL MAN and SOLICITOR, aged 28, 
WISHES for a POST in a PUBLISHING HOUSE with a view to 
Learning the Business. Knowledge of French and German. Desires small 
progressive salary. Highest references.—‘‘N. C. W. E.,” 24 Bernard Street, 
Bussell Square, W.C. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
_ With skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children 3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House inf wn grounds, 
gravel soil: v healthy district border of Hants and Berks, Box 10, The 




















S M oO N I C Ae? Bey 
* TADWORTH, SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED, 

Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Language 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 1l4ru, 1904. 
HE WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH.—PRIVATE 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Education. Princi- 
1, Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A. (Lond.) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1900-1903). 
niversity Examinations. Special attention paid to outdoor exercise and 
physical training. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 50 
guineas per annum. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a TRAINING 

COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Boarding and Day Schools; 

Kindergarten. Visiter—The Right Hon. and Right Bev. the Bishop of London. 

Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Boarding Fees, 60 gs. a year. 
—Apply PRINCIPAL 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol Cellege; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


TI\HE DORECK COLLEGE, 63 KENSINGTON 
GARDENS SQUARE, LONDON, W.—School for Girls and Kinder- 
garten. Principals: Miss C. L. THOMSON (Somerville Coll., Oxford) and 
Miss E. THOMSON. Physical exercises and manual training form an im- 
portant part of the school curriculum.—Full particulars on application. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 
ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
unds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreations 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern edu- 
cation and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. Pupile 
successfully prepared for public Exams. Mod. fees. Sanitation certificated. Ten- 
nis, hockey, Savelien. sea-bathing. Special arrang ts for delicate children. 


“TT. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
\.) MIDDLESEX (10} miles from London).—Beautiful country. Education 
on modern lines. Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A., Owen's College; Miss 
SHORE, Historical Tripos, Newnham College ; Miss B. SHORE, Medieval and 
Modern Languages, Tripos, Girton College. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Henry Sidgwick, &c. MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 
22nd.—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER. 






































Ce COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Sincpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 








LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen, Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds. 
TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 23rd. Moderate Terms.—Prospectus on 

application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 
OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 
‘VY AFOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1904. 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 
TXAHE HARROWDEN SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 

HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 

Principal—Miss BARTLETT. 
Fees from 100 gs. a year. 
LENT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 191g. 











LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 
ps CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground ; games, tennis, hockey, &c. modern 
education; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 





RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principala, 





Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
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ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.F. 

Principal—Miss RIGG. Mistress of Method -Miss CARPENTER. 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 


Provides a Practical Course of Professional Training for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for Class Teaching in the 
Datchelor (400 pupils) and other Schools. 

STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDG}! TEACHERS’ 
CERIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING |!) IPLOMA. 

FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Graduate. Also 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Exuminations of the 
National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Inter. Arts or 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 

Fees, £15 to £20 a year for Non-residents. Also 
SPECIAL COURSES of TRAINING for TEACHERS of PIANO and 
CLASS SINGING. 

A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms Moderate. 


OLLAND PARK, W.—A Superior, Old- Established 
HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS has a few VACANCIES at CHRISTMAS. 
Special Advantayes for Music, Art, Languages, and International History and 
Literature. Educational System aims at individual culture and self-govern- 
ment of the highest, noblest type. Visits made to Museums, Art Galleries, 
Concerts. Field for tennis, Cricket, hockey. Lessons in Riding, Fencing, 
Swimming.—For Prospectus, apply “BR. 8. T.,” c/o J. E. May, Advertisement 
Agent, 68 Fleet Street, London, RC. 


W INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 
IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE for LADIES, recently 
removed to a large|House near Wimbledon Hill, Combines a Home 
for Students with an Art School under London Masters. Classes for Drawing, 
Painting, Landscape Sketching, Modelling, Design ; also Embroidery.—Apply 
to LADY RESIDENT. 


IGH-CLASS SCHOOL or HOUSEWIFERY, THE 
GRANGE, WEST BROMWICH.—Thorough training by Certificated 
Mistresses in Cookery, Laundry, Domestic Economy, Hygiene, Dressmaking, 
Housekeeping, Nursing, &c. Extensive grounds ; games; Swedish gymnastics. 
Sanitation perfect. Highest refs. 15-18 gs. inclusive-—Miss ROSS, Principal. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
W.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 
MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A.— 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
Students are prepared for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
for the University of Cambridge Teachers’ Examination; and Special Classes 
are held in subjects required for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years 
at the Institute, are offered annually to Students who have passed certain recog- 
nised Examinations.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 
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The following additions will be Opened Next T, ied 
Restored and Fitted as Reading Room and Museum. ‘A Schoo} (1584) 
— a School. A Junior House. Be Gymnasiny 

dditional Science Rooms and Workshop will be read 

The Scholarship Examination is held in April. There are. fp 
from the School and 18 Scholarships at Cambridge connected with the ition 

00], 


APITAL SCHOOL PREMISES in ; p : 
CO West of England, especially erected for fl od por toe ye ay in 





over £18,000, TO BE SOLD or LET. Exceptionally lar, Cost of 
room and dining hall, with classrooms, chapel, lavatory. and may Schoo). 
modation for 100 boarders; and attractive Head-Master’s heen a Accom. 
standing in high and healthy locality, in the centre of grounds of Attached, 
Can be sold at about one half of original cost, or can be let to substantish acres, 
with option of purchase.—For full details, apply to Messrs, G nal teu 
THRING and CO., Scholastic Agents, 36 Sackville Street, London, W. BITas, 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE —p bli 
School for ee poe classes, clergy, officers, barristers Pry i 

ducted on Church of England principles. Best secular education. Goyer bie 
E. 8. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and Liverpool, Det: 
of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and ther ats 
Entrance Scholarships offered on December 10th —Apply, HE AD-MASTER” 


ERCER’S SCHOOL, HOLBORN CIRCUS, R¢ 


The NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 19th 1904, yy 
boys will be entered on Monday, January 18th, 1904 Tuition Fee £10 in 
a year. . 

For particulars, apply to Sir JOHN WATNEY, Mercer's Hall, E,¢ 
Rev. Dr. Scott, Head-Master at the School. a 


TNIVERSITY OF DURHAY 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Resid 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bie aa 
Hatfeld’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 7 ie 
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Nol BBS ve ay OF DURHAy G& 

DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, ie 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in a 

_ — Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham, 





OVER COLLEGE—FIVE EXHIBITIONS (£20) fo; 

Sons of Officers or Clergy, Vacant for Next Term (January 22nd), gfx 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£25—£60) will be Awarded upon Examination in March, 
Particulars from Head- Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. : 


LENALMOND.—The NEXT TERM BEGINS 
FRIDAY, January 22nd. Special Classes for Army and Navy. Facilities 
for learning Engineering. Junior School for boys from 9 to 13.—Apply to thy 
Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth, 
( UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION fo 
F ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on TUESDAY aj 
WEDNESDAY, December 8th and 9th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 














OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F-.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTER- 

SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall).—FARM and COLONIAL SCHOOL for 

Sons of Gentlemen; ages 14-19; special care with backward and delicate 

Boys; general School curriculum, with handicrafts and much outdoor work ; 

also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonies; beautiful and bracing situa- 
tion.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER.— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities. Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.— For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, 

for Classics, Maths., and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ds 68° SE 2 oD pO AE © "O° aE: 


An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY, 1904. 
Boys intended for it can be received Next Term.—For particulars apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


TNELSTED SCHOOL—JUNIOR HOUSE. 


House-Master: Dr. F. J. STEPHENSON, Medical Officer to the School. 
Boys can be received from 9 years of age. 
Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


T MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 

MODERN SCHOOL. Splendid Premises, Laboratories, Workshops. 

SPECIAL CLASSES, ARMY, COOPER’S HILL. 
Numerous Recent Successes. 
Head-Master—Rev. C. N. NAGEL, M.A. 

RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 
of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 
July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities.—For particulars 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College. 


jl BE E§&, CUMBERLAN D— 

Public School Education. Splendid situation on sea coast; fine buildings, 
gymnasium, swimming bath, workshops, &c. Very valuable LEAVING 
SCHOLARSHIPS to Universities; at least EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS next MARCH. Fees for Board and Tuition, £52 to £33.—Apply, Rev. 
H. A. P. SAWYER, M.A., Head-Master. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts. rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen,—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 









































PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 

‘i Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing. 
fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cades e 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Schoiarships to Univer. 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations. Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, is 
ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— [| 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List ia 

of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 

ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.—Preference for 
BOARDER VACANCIES in January, 1904, given to Boys for Junior 
Houses.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 











ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICJLE 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. NEXT TERM OPENS 
JANUARY 4th, 1904. Admission Examination, December 8th. —For 
particulars, apply HEAD-MASTER, 
teh Sal HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 25years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts, 





N°; 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
Bi W.—Mr. GEORGE EGERTON’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS. (Recognised by Board of Education.) Gymnastics, military drill, and 
football. 


HE Rev. R. G. and Mrs. DOUGLAS WISH to HEAR fF 

of a LITTLE BOY (aged 4 to 7) as COMPANION to their LITTLE BOY 

of 5. Good Nursery Governess kept, and good Doctor near. Country Vicarage 

in Cotswolds. Beautiful healthy situation. Terms by arrangement.—Address, 
North Nibley Vicarage, Dursley, Glos. 


OUNTRY HOME, with Tuition, OFFERED by Married | 
Clergyman to GENTLEMAN’S SON. Only two pupils received. Near | 

to Brighton.—Address “ N, 921,” at Shelley’s Advertising Offices, 38Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. A 




















é ie LITTLE BOYS (Sons of Gentlemen) can be 
RECEIVED in a High-Class PREPARATORY SCHOOL in the 
Midlands, at the greatly reduced Fee of 12 guineas per Term, if promising @ 
work or games. Preparation for Public School Scholarships. rge house 
and grounds. — Address Box 9, The Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 
if W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 
healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required. One 
vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon 
Northumberland, 


H™ §. ‘CONWAY.—SCHOOL SHIP. 
" MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 














Designed to give a sound technical and general education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomi 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 

Lieut, H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R. 
Bock Ferry, Cheshire. 
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A 
ESDEN: A. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
R GHTERS of GENTLEMEN.— Detached house in the healthiest 
ny | hionable part of Dresden, near the ‘‘Grosse Garten.” Perfect 
and most a aaunattl s.. Home comforts. Large garden, ONLY TEN 
sanitary RECEIVED. Unusual advantages for Languages, Music, and Art. 
PUPILS holds a Diploma of the Conservatoire of Music, Leipzig. 
‘chest English references.—For Prospectus and full information apply to 
Bie RUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
Y RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
LAD Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
near ee otorte Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Music ( German. ’ Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Classes, * Practical oa Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Courses Crice twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
yARIS—EDUCATIONAL HOME for DAUGHTERS 
{GENTLEMEN. Milles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 34 rue 
.. Detached house in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois 
“logne. Large garden. Languages and all accomplishments by the best 
de Bo oe ecommended by Mrs. Woodhouse, of the Clapham High School, to 


whom reference may be made. 


LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND HOME-SCHOOL 
at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch Ladies RECEIVE a few 
A{RLS to study Languages, Music, and Art, and continue their English 
pc if desired. French spoken; good masters; lectures, concerts. 
— ortable house near the Bois, 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.—Inquiries 
Comforts'yy Mrs. RIDEOUT, Thainstone, Kintore, N.B. 
me ———_—_—_ — 


pee MARIE PETERS, ZINGEL 16, HILDES- 














HEIM, GERMANY, wishes to RECEIVE limited number LADY 
BOABDERS. Recommended by Mrs. Walter Arrol, Harworth-on-Tees, Co. 


Durham. 
DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 


superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian), 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 5.W. 


RENCH.—Mr. J. C. POWELL, late Assistant-Master 

(Classical and Modern) at Uppingham School, is ARRANGING to TAKE 

a party of PUPILS to FRENCH SWITZERLAND for NEXT TERM (January 

—April—For details apply to J. C, POWELL, Esq., Hinton Bluet Manor, 
Temple Cloud, Bristol. 


pecaie 
FEW YOUNG GIRLS can be RECEIVED for Board 
and Instruction in Foreign Languages and Music in the FAMILY of 
a GERMAN SCHOOL-RECTOR at TREVES on the Moselle, Rheinprovinz. 
Terms moderate.—Reference allowed to the Head-Mistress of the Newton 
Abbot High School, South Devon. 


P REPARATION for CIVIL SERVICE or ARMY 
EXAMINATIONS. 














Moderate Fee. Highest References,—Lieutenant-Colonel SEAGRIM, care 
of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 


ATON’S Lis f OF 
(BOYS and GIRLS) 
AND TUTORS. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS, 
1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, 
Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


N R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al) 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
iculars. Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, afalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


YPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words, 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
ey. & E W R I . § N &*, 
ALL KINDS of COPYING and DUPLICATING quickly and carefully 
executed in best style. Testimonials from many literary persons, 
AUTHORS’ MSS. l0d. per 1,000 words. (Established 1893,)—Miss 
DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, Balham, London, S.W. 
NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Prelimina 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 

: PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 

disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 

Ste 4 — Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
eet, E.C. 


ELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and strictly 

, reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CHURCH. 
Literature gratis and post-free.—Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistie Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
ly, London, where services are held every Sunday at 1] and 7, 
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NAVAL SCHEME. 


N E W 
CADETSHIPS. 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmours), LTD., 
ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS. 
Established 1835, 


PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings. 
LONDON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
DEVONPORT.—44 Fore Street. 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmouts), LTD., have supplied a la 
proportion of the Outfits for Cadets on joining ; 2 


THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 
AND 
H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA’ 
“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Parents and Guardians will be forwarded FREE on application to 
MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmovurn), LTD., 
CAMDEN BUILDINGS, PORTSMOUTH. 








010 10s. SWISS SKATING AND TOBOGGANING 
Tours to Grindelwald or Adelboden. 10 days’ hotel accommodation, 
and return tickets via Dover and Calis. 
£10 10s, and £11 lls, ROME TOURS. 7 days’ hotel accommodation, and 
return tickets via Dover and Calais. 
Dates of departure, December 21st and 29th. 
TOURS to FLORENCE, VENICE, and MILAN. 
£21 Cruise, S.Y. * Argonaut,’ 3,274 tons, PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, 
26 days. Ticket Dover, Calais, Marseilles included. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 


|: pee 
SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14. 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month. 
FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING EMBARKING, LANDING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 
For full particulars and other Tours, see special bills—Apply to THE BOOTH 
8.8. CO, (Ltd.), 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; and 30 James St., Liverpool. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Special Tours from £1 a Day. 


By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 





LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 














For particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street or 29 Cockspur Street, London. 
INTER CRUISES IN SUNNY CLIMES. 


LISBON, MADEIRA, MEDITERRANEAN, MOROCCO, WEST INDIES, 
&c.—Delightful Voyages for health or pleasure from about three weeks’ to two 
months’ duration, or longer, at moderate Fares. Break of journey arranged. 
Itineraries, plans of Accommodation, and full particulars free. Passages booked 
to all parts of the World.—Apply to HOULDER BROTHERS and CO. 
(Limited), 146 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 12 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 

WNERS of oe specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &c., &., who desire to dispose of. 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 
The December Catalogues of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now ready, and will be sent 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. 


Oo OE 5 FOR OH RIS T MAUS. 
A. and F. DENNY have just issued a NEW LIST of 100 pages, containing 
the most recent and noteworthy Books of the Season, ineindinae Books fo2 
Children and for Presents.—Post-free on application to A. and F. DENNY, 
147 Strand, W.C. 
OOKS WANTED.—We offer £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 
1842; £2 Hawbuck Grange, 1847; 20s. Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 1838 ; 25s. 
Album Verses, 1830; £10 Original Poems by Victorand Cazire, 1810; 20s. Shelley's 
Poems, 4 vols., 1839. Rare books supplied; please state wants. Catalogues free. 
Libraries purchased.—HOLLAND BROTHERS, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 























OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's November Catalogue 

of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature, 

Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wig- 
more Street, London, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—During this season we want to buy 
over £1,000 worth of Books of General Literature, besides First Editions 

and rare books. We give good prices for anything rare, curious, quaint, fine 
bindings, &c. Report us any books you have; unlikely looking books often 
prove most valuable, List free.—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, Birmingham, 


OOKS WANTED.— Following Prices Offered. Lord 
Lilford’s British Birds, 7 vols., £35; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols., 
£25; Delany, Autobiography, 6 vols, £2; Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities, 1838 
or 1843, £10; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866, £4; Montaigne’s Essays, 
3 vols., 1892, £5; Muther’s History of Painting, £2; Tennyson’s Poems, 1830 
or 1833, £5; Pater’s Essays, 1896, £2; Ackerman’s Public Schools, 1816, £10; 
Audsley’s Arts of Japan, £4; Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., £5; Gardiner’s 
Civil War, 3 vols., £2 10s.; Swinburne’s Poems, Moxon, 1866, £3; Analysis of 
Hunting Field, 1846, £5; Dickens’ Great Expectations, 3 vols., 1861, £4; Bur- 
lington Arts Club, Portrait Miniatures, 1889, £15, &. Complete list of wants 
post-free. Highest prices given for Sporting books and works on Costumes 
with Coloured Plates, Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, and Presentation 
Copies of Famous Authors, &c.; Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, Beardsley, &c. Books bought in any quantity for 
cash.—_ HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BooxmEn, Lonpoy. Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL CLOSE ON TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8th, 1903, 
No part of this issue has been underwritten. 





TO AMALGAMATE AND DEVELOP THE BUSINESS AND RIGHTS IN 
CEREBOS SALT THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 





CEREBOS 


(1903) 


LIMITED, 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1862 to 1900). 


CAPITAL, £250,000 
In 250,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 





ISSUE OF 95,402 £1 ORDINARY SHARES 
(of which 15,000 Shares have been already appropriated). 


This issue is principally made to provide for the purchase of a Salt producing property and 
for Working Capital to develop the business in other countries. 


The amalgamating Companies show their confidence by taking their purchase consideration 


almost entirely in Shares. 


The Shares now offered for subscription are payable as follows: 2s. 6d. per Share on application, 7s. 6d. on allotment, and the 
balance in four calls of 2s. 6d. each, the first made two months after allotment and the remainder at intervals of two months. 


The Shares may be paid up in full after allotment, interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum being allowed in respect of the 


prepayment of instalments. 


Applications will be received by the Bankers of the Company, Messrs. Lambton and Co., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Sunderland 
and elsewhere; also by their London Agents, Messrs. Barclay and Company, Limited, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C., or by any 


of their Branches. 





DIRECTORS. 


(Who are the Directors of the existing English and French 
Companies.) 

JAMES ASHBURNER FRANCE, Esq., St. John Street, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Merchant. 

HUGH CRAWFORD SMITH, Esq., M.P., High Cross Houses 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

JAMES REID STEWART, Esq., 33 Grainger Street, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne, Tea Merchant. 

THOMAS HATFIELD WALKER, Esq., LRC.P., F.CS., 
Conyers House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Medical Practitioner. 

ALFRED NICHOLLS, Esgq., 4 Lombard Street, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Shipbroker. 

MONSIEUR BENJAMIN TILLIER, 71 Rue de Courcelles, 
Levallois-Perret, France, Chemist. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR. 


GEORGE WEDDELL, Esq.,20 Grainger Street West, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Manufacturing Chemist. 





BANKERS. 
Messrs. LAMBTON and CO., Grey Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
London Agents: Messrs. BARCLAY and Co., Ltd., 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. WATSON, DENDY, and BURTON, 141 Pilgrim Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
BROKERS. 
Messrs. GEORGE WHITEHEAD and CHOWN, 23, Bucklers- 
bury, London, E.C. 
Messrs. HUNTER and HENDERSON, 30 Mosley Street, New- 


castle-upon-Tyne. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. COOPER BROTHERS and CO., 14 George Street, 
Mansion House, London, E.C., Chartered Accountants. 
THOMAS EYTON, Esq., County Chambers, Westgate Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Chartered Accountant. 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE. 
Mr. J. W. McROBERT, Cerebos Works, Ellison Place, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 





PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed to amalgamate and bring under one 
management the rights for all countries in Cerebos Salt and 
various other specialties, to acquire salt wells and works for the 
, purpose of controlling their own supplies, and to extend with 
eareesed efficiency and economy the business now carried on in 
the United Kingdom and elsewhere. 


The Company will acquire :— 

1. The business of Cerebos Limited (the original English 
Company which was incorporated in 1894), manufacturers 
and proprietors of Cerebos Table Salt, Cerebos Cooking 
Salt, Cerebos Baking Powder, Cerebos Pepper, Pepsalia 
Digestive Salt, Cerebos Health Salt (“Seraph Brand”), 
and other specialties, together with that Company’s free- 
hold works at Gresham Place, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, and 
the machinery, stock, fixtures, letters patent, trade 
marks, and other rights and effects ; 

2. The business of La Compagnie Cérébos (France) Limited 
(which was incorporated in 1901), manufacturers and 
proprietors of Cerebos Salt and various other specialties 
in and for France and the French Colonial possessions, 
together with that Company’s leasehold works, and the 
machinery, stock, fixtures, brevets d’invention, trade 
marks, and other rights and effects ; 


8. Therights in the manufacture and sale of Cerebos Salt 
and various other specialties in the United States of 
America, and all countries and colonies where these are 
not already owned or worked by one or other of the two 
above-named Companies, and the business of Mr. George 
Weddell in connection with such rights ; 





4, The Greatham Salt and Brine Works, West Hartlepool, 
including salt wells and works, building, machinery and 
rolling stock; and salt mining, building and other 
rights over 200 acres of leasehold land; and 24 freehold 
cottages. 


THE BUSINESS OF CEREBOS LIMITED was begun in 
1894 for the purpose particularly of manufacturing and selling 
under the registered trade mark word “Cerebos” the salt now 
known as “ Cerebos” Salt. 


The introduction of “Cerebos” Salt was based upon the want, 
recognised by all scientific authorities, of certain ingredients in 
modern diet, principally phosphates, which are required in abund- 
ance for the growth and sustenance of the body, but are removed 
from natural food products before being brought to table. The 
most notable instance of this is White Bread, which being 
deprived of its richly phosphated bran is rendered wholly un- 
satisfactory as the “Staff of Life.” “Cerebos ” Salt contains the 
necessary phosphates, and is used instead of common salt for the 
Table and for Cooking. Further improvements have since been 
made, not only in salt, but in other articles which, for the most 
part, have also been introduced under the registered trade mark 
word “ Cerebos.” 


The success of Cerebos Salt has been phenomenal not only on 
account of its valuable properties, but also because in the pro- 
cesses of manufacture it acquires a fineness and delicacy not 
possessed by any other table salt. Its success has been largely 
aided by the approval and recommendation as well as by the per- 
sonal use of the medical profession. It is now regarded almost.as 
a necessity in good families. 
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CEREBOS (1903) LIMITED Prospectus—continued. 


ts in Great Britain have the Salt on their tables. 

‘once in districts where it has been prominently introduced 
pn angen it may be adopted by almost all classes of the popula- 
ag the business is therefore still capable of IMMENSE 


OPMENT. 
sep now about 15,000 direct customers on the books of 


the Company. 
Shares 
sons CO: 


Ph Fons Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne, was completed and occupied. 


- t date the business has increased so rapidly that it has 
Lang oe necessary to arrange for the erection of the second 
hich will double the capacity, and the work is approach- 





Restauran 


nnected with or contributing to the business. 


i tmplesion The total floorage space will be 35,000 square 
fest and the cost of the land and buildings, when completed, 
£27,000. 


2 > - “a 
LA COMPAGNIE CEREBOS (FRANCE), LIMITED, was | 


formed in 1901. The enterprise was at first retarded by legal 
difficulties in France, which were successfully overcome on appeal 
to the High Court of France {the Cour de Cassation) where the 
Company obtained an entirely favourable verdict: in August, 1902. 
Since that period the business has gone rapidly forward, there 
being now about 2,800 direct customers on the books. The sales 
for the quarter ending 31st October, 1903, were three times as 
large as those for the first quarter of this year. 

IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA experiments were 
made during last’ year to ascertain whether Cerebos Salt was 
likely to have the same success there as in this country. Within 
the areas tested the results were highly favourable. 

BY THE PURCHASE OF THE GREATHAM SALT AND 
BRINE WORKS, at a cost of £33,500, the Company will obtain 
a practically unlimited supply of salt, of a purity essential to the 
manufacture of the finished article, at a price which will greatly 
enhance their profits. These salt and brine works are held from 
the Trustees of Greatham Hospital under a lease of forty years 
from the Ist day of April, 1887, and will be acquired subject to 
agreements with the owners of other salt works, which will expire 
in August, 1904, as to the sale of the output. 


PROFITS AND PROSPECTS. 

Messrs. Cooper Brothers end Company, who have made an independent 
investigation of the books of the English Company, and Mr. Thomas Eyton, 
who has audited them from the beginning, have given the following certificate. 

24th November, 1903. 

We have examined the books of Cerebos Limited, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
for the five years ending 3lst December, 1902. and after making necessary 
adjustments and without charging depreciation of Plant. Tools, Fittings, 
Fixtures, and Furniture, Interest on borrowed money, and Directors’ Fees, but 
charging the Managing Directors’ remuneration, we find that the net profit 
has bee 


n 
For the year 1898 £2,054 For the year 1901 ... £8,698 
. 1899 £4,509 » -:1902_... £10,042 

1900 £5,488 


Advertising material on hand, and the estimated value at the end of each 
year of Salt Cellars and Sprinklers distributed, and of other advertising 
material of a permanent nature issued, have been included in the Stock-in- 
Trade, but all other advertising outlay has been charged against profit. 

SOOPER BROTHERS & COMPANY, Lonpoy. 
THOMAS EYTON, NewcastLe-on-TYNe, 
Chartered Accountants. 

With the substantial growth of the business which is continually going on, 
it is confidently anticipated that these profits will steadily and considerably 
increase from the very beginning of the Company’s existence. 

Large additional profits will at once be gained by the Company obtaining 
from their own works all the necessary salt supplies. On the present overturn 
these profits are estimated at £2,500 per annum, and they will increase in direct 
ratio to the sales of ‘‘ Cerebos” Salt, which were doubled in the three years 
ending December 31st, 1902, and are still steadily growing. 

IN THE COLONIES a substantial business is being built up, that in 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa being now on a paying basis. 

THE FRENCH BUSINESS is expected to reach the paying point during 
the first year of the new Company’s existence. Other Continental countries 
are being gradually and steadily worked with favourable results. 

The American Market is one which it is proposed to develop with great 
vigour, the Directors considering that it may, with its seventy millions of 
yy yield an even larger business than the United Kingdom. 

e Direction and Management will be the same as that which has brought 
the busi to so fula point. The hearty co-operation of the officials 
and workpeople is encouraged by a scheme of profit sharing which has been in 
operation for several years, and which it is proposed to continue. 

It will thus be seen that the enterprise is not a speculative one, but the 
natural development of a highly successful business, and is on the same lines 
as those which have up to the present proved so satisfactory. The greater 
field of operations and the enlarged resources of the new Company encourage 

expectation that its success may even outrival that of the original Com- 

y, the shares of which (17s, 6d, paid) have been regularly dealt in during the 

twelve months at prices ranging from 58s. to 63s. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS. 

The purchase price for the undertaking of Cerebos Limited (the original 
English Company), whose registered office is situate at 26 Ellison Place, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, has been agreed at £123,812: the price includes £105,000 for 
goodwill, The £123,812 is to be satisfied as to £111,312 by the allotment to the 
shareholders of the original English Company of 111,312 shares of £1 each, and 
as to the residue of £12,500 in cash, out of which will be paid the preliminary 
expenses of the new Company and a dividend to the shareholders of the 
original English Company in respect of the profits of the current year. 

The Company also takes over the liability of the original English Company 
for the ent of the purchase price of the Greatham Salt and Brine Works, 
under the agreement below mentioned for the purchase of the same from Sir 
Christo her Furness, of Tunstall Manor, West Hartlepool, M.P. The purchase 
price, which does not include any sum for goodwill, is £33,500 to be paid a 





It is proposed to make a liberal allotment of | 
to such applicants as are trade customers and to other | 
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The purchase price for the assets to be taken over from Mr. George Weddell, 
of No. 20, Grainger Street West, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, is £16,000, to be satis- 
fied by the allotment to him, or as he may appoint, of 12,500 fully paid shares 
of £1 each, and as to £3,500 in cash; the price includes £10,000 for goodwill. 

In view of the continued improvements which have from time to time been 
made in the Company’s manufactures, and which will probably still be made, 
no value has been placed upon the Patents taken over by the Company, as they 
are not considered materia! to the maintenance and progress of the business, 

he original English and French Companies will pay the prelimi 
expenses of and incident to, the formationand flotation of the Company, whi 
are estimated to amount to £5,000. 

It will be seen that the original English Company and the French Company 
take the whole of the price given for their undertakings in shares, with the 
exception of the said sums of £12,500 and £500, and that the price given for 
Mr. Weddell's foreign rights will be satisfied mainly in shares, the cash pay- 
ment being £3,500 only. 

Thus the present issue when paid up will provide the Company with over 
£45,000 in cash, which will be available for working capital and the acquisition 
of further properties. 

The businesses and properties tc be acquired from the English and French 
Companies and Mr. George Weddell will be taken over as going concerns, as 
from the 1st day of December, 1903, and in the case of the English Company 
include the undivided profits as from the 1st January, 1903. The Groatlagn 
Salt Works will be taken over as a going concern on the completion of the pur- 
chase thereof, being the earliest date convenient to the Company, within six 
months from 4th November, 1903. 

The Greatham Hospital Trustees have consented to an assignment to the 
original English Company, and their consent to an assignment to the new 
Company will be applied for at their next meeting. 

Mr. George Weddell, who has acted as Managing Director of both the 
original English Company and the French Company since they were respec- 
tively formed, has agreed to act as Managing Director of this Company for a 
period of 3 reg at the yearly remuneration of £500 and a commission of 
4 per cent. of the net profits in each year. 

The following contracts have been entered into :—(a) Dated 28th November, 
1903, between Cerebos Limited (the original English Company) of the one 
eres and this Company of the other part. (b) Dated 28th November, 1903, 

etween La Compagnie Cérébos (France), Limited, of the one part, and this 
Company of the other part. (c) Dated 28th November, 1903, between George 
Weddell of the one part, and this Company of the other part. (d) Dated 
28th November, 1903, between George Weddell of the one part, and this 
Company of the other part. (e) Dated 4th November, 1903, between Sir 
Christopher Furness of the one part, and Cerebos Limited (the original 
English Company) of the other part. (f) Dated 27th November, 1903, between 
Sir Christopher Furness of the one part and Cerebos Limited (the original 
English Company) of the other part. 

The Articles of Association provide that the qualification of a Director is to 
be the holding of 1,000 shares in the Company, and that the remuneration of 
the Directors is to be £600 annum, or such other larger sum as may be 
determined by the Company in general meeting, and that such remuneration is 
to be divided among the Directors in such proportion and manner as the 
Directors may determine, and subject, as regards the said George Weddell, to 
the provisions of the agreement (d) (above mentioned) with him, the remunera- 
tion of a Managing Director or Directors, acting as Managers, shall from time 
to time be fixed by the Directors, and may be by way of salary or commission, 
or participation in profits, or by any or all of these modes, and that if any 
Director, being willing, shall be called upon to perform extra service, or to 
make any special exertions in going or residing abroad or otherwise for any ef 
the purposes of the Company, or act as trustee for the Company or its deben- 
ture holders, and shall do so, the Company may remunerate such Director 
either by a fixed sum or by a percentage of profits, or otherwise as may be 
determined by the Directors, and such remuneration may be either in addition 
to, or in substitution for, his remuneration as above provided. 

The Directors undermentioned are interested in the transfers to the Com- 

Compani 


pany by the holding of shares in the original English and French panies 
as undermentioned. am m. 
AMPAGNIE C&REBOS 
Crresos LiMiTED. nce), LIMrrEp. 
Preferred. Deferred. Ordinary. Deferred. 
J. A. France... ae , ae «w as «. 500 ow. «=—.558 
J. B. Stewart «oo | iu -- as oo 200 a 558 
Geo. Weddell ~~ 1 4,390 a 1,000 7,659 
H. Crawford Smith 500 om - ada ee ce — 
T. Hatfield Walker... 2,696 . 400 oe 5,400 1,416 
A. Nicholls ... . 652 yee 30 waa ~ O° .. Me 
Benj. Tiller ... ec - _ _ a oc ane i oar 


The Managing Director, Mr. George Weddell, is also interested in the sale 
to the Company as the Vendor of the business and rights in the United States 
of America and other countries as already mentioned. 

The minimum subscription on which, by the Articles of Association, the 
Company ny | proceed to allotment is 50 per cent. of the shares offered for 
subscription, but the Directors will not allot any of the present issue unless a 
minimum subscription is received of 50,000 shares, which, with the 15,000 
shares stipulated for by Sir Christopher Furness, makes a total of 65,000 shares. 

The above-mentioned contracts and the Certificate of the Accountants, 
together with copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, may 
be seen at the offices of the Solicitors of the Company at any time during 
ordinary business hours on any day before the subscription lists are closed. 

A copy of the Memorandum of Association is endorsed on, and forms part of, 
this Prospectus. 

Applications for shares should be made on the accompanying forms and 
forwarded to the Company’s Bankers, together with a remittance for the 
deposit payable on application. Where no allotment is made, the amount 
pote Fe on application will be returned without deduction, and where a less 
number of shares is allotted than applied for the amount deposited will be 
applied in reduction of the amount payable on allotment, and the balance (if 
any) will be returned. 

Failure to pay any future instalment on the shares allotted, when due, will 
render previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

Applications will be made to the Committees of the London Stock Exchange 
and the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Stock Exchange for a settlement and quotation. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be obtained from the 
Bankers, Brokers, or Solicitors of the Company, and at the Registered Office 
of the Company. 

Dated 1st December, 1903. 





CEREBOS (1903) LIMITED. 


CAPITAL £250,000 
ISSUE OF 95,402 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


To the Directors of Ceresos (1903) Lim1rep. 


GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £............cscs0+9 

being a deposit of 2/6 per Share On............seseeeseees Ordinary Shares of £1 

in the above-named Company, I request you to allot me that number of Shares, 

upon the terms of the Company's Prospectus dated Ist December, 1903, and 
bject to the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, and 





Sir Christopher Furness has, however, stipulated for the allot 
15,000 shares of £1 each, for which he has agreed to pay the par value in cash 
on the completion of the purchase. These are the 15,000 shares mentioned on 
the front page of {the Prospectus as having been already appropriated out of 
the present issue of 95,402 shares. 

RS every price for the undertaking of La Compagnie Cérébos (France), 
Limi whose registered office is situate at 26, Ellison Place, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, has been agreed at £31,286; the price includes £25,000 for goodwill. C) 

1,286 is to be satisfied as to £30,786 by the allotment tothe French ne 
y—yapnrng of 30,786 fully paid shares of £1 each, and as to the residue of 

10 cash, 





I agree to accept and pay for the same or any less number which may be 

allotted to me, and I authorise you to register me as the holder of the said 
— Ordinary Signature .co.0.0c..esseseeseseces sensncess cescosecace 

Name in full 

Profession or Occupation.......sccescocseeereeeceerse cones 

DER isi sicccccsiccesiactscctessam ee 


oeeereeeeenee 





ee eeenesenenes 
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Handsomely bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Translated from the German, with Additions 
and Notes, by Epmunp K. Smpson, M.A. (Oxon.) This work is now in 
German Edition, and has attracted a large amount of attention 


By Professor F. Bretrrx. 


its Ninth 
all over the world. 


“We extend a cordial welcome to the translation by E. K. Simpson of the 
7th Edition of Professor Bettex’s ‘Naturstudium und Christentum.’ The 
continued demand for the work in Germany is a well-merited testimony of its 
pular literature of a discussion on which 


value...... The useful addition of the 
we cannot afford to be ignorant.”—Christian, 


“‘& remarkable book. The author has imagination and poetry with a certain 
Mr. Simpson has rendered the book into 
excellent English and has added some valuable notes. It is a book to be read.” 


mysticism which we do not like. 


“By far the most impressive thing about ‘ Modern Science’ is its revelation 
e enormous labours of millenniums, human know- 
ledge is seen to be but a speck of light amidst the vast and impenetrable 
mysteries......Will enable the intelligent Christian helpfully and sufficiently to 
survey the present relations between Christianity and Science. The book 
abounds in suggestion and illustration which the Christian teacher will find 


of our ignorance. After th 


most valuable.”—Life of Faith. 


“The book is thorough, merciless towards cheap and scanty thought, and, 
Elijah-like, is trenchant towards those educated minds mvn & 
opinions, coquette with unbelief, yet reject not their religion...... The book 


repays reading.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


MARSHALL BROTHERS, Publishers, 
KESWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


Bankers £3,000. 
—Christian World, 


—______ 


CHRISTMAS AND THE STARVING poor. 


THE FIELD LANE REFUGES anp 
RAGGED SCHOOLS, 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.c. 


The Committee of this old Charity are (as usual i 
give - ysl on bj ere Da, 4 SP one) making arran 
provide istmas Hampers and 1 cwt. Coals for 1,000 famili t 
would probably have nothing (each case will be investigated)” — 
The Refuges and Créche of this Institution are open all the year round, 
The Committee are GREATLY in NEED of HELP ag 


Will YOU help them ? 


to upwards of 800 of the Homeless; aa to 


to 
herwisg 
they owe their 


BanxERS— 


BARCLAY and CO. (Ltd.), 54 Lombard Street, E.c, 


SEcRETARY— 


Mr. PEREGRINE PLATT, The Institution, Vine St., Clerkenwell Ra Ec 





halting long 


By 





“ A flavour of Charles Lamb,” says the Manchester Guardian, “com- 
bined with New England humour, characterises 


The Bondage of Ballinger, 
by ROSWELL FIELD (pp. 214, 3s. 6d. net),—only those who have 
nothing of the book-lover in them will fail to find its charm.” 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 21 Paternoster Square, London, E.C.; 


and Edinburgh. 


“WHAT DO YOU THINK OF IT ALL?” 
A Shefield Man’s Answer to Lord Rosebery’s Question, 


PLAYING MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S GAME, 
AN APPEAL TO THE “SPECTATOR” AND ALL FREE-TRADERS, 
“A MAN FRA’ 
Just Published. Price 1d. 


SHEFFIELD.” 


THE COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE PUB. CO., Ltd, 


166 FLEET STREET, E.C. 














CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patroxs—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PreEsIpENT—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Cuarmuan—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Sxecretakr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Vicr-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Deruty-Cuairnman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


AcTUARY AND ManaGeR—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,147,020. 


Annual Income, £400,381. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 





The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 

Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM” system— 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- 
ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 

Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums 
charged, the BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY 
HIGH SCALE. For the 20 years ending May, 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cent. 
of the Premiums paid. 





The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID- 
UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
the introduction of business, whereby about 
£10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

Assurances can be readily effected by direct com- 
munication with the Office. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

@ Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manehestar: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bois. 


17/6 9/9 








ANNOUNCEMENT .—The December Number 
of THE BOOK MONTHLY, 6d. “et, is 
now on sale. It contains just the in- 
formation needed by Christmas book- 
buyers; also attractive articles and 
illustrations. Publishers, SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and CO., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court, London. 


____ ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 9 
repayable on demand. a 





So pel 
2 2 / ° =. ee 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


lars, post-free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centra! Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 








WILLIAM REEV 


((\OMTE'S DISCOURSE ON THE POSITIVE SPIRIT. 
Translated, with Explanatory Notes, by EDWARD SPENCER BEESLY, 





Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
YES, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
| THE FISCAL QUESTION. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
Commerce 
and the Empire. 


By SENATOR PULSFORD 
of Sydney. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


Senator Pulsford has for many years 
laboured in the cause of Free Trade in 
Australia, and has now determined to make 
an effort in the wider field of the Empire, 
being of opinion that the time has arrived 
when Free 'I'raders in all the Self-Governing 
Colonies should endeavour to bring their 
respective parts of the Empire into line 
with British Fiscal policy. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


DECEMBER, NOW READY. 
Price ONE SHILLING Net. 








ConTENTS : 

Notes of the Month. 
Language and Jewish Life. Israel Zangwill. 
The Crimea and South Africa. Dr. Macnamara, M.P. 
The L.C.C, and London Education. 

Frederick Dolman, L.C.C. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sweden. E. H. Bayley, ex-M.P. 
An Alternative Policy. Emerson Bainbridge. 
The Truth about Cobden's Prophecy. 

T. Artemus Jones. 

The Retaliation Policy. Franklin Thomasson, J.P. 


The Coming Redistribution Bill. John Stokes. 
The Irish Tunnel. P. RB. Groom Johnson. 
Portraits. Cc, G. Compton. 


The Book as an Instrument, J. Rigby Smith. 
The Deliverance of Dante. 
Rev. Hugh Morrison, D.D. 
Recent Books. 
Editorial and Publishing Offices : 
82-83 ‘l'emple Chambers, London, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 











nufacturers, &c., on application, 
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Te eensintinmnancsi 
po ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free. 


It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment. 


Make the ““SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money’s worth 
and more. 





You get a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


[HE ASSOCIATION of DIAMOND 
MERCHANTS, Ltd., 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 
West End Branch—68 PICCADILLY. 





£5,000 “7iMES” £5,000 
WORTH OF SYSTEM OF WORTH OF 
SEGOND-HAND MONTHLY SECOND-HAND 
FOR SALE. PAYMENTS. FOR SALE. 
Write for Special Illus- Write for Write for eek Illus- 
trated List. Particulars. trated List. 


Please write for Illustrated Catalogue (L), the 
Finest in the World, 4,000 Illustrations, post-free, 


Note ADDRESS :— 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LONDON, W.C. 





Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS....... £50,000,000. 





The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestivi 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
tuwns, especially in hot weather. 





Milk Food, No. 1. Milk Food, No. 2. Malted Food. No. 3. 


From birth to3 mths. From 3 to6 mths, From 6 mths. & upwards. 





A pamphlet on ** Infant Feeding and Management ” (48 pages) free. 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E.C. 








A DELICATE EPERNAY WINE. 


DUC 
DE 
MARNE 
CHAMPAGNE. 


1892 1893 


VINTAGES. 








THERE IS NO MORE COMMON FALLACY in 
connection with the Wine Trade than to suppose that a 
sound and reliable article can only be procured by paying 


a very heavy price. 


THE DUC DE MARNE 


Champagne (Epernay, sec, 1893 Vintage) is a moderately 
dry wine of the character usually preferred by good 
judges, who are well aware that undue sweetness is 
apt to spell adulteration, and frequently indicates that 
an inferior vintage of meagre quality is being sophisti- 
cated into a certain semblance of high-class wine. It 
is a well-known fact that a dry Champagne must 
necessarily be of high quality, for, if not sound, its 


inferiority at once reveals itself to the palate. 


IMPORTANT.—Messrs. FrinpDLATER, Mackig, Topp, 
& Co. regret that they themselves are sold out of the 
1892 Vintage, owing to the recent enormous demand for 
the same, but the names of Wine Merchants who still 


hold a stock will be sent on receipt of enquiry. 


This Wine is on sale at the following Restaurants : 


TROCADERO, VICTORIA MANSIONS, 
THROGMORTON, CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Of ALL Wine Merchants, or direct, 


carriage paid, from 


FINDLATER, MAGKIE, TODD, & CO. 


FINDLATER’S CORNER, 
LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. 
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- BOOKS WANTED. 


All First Editions, Original Bindings, unless 
otherwise stated. 


EDWARD BAKER’S 


GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14 and 16 John Bright Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Ackermann’s Microcosm, 3 vols., 1808 or 1811, £8 offered. 

— Public Schools, 1816, £10 offered. 

Adlington’s Apuleius, The Golden Ass, Nutt, 1893; 25s. offered. 

Aldine Poets, Pickering, 1830-46, 53 vols., £15 offered. 

Alken’s National Sports, 1821 or 1823 folio, £25 each offered. 

Alpine Journal, 20 vols., £18 offered. 

Annals of Sporting, 13 vols., £25 offered. 

Audsley’s Arts of Japan, 2 vols., 1882; Keramic Art, Japan, 2 vols., 1875; £4 
each offered. 

Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, 3 vols., 1813; Sense and Sensibility, 3 vols., 
1811; Mansfield Park, 3 vols., 1814; Emma, 3 vols., 1816; Northanger 
Abbey, and Persuasion, 4 vols., 1818; Ist editions, 15s. each offered. 

Barrett’s Battle of Marathon: a Poem, 1820, £3 offered. 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, 11 vols., 1843, £5 offered. 

Be io’s D ‘on, 2 vols., Lawrence and Bullen, 1893, 30s, offered. 

Boydell'’s River Thames, 2 vols., 1794, £6 offered. 

Bradley’s Ethical Studies, 1876; Bradley’s Logic, 1883; 25s. each offered. 

Brewer’s Henry VIILI., 2 vols., 1884, 30s, offered. 

Bronté’s Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847, £3 offered. 

Browning’s Bells and Pomegranates, 1841; Paracelsus, 1835; £2 each offered. 

Burke's Armory and Extinct Peerage, 1883, 25s. offered. 

Burlington Fine Art Club Portrait Miniatures, 1889, £18 offered. 

Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols., £25 offered. 

Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., 1894, £5 offered. 

Chaffers’s Keramic Gallery, 1872, 2 vols., £2 offered, 

Constable’s Landscape Scenery, 1830, £5 offered. 

Crealock’s Deer Stalking, 1892, £10 offered. 

Creighton’s History of the Papacy, 5 vols., 1882-94, £3 offered. 

— Queen Elizabeth, 1896, £8 offered. 

Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892, 30s. offered. 

Delany Autobiography, 6 vols., £2 offered. 

Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871, 25s. offered. 

Dodsley’s Old English Plays, 15 vols., 1875, 50s. offered. 

Dowell’s Taxes and Taxation, 4 vols., 1888, 25s. offered. 

Eliot's Scenes of Clerical Life, 1858, Ist edition, 2 vols., 20s. offered. 

FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam, 1859, £5 offered. 

Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., £5 offered. 

Freer’s Henry IV., Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863, 25s. offered. 

Freshfield’s Thonon to Trent, 1865, 10s. offered. 

Gallery of Fashion, 8 vols., 1794-1801, £10 offered. 

Gardiner’s Great Civil War, Commonwealth and Protectorate, 6 vols., 1888- 
1894, £24 offered. 

— History of England, 2 vols., 1863, £2 offered. 

Germ (The), 1850, £3 offered. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766, £25 offered. 

Hamerton’s Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880, 30s. each offered. 

Hawbuck Gi ; 1847, £2 offered. 

Hayley’s Life of Romney, 1809, 25s. offered. 

Hughes’s Tom Brown’s Schooldays, ist edition, 1857, 25s. offered. 

Jackson’s Old Paris, 1878, 2 vols.; French Court and Society, 2 vols., 1881; Court 
of the Tuileries, 2 vols., 1883 ; 25s. each offered. 

James’s (G. P. BR.) Novels, 21 vols., 1845-49, £4 offered. 

Jerrold’s Men of Character, 3 vols., 1838, £2 offered. 

Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Memoirs Richard III., 1862; Court of 
England during the Stuarts, 4 vols., 1840; 30s. each offered, 

Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 2nd edition, 1843, £10 offered. 

Keats’s ae, 1817; Endymion, 1818; Lamia, and other Poems, 1820; £5 each 
offere 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807, £5 offered. 

Lang’s Ballads, 1872, 25s. offered. 

Life of a Sportsman, coloured plates, 1842, £8 offered. 

Lord Lilford’s Birds, 7 vols, or 36 parts, £35 offered. 

Lyrical Ballads, 1798, £2 offered. 

Malton’s Coloured Views of Dublin, 1792, £5 offered. 

Meredith’s Evan Harrington, Ist edition, 3 vols.; Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1871; Richard Feverel, 3 vols., 1859; Rhoda Fleming, 3 vols., 1865; 15s. 
each offered. 

— (George) Poems, 1851, £5 offered. 

— Works, édition-de-luse, 32 vols., 1896, £9 offered. 

Mommsen’s History of Rome, 1868, 4 vols., £2 offered. 

Muther’s History of Painting, 3 vols., £2 2s, offered. 

Original Poetry by Victor and Casire, 1810, high price paid. 

Orme’s British Field Sports, coloured plates, 1807, £15 offered. 

Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 12 numbers, 1856, £2 offered. 

Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874, £2 offered. 

Pardoe’s Francis I., 2 vols, ; Louis XIV., 3 vols. ; Marie de Medici, 3 vols. ; 15s, 
each offered. 

Pater’s Essays from the Guardian, 1896, £2 offered. 

Payne’s Arabian Nights, 1882, 9 vols., £5 offered, 

— Novels of Bandello, 1890, 6 vols., £4 offered. 

— Tales from the Arabic, 1884, 3 vols., £2 offered. 

— The Decameron, 3 vols., 1886, 30s. offered. 

Poems by Two Brothers, 1827; Poems by J. R., 1850; £4 each offered. 

Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Poetry for Children, 2 vols., 1809; £4 each offered, 

Propert’s History Miniature Art, 1887, £12 offered. 

Rawlinson’s Si Great Oriental Monarchy, 1873, £1 offered. 

Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1880, £10 offered. 

Roadster’s Album, 1845, £10 offered. 

Robinson’s Diary, 8 vols., 1869, 10s. offered. 

12 parts, 1865, 25s. offered, 

Rosamund Gray: a Tale, 1798, £2 offered. 

Scrope’s Salmon Fishing, 1843, £3 offered. 

Shelley’s Queen Mab, 1813, £10 offered. 

Skelton’s Mary Stuart, 1893, £6 offered. 

Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 1839-42, 9 vols., £25 offered. 

Stevenson’s Works, iidinburgh edition, £25 offered. 

Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon, white cloth, 1865, 35s. offered. 

— Poems, Moxon, 1866, £3 offered. 

— Queen Mother, Pickering, 1866, £3 offered. 

Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881, £2 offered. 

Te n’s The Window, and The Victim, privately printed, 1867, at Canford 

or, £20 each offered. 

Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 1848, in 20 monthly numbers, £20 offered. 

Titmarsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841, £2 offered. 

Tour Through Paris, coloured plates, 1822, £3 offered. 

Tudor Montaigne, edited by Henley, 1892, 3 vols., £5 offered. 

Von Sybel’s History of the French Revolution, 4 vols., 1867, 50s. offered. 

Weetall and Owen’s River Thames, 1828, 50s. offered. 

Westmacott’s The English Spy, 1825, 2 vols., £5 offered. 

Whistler's Gentle Art of Making Enemies, 1890, 10s. offered. 

Whitaker’s Deer Parks, 1892, 10s. offered. 

White’s Natural History of Selborne, 1789, £3 offered. 

Wordsworth’s Descriptive Sketches in verse, 1793, £2 offered. 

— An Evening Walk, 1793, £2 offered. 

Please report First Editions of eminent authors; also Presentation Copies 
with inscriptions written inside by Browning, Carlyle, Meredith, Shelley, 








FOR CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 








A New Book, “Presents,” profusely illustrated, with 
and prices of Clocks, Ornaments, Watches, Jewelle 

Electro-Silver Plate, and Sterling Silver Wares, all king 
of Stationery Cases, Pocket Books, Cigarette and Card Case: 
Dressing Bags, and Leather Goods generally, Chinese pi 
Japanese Curios, Bookcases, Writing Tables, Cabinets, && 
sent free on application, to readers of the Spectator, by — 


MAPLE and CO 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDoN 


SECURE EARLY COPY 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 


designg 





DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free wn 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored, 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 





241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





BOOKCASE.-—-Very fine Spanish Mahogany, from Jewell’s 
famous stock; it is 10 ft. high, 8 ft. wide, 4 plate-glass 
doors above, 4 carved doors below; worth at least £80— 
quick sale will accept £32 10s.; it really is a grand 
bargain. 


M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 40 & 41 Fleet Street, E.C. 
BOOKCASE.—O0ld Carved Oak, from Jewell’s collection ; 8 ft. 


wide, 9 ft. high, glass doors above; a bargain, £30; on 
view at 


M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, Cadogan House, 162a Sloane St., S.W. 
BOOKCASE.—Stained Deal; 8 ft, Gin. wide, 9 ft. 3 in. hich. 

glass doors, rough but useful and strong ; £8. ‘ 

M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 2 & 4 Waterloo Road, S.E. 
BOOKCASE.—Solid Walnut ; 15 ft. 9 in. long, 8 ft. high ; made 
by a high-class West End firm ; cost about £85, price £37. 

M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 40 & 41 Fleet Street, E.C. 
BOOKCASE.—Mahogany ; 7 ft. wide, 8ft. 6 in. high, glass doors 

above; £11. 

M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 40 & 41 Fleet Street, E.C. 
RIFLES.—1,200 Army Rifles, in perfect condition ; 8s. 6d. each, 
including bayonet; bore 11 mm.; can be fitted with 


“Morris Tube ” for short-range practice. CASES OF 
30 RIFLES AND 30 BAYONETS, ready for export, £12. 


M. W. EDGLEY, New and Second-Hand Furniture Dealer, 


40 & 41 FLEET STREET; 
Also 2 & 4 Waterloo Road, and at 162a Sloane Street, S.W. 





“CERTAIN TO PLEASE.”—Dainy TrLeGrapn. 


CHILDREN OF THE VILLAGE. 
By MAUD BEDDINGTON. 
A Book of Coloured Pictures, with Prose Sketches. 
Size 14 in. by 10 in. Price 5s. net, 
Spectator.—‘‘ This is a decidedly clever book......To be commended for a 


successful effort to rise out of the conventional.” 


London: J. M. DENT and CO., Bedford Street. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 








Stevenson, Keats, Lamb, Tennyson, &., &. Special List Wants free. Fancy 
Prices paid. 


Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


medium 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, fully Mlustrated, 3s. 6d. 


que "ANCESTRY OF RANDALL THOMAS 


DAVIDSON, D.D. A Chapter in Scottish Biography. By the Rev. 


PHIL: -A., Longforgan. , 
Fay eked Hite ae of the family of the Primate.”—Standard. 
pe historians in the days to come have recourse to Mr. Philip's 
reentital and absolutely reliable volume.”—Kzpository Times. 
cket, and uniform with the Prayer-Book, 2s. net ; 
In cloth imp, for, Pe ae binding for Presentation, 3s. net. 


THE PEOPLE'S PSALTER. A Piain Book 


wish to Use the Psalms in Church with Intelligence and 
for thone wis the Rey. G. W. 8, Watrorz, D.D. (Examining Chaplain 
ishop of York). 
to the ar et wall be described as the Church-goers’ Psalter, for its 
is to give ready help, in the church rather than in the study, to the 
po or worshipper who oftentimes finds it difficult to give a meaning to the 
Psalms he is invited to sing, rather than to the studext, 


_-NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAP EDITION OF THE 
NOW BEADY, BOOK-LOVERS’ LIBRARY. 
feap. tique paper, and tastefully bound, 1s, 6d. net. 


rig’ BOOK OF NOODLES : Stories of 


Simpletons; or, Fools and their Folties. By W. A. CLouston, Author of 
* Popular Tales and Fictions: their Migrations and Transformations.” 


handsomely bound and Iiustrated, 6s. net. 


BYGONE LONDON LIFE: Pictures from 


a Vanished Past. By G. L. Apperson, 1.8.0., Author of “An Idler’s 
dar.” With many Lllustrations. 
«The book is fascinating from the first page to the last—the antiquarian, 
no Jess than the general reader, will find it all that he could desire.” 
—Sunday Sun, 
«4 series of sketches and portraits, which will afford genuine instruction 
to the student of London.” —Daily Graphic, 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS.—In crown 8vo, clo 


DREAMS THAT WERE NOT ALL DREAMS 


By J. ALFRED JOHNSTONE. $ : 
“Its papers are well written...... discuss such subjects as the charm of 
music, the power of art, &c, They make a suggestive book for a reader of 


a meditative turn of mind.”—Scotsman. 


NEW HISTORICAL STORY. 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, and Illustrated 
e 
.@) 
b 


THE CROSS OF PEARLS; or, Tho Story 


of a French Family in the Fourteenth Cen . By Mrs, Bearne. 

“ A pretty little romance of fourteenth-century ce, full of the bustle of 
warfare, and with c’! ing pictures of chivalry and mediaeval life clustered 
around the fortunes of a pair of noble lovers.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This story of a French family in the fourteenth century is enriched with 
reliable detail. A beautiful and convincing fiction.””—Dundee Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





J. NISBET & 6O0.’S NEW LIST. 


By Gabrielle Festing. 
ON THE DISTAFF SIDE. Biographical 


Studies of Four Famous Women of the Past, With Frontispiece, extra 
crown 8vo, 6s, 
“‘Itis hard to say which of these portraits is the most successful. Miss Festing 
_ ee style, humorous, alert, full of kindly feeling and just observa- 
ion.” —Speaker, 


By L. T. Meade. 
THE WITCH MAID. Exira crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘A very charming story...... Her style is bright, and her characters live a 
full life.”—Liverpool Courier. 

“‘The moral of the book in showing the superiority of a clean, sane, God- 
fearing life over the bigotry and intolerance of a narrow sectarian spirit is 
excellent.”— Yorkshire Post. 


By Anna B. Warner. 
WEST POINT COLOURS. A Story of the 


Life of the Boy Cadets at the Military College, West Point, U.S.A. 
Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Few more genuinely interesting books will be found than this volume. 
atonal The story is very finely written. It has been woven into a romance, and 
seldom will one find a more charming heroine than that to which the 
authoress introduces her patrons.”—Dundee Courier. 


By Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. 
AN ISLAND AFLOAT. 


Beautifully Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ The yarn which Captain Silas Grigg unfolds is one of the most interesting 
that even Dr. Gordon Stables has evolved.”—Standard, 
“The adventures of Silas Grigg, ‘master mariner,’ are engrossing, indeed. 
Ltn “a 8" _ natural, and spirited in tone, this is a capital book for a 
boy.”— World. 


By R. J. Power Berrey. 
THE KING’S GUARDS: a Book for Boys. 


A Fighting History of the Household Cavalry. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“ A better book for apie or present it is difficult to imagine.”—Werld. 
‘* A splendid historical record.......A stirring story-book....... The book would 
be a splendid gift-book for any boy.”—Daily Telegraph, 


By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen. 
PAROCHIAL SERMONS. By the Author of 


‘*Contemporary Ritualism,” &, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 
‘Many, unless we are mistaken, will hope that Mr. Bowen may be 
encouraged to publish mere of his parochial sermons, They are just the 
sermons calculated te appeal to educated people. Essentially positive and 
constructive, they, nevertheless, correct certain phases of modern error in the 
light of great New Testament prineiples,”—Record. 


A Story for Boys. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 





A SUPERB GIFT BOOK. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 21s, 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 
YEARLY VOLUME FOR 1903. 


Edited by M. H. SPIELMANN. 


The Volume contains SEVEN PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES, 
EIGHTEEN PLATES IN COLOURS, AND 600 ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 


The Text consists of a Series of brilliant Articles by 
Authoritative Writers. 


Upwards of 600 4to pages, handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt edges, 





“*The Magazine of Art’ remains with no serious 
rival the one magazine of real authority on the Fine 
Arts in England.” PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


From F. E. Robinson & Co.’s List 


THE RUSSELL PRESS—STUART SERIES. 


Prospectus of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers, 

A Series of Seven Hand-printed Books in choice leather bindings, vividly 
illustrating the romantic Stuart times. Some are printed for the first time, 
while others, though they have appeared in printed form, are Works of great 
rarity and value. Only 320 Copies of each Volume will be on sale, 

VOL. VI., 12s. 6d. net, JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE of the REV. JOHN BARWICK, 


D.D., sometime Fellow of St. John’s College in Cambridge, and 
immediately after the Restoration successively Dean of Durham and 
St. Paul’s. Written by his Brother, Dr. Peter Barwick, formerly Fellow 
of the same College, and afterwards Physiciau in Ordinary to King 
Charles II. 
Abbreviated and Edited by G. F. Barwicx, Assistant Keeper of Printed 
Books, and Superintendent of the Reading Room, British Museum. With a 
Note by Crrit Davenport on the leather binding—“ Discourse of Parlia- 
ment,” 1677, bound by SamvuEL MEARNE. 
STANDARD,—“ Full of interest to students of the Civil War period....... 
The beautiful binding.” 


A NEW VOLUME OF 
THE “PICTURESQUE” SERIES. 
PICTURESQUE HERTFORDSHIRE. A 


Volume of Sketches by Duncan Mout. With Descriptive Letterpress b; 
F. G. Kirton. Feap. 4to, art linen cover, bevelled boards, gilt ton 
6s. net. 


A DAINTY CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


PEARL DROPS. Being Quaint Cullings from 
Ancient Tomes. Selected by Mrs. Menzies. Feap. 16mo, parchment 
cover specially designed, weight 14 oz., 1s. net. 


OUR ROMAN HIGHWAYS. Treated from a 


Historical Point of View. By Unqunart A. Forsss, Barrister-at-Law, 
and A. C. Burmester. With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth 
designed, bevelled boards, gilt top, 6s. net. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE COLLEGE 


HISTORIES. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ustrated, 5s. net per volume, 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR A VARSITY MAN IS THE 
HISTORY OF HIS COLLEGE. 


Prospectus on Application. 





Publishing Office: LA BELLE SAUVAGE, London, E.C, 


London: F. E. ROBINSON and CO., 20 Great Russell Street. 
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THE DE LA MORE PRESS QUARTOS. 


Limited to 600 Copies on Hand-made Paper and 50 Copies on 
Japanese Vellum for sale in England and America. 


THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


BEN JONSON’S ALCHEMIST. 


Edited, with Introduction and Glossaries, by H. C. HART. Title-page 
Vignette of David Garrick as Abel Drugger. Fcap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net; on 
vellum, 21s, net. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “ THE KING’S CLASSICS” NEARLY READY. 


KINGS’ LETTERS. 


Letters of the Kings of England, from Alfred to the coming of 
the Tudors. Newly Edited from the Originals by ROBERT STEELE, 
F.S.A. With a Portrait of Henry V. as Frontispiece, 2s, 6d. net; quarter- 
bound vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 


CHAUCER’S KNIGHT’S TALE; 


or, Palamon and Arcite. Modernised by the Rev. Prof. SKEAT, 
Litt.D. With Frontispiece, 1s. net; quarter-bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 

*,* A list of the other volumes in the Series already published can be had on 
application. 


THE KING’S POETS. 


The Volumes of the Series named ‘‘ THE KING'S POETS”’ are uniform in 
size, type, paper, and binding with those of ‘“‘ THE KING’S CLASSICS,” of 
which ‘“‘ THE KING’S POETS ” is a Section. 

The object of ‘‘THE KING’S POETS” is to present a Series of Poetic Texts 
of commanding interest in a literary background which will exhibit the full 
significance of each Work. 


THE FIRST VOLUME READY SHORTLY. 


WORDSWORTH’S PR&LUDE. 


With an Introduction and Notes, &c., by W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A. 
The Volume is furnished with a Reproduction of the Portrait of Words- 
worth by H. W. Pickersgill, R.A., in the National Gallery, and a Map of 
the Lake District. 3s. 6d. net; quarter-bound veilum, 5s. net. 





NEARLY READY. 


BROWNING’S ESSAY 
ON SHELLEY. 


His Introduction to the spurious Shelley Letters. With an Introduction 
by RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


THE DANTE CALENDAR. 


Thirteen drawings illustrating episodes in the life of Dante, with 
corresponding quotations from his Works. Each drawing printed in 
crayon red and neatly mounted on grey paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


ALEXANDER MORING, Limited, The De La More Press, 
298 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


————___ 


TWENTY-ONE ETCHINGS 


BY CHARLES KEENE. 
Printed from the Original Plates by F. GouLping, 
INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY H. M. SPIELMANN 


Imp. 4to, 10 copies on vellum, £52 10s. net. 
140 copies on Japanese paper, £31 10s. net, 


Each copy will be numbered and signed by Mr. H | 
artist’s brother, and by the publisher. Fe a, 


The ZZMES describes the portfolio as one which “ 


will treasure by the side of their Maryons and their Whis pollecton 


tlers,” 


BOOKS FOR CONNOISSEURS 


at 1s. net. 


THE ASTOLAT OAKLEAF SERIES. 


ELAYNE THE FAIR MAID OF ASTOLAT 
Sir THOMAS MALORY, 


ST. AGNES EVE. 
ON GARDENS. 





JOHN KEATs 


Two Essays by BACON and COWLEY, 
ON FRIENDSHIP. 


SONGS. 
SONGS. 


By R. W. EMERSON. 
From TENNYSON, 


By ROBERT BROWNING, 
Printed with Rubricated Initials on Hand-made Paper, these 


form the BEST CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR BOOK-LOVERS. 


** Distinguished by excellent type anda tasteful, unpretentious format.” 
Atheneum, 

“ Well-got-up little reprints.”—Spectator. Tr 

“ Beautifully printed and ridiculously cheap.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Good to handle and good to look upon.”—Academy and Literature. 

*‘Uuco Guid.” —Echo. 


THE ASTOLAT PRESS, 
34 GREAT CASTLE STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 








BICKERS and SON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ALGERNON CASTERTON, 


A Sketch of the Morals and Manners prevailing in England 
at the Close of the Nineteenth Century. By J. A. C. SYKEs, 
Author of “ Sidelights on the War,” &c. Crown 8Svo, 6s. 


“ An admirably written novel dealing with London society.”—Daily Maul. 

** One of the best social novels I have read for a long time.”—Court Circular. 

“There is a good deal of racing talk in the book, which Lady Sykes 
thoroughly understands, and the description of Wolfgang's visit to Doncaster 
is especially admirable.”—Sunday Sun. 

“The most powerful presentation of the modern millionaire which has yet 
been published.”—Daily Express. 


FEATHERED GAME. 


A Handbook of the North American Game Birds. By D, W. 
HUNTINGTON. With 8 Full-page Shooting Scenes in Colour 
and 135 Bird Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND WORK OF 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


With Introductory Chapters on the History of Art before 
Turner’s Time. By A. C. SWINBURNE. Frontispiece, square 
8vo, superfine cloth, top edge gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 
“A delightful book, far away in my estimation the best life of Turner.”— 
Sir Seymour HADEN. : 
“This interesting volume supplies a want.”—Antiquary. 
«A pleasant account of the painter’s career.”—Times. 
**Can be recommended as a thoroughly conscientious and artistic study of 
Turner's life and work.”—Onlooker. 


FIELDING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
With an Essay on his Lifee By ARTHUR MurpPHY. New 
large type, library edition, well printed on good paper. 11 vols., 
8vo, superfine cloth, top edge gilt, £5 15s. 6d. net. 


*.* The Best Edition of Fielding published. 


HURST & BLAGKETT'S NEW LIST 


DR. SVEN HEDIN’S NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION. 


NOW IN GREAT DEMAND.—In 2 vols. royal 8vo. 1200 pages, 420 Illus. 
trations from Drawings and Photographs. Portrait of the Author, 8 Full- 
page Coloured Illustrations, from Paintings, and 4 Maps. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, gift top, price TWO GUINEAS NET. ‘ 


CENTRAL ASIA AND TIBET: 


Towards the Holy City of Lassa. 
By SVEN HEDIN, Author of “ Through Asia,” &e. 


An Illustrated Prospectus, containing Synopsis of Contents, &c., can be had on 
application. 


NEW WORK BY JOHN ASHTON. 


Ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, containing numerous Illustrations from old 
Cartoons, Broadsheets, &c., 7s. 6d. net. 


GOSSIP IN THE FIRST DECADE OF VICTORIA'S 
REIGN. By Joun Asuton, Author of “ Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne,”’ &e. 

NEW WORK BY MICHAEL DAVITT. 
Based upon Personal Investigations in Russia. 


Ready. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


WITHIN THE PALE: the True Story of the Anti- 


Semitic Persecutions in Russia. By MIcHAEL Davitt, Author of ‘ Leaves 
from a Prison Diary,”’ “‘ Life and Progress in Australasia,” &c. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
HER OWN PEOPLE. By B. M. Croxer, Author of 


“Diana Barrington,” ‘‘ Beyond the Pale,” “Peggy of the Bartons,” &. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TWINS OF SKIRLAUGH HALL. By Emma 


Brooke, Author of “ A Superfluous Woman,” “ Life the Accuser,” “The 
* Poet’s Child,” Kc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


BUNGAY OF BANDILOO. By Curtis Yorkn, Author 


of ‘* Hush,” “A Memory Incarnate,”’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. bu. 


BARHAM BROCKLEBANK, M.D. By M. Bernam- 


Epwarps, Author of ‘‘ Dr. Jacob,” “‘ Kitty,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





RICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Sauare. London, W.C. 


HURST & BLACKETT. Limited. 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
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JAPAN AND CHINA 


By Captain F. BRINKLEY 


For many years Special Correspondent of the “Times” in Tokyo. 
or 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 





« Enormously in advance of all existing literature on 
the subject.”—The Athenzum. 


« Promises to be the standard work on the subject for 
a long time to come.” —The Times. 


« Captain Brinkley has skilfully invested his chapters 
with an absorbing interest, not merely for the student 
of things Japanese, but for readers of all tastes, and in 
all time.”—Mr. J. Morris, in the Morning Post. 


“Tf the remainder of the work is as well done as the 
first two volumes, the most timid reader need not fear 
to find them indigestible.” 

—Mr. A. R. CorqunHovy, in the Daily Chronicle, 





Only a Limited Edition available for the United Kingdom, 
viz. :—500 Library Edition, in 12 vols. at 14s. net per volume ; 
and 35 Edition de Luxe at 42s. net per volume. Six volumes 


now ready. 


Prospectus giving Full Contents and List of Illustrations (in 
Colour and Black and White) on application. 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, W.C.; 
ond EDINBURGH. 


NOTICE. —This Number contains another 
Special Supplement dealing with the 
Fiscal Controversy. It is entitled 
ECONOMICS OF EMPIRE.— Il. 
‘“ Preference and the Food 
Supply,” by the Assistant Editor, 
whose former Article caused so much 
favourable comment. 








THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

THE SOCIAL DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY. By Herr Georg von 
Vollmar, Member of the German Reichstag. 

APOSTLES OF PEACE. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 

AUTHORITY FOR A CLOSER UNION WITH THE COLONIES. By 
C. A. Whitmore, M.P. 

SOME EARLY IMPRESSIONS— EDITING. By Sir Leslie Stephen, 
K.C.B. 

A PLEA FOR THE PROTECTION OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Godley. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

THE STORY OF NIGERIA. By F. I. M. 

PROGRESS IN EDUCATION. By the Hon. and Rev. Edward 
Lyttelton (Head-Master of Haileybury College). 

A MODERN FORLORN HOPE. By W. Vivian. 

IRELAND — RETROSPECT AND FORECAST. By Richard Bagwell, 
D.L. 


By Miss 


AND A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 


THE ECONOMICS OF EMPIRE.—II. Preference and the Food Supply. 
By the Assistant Editor. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “T LEAVES,” &c. 
ON DECEMBER 10ru.—Crown 8vo, 5s 


LEGAL T LEAVES. 


By EDWARD F. TURNER, 
Author of ‘‘T Leaves,” “ Tantler’s Sister,” ‘‘ More T Leaves,” &c. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS.” 
With Cover Designed by Mr. Jacoms Hoop. Crown 8vo, 6s 


THE RISING GENERATION. 


By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 
Author of ‘‘An English Girl in Paris,” &. 
TIMES.—** Humorous and clever.” 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘' A very charming book.” 


SECOND EDITION OF MR. BULLEN’S NEW VOLUME. 
NOW READY.—With 8 Illustrations by ArtHurR TwipLe. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SEA-WRACK. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “ The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’” “The Log of a Sea-Waif,” &c. 
VANITY FAIR.—“ A delightful volume......The seafaring man is an open 
book to Mr. Bullen.” 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘ A powerful and characteristic volume...... The gold 
of buried argosies is tangled amidst his sea-wrack.” 


VACATION DAYS IN GREECE. 
By RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, 
Formerly Director of the American School of Archeology, Athens. 
With 16 Illustrations and 2 Maps, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By S. G. 


TALLENTYRE, Author of ‘‘ The Women of the Salons,” Author with Henry 
Seton Merriman of ‘The Money-Spinner and other Character Notes.’’ 
With 2 Photogravures and 16 Half-Tone Blocks, 2 vols. large crown kvo, 21s. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“‘As a piece of pure biography there can be 
no question of his brilliant success. Voltaire lives unmistakably in these pages.’ 
OUTLOOK,—“A singularly trenchant exposition of the man, clean and 
strong and sympathetic.” 


FROM MY WINDOW IN CHELSEA 


By Mrs. Futter Maitianp, Author of ‘ Priors Roothing,” &c. Small 
post 8vo, tastefully bound in leather, with flap edges, 3s. 6d. net. 
SCOTSMAN, —“‘ A prettily a ppointed little book...... It will bring profit and 
enjoyment to whomsoever aes « it.” 


DOCTORS AND THEIR WORK: 


or, Medicine, Quackery, and Disease. By R. BRuDENELL (/aRTER, F.R.C. 3 
Knight of Justice of the Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, 
Ex-President of the Medical Society of London, &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 6s 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Uncommonly readable...... A book which all young doctors, 
and everybody who has much to do with doctors, ought to read.” 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS: 


a Biography. By Horatio F. Brown. New Edition in 1 vol., with a 
Portrait and a New Preface. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6 
PALL MALL G GAZETTE.—* At An excellent presentation ofa fascinating man." 


POPULAR EDITIONS ‘OF WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
MIXED ESSAYS. | FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. 
LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND RELIGION. 


MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. 


IN THREE POCKET VOLUMES. Printed upon India Paper, with a 
Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net ix 
limp cloth ; or 3s. net in leather. 


THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
FIRST EDITION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ A prettier, pleasanter story it would be im- 
possible to find among the ranks of modern fiction.” 


THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY MAIL,—‘“ A more delightful Trish tale could not be desired.” 


THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 
By BERNARD CAPES. 


TIMES.—“ A good story...... Mr. Capes moves in the right line of development.” 


THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 
By BERNARD CAPES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Pg TATOR.—“ Good, honest adventure is the keynote of this story.” 
JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ 4 characteristic and brilliant romance.” 


RO MANCE: a Novel. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By JOSEPH CONRAD and FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 
FIRST EDITION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 

TIMES.—“ A really fine achievement......The stage is crowded throughout 

with picturesque, vivid characters.” 
VAN : 'AIR.—‘*A very remarkable novel, standing in many respects 





quite alone.” 


ROMANCE: a Novel. Crown &vo, 6s. 
By JOSEPH CONRAD and FORD MADOX HUEFFER, 


Author of ‘‘ The Inheritors : an Extravagant Story.” 


London; SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 
LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE 


STUARTS. By Sir Watrzr Bzsant. Uniform with 
“London in the Kighteenth Century.” With 116 Illustra- 
tions from Contemporary Prints and Portraits, &c., containing 
a Map. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 30s. net. 








THE FASCINATION OF LONDON 
SERIES. The Thames. By Sir Watter Besant. Feap. 
8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. net ; or in full limp leather, price 2s. 
net. Eight volumes are already published in this series 
uniform in price, size, and binding. Detailed Prospectus will 
be sent on application. 


THE LAW OF MOSES AND THE 
ae By Sranury A. Coox, 


KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN 
EARLY ARABIA. By the late W. Roserrson Smiru, 
D.D. New and Enlarged Edition, with Additional Notes by 
the Author and Professor GotpzineR. Edited by STanLey 
A. Coox, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


NATURALISM & AGNOSTICISM. 
The Gifford Lectures, 1896-98. By James Warp, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition Revised. In 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. net. 


ST. PAUL AND THE ANTE- 


NICENE CHURCH. By the Rev. Srewarr Means, 
A.M., B.D. Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


TEXT-BOOK OF OPERATIVE 
SURGERY. By Dr. Tuomas Kocurr. Second English 
Edition. Translated by Haroup J. Stites, M.B., F.R.C.S., 
from the Fourth German Edition. Containing 255 Illus- 
trations, many with colour introduced. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
price 20s. net. 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By J. Surenp Nicuonson, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. Demy 
8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 























GOD’S OPEN DOORS. By the Rev. 


T. RuonppA Wituiams, Author of “Shall we Understand the 
Bible?” &c. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 





THE LARGER FAITH: Some 


Aspects of the New Theology. By K. C. AnpERson, Minister 
of Ward Chapel, Dundee. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS CHRIST. 


By Professor WitHEeLM Soutav. Translated by Mavuricer 
A. Canney, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. net. 








DR. JOHN BROWN: a Biography 
and a Criticism. By Joun Taytor Brown, LL.D. 
Edited, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by W. B. 
Dunuor. In large crown 8vo, bound in quarter vellum, gilt 
top, containing 2 Photogravures and 2 other Illustrations, 
price 5s. net. 


’ 

THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 

LONDON. ByG.E. Mirroy. With 12 Full-page Ilus- 

trations in Colour by Joun Wiuuiamson. Square demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s. 


TALES OF ST. AUSTIN’S. By 
P. G. WoprHovuss, Author of “The Pot Hunters” and “A 
Prefect’s Uncle.” Crown 8vo, cloth, with 12 Full-page Ilus- 
trations by T. M. R. We1rwett, R. Norn Pocoox, and E. F. 
SxKInNER. Price 8s. 6d. 








—————____, 


MR, JOHN LANE’S Booxs, 


BELLES-LETTRES. 
HORTUS VITA; or, The Hanging Gardens : Moraligi; 


Essays. By Vernon Lee, Author of ‘ Renaissance Studies.” & ng 
oe 3s. 6d. net. : dies,” de, Crowy 
‘estminster Gazette.—‘' They are of the family of Lamb, H : 
just as me derive from _ sengpromenas hag ge and Steele’ Verran 
possesses the best gifts of the essayists—the engaging turn, { Pas 
touch, the subtle allusiveness.” ae Sey Bracetul 


SOPHISMS OF FREE TRADE AND POPULAR 
POLITICAL ECONOMY EXAMINED. By the late Joun RB 
Bytes. A New Edition, Edited, with Introductory Notes, by W Sra 
and C. 8. Devas. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. *. MILLY 

Times.—‘‘Sir John Byles’s book can be commended to all who wish t 
how an Imperialist of fifty years ago stated his arguments. Most of on 
arguments are still fresh and vigorous and relevant to the present controversy.” 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE. By L. ALLEN Harker, Authoy 


of ‘‘A Romance of the Nursery.” 5s. 


SIX FAIRY PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By Nery 
With a Cover Design by W. Grauam Rozrxson, z 
2s. 6d. net. atte ~ = Ato, 
Daily Chronicle.—“ We hope very much that the stage managers of th 
annual performances will come across her plays before their next represents 
tion. For every one of the six could be omen with ease on the amateur 
stage, whether at school or at home ; and the practical hints as to staging oar 
costume which precede each of them will be of great help to anyone why 
produces them.” ? 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
THE WEAKER SEX. By Cuaries Dana Gipgoy, 


80 Large Cartoons (12in. by 18in.) Oblong folio, in box, 20s, 


AFTER WORCESTER FIGHT: being the Contemporary 
Accounts of King Charles II.’s Escape, not included in ‘‘ The Flight of the 
King.” By ALLan Fea. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s, net, 

Daily Telegraph.—* This volume of ‘ The Flight of the King’ taken in gop. 
junction with his ‘King Monmouth’ completes the extensive and faithfy! 
studies he has made of the Stuart disasters. To all who are interested in that 
emotional and thrilling period of history—and who is not ?—Mr, Fea has 
conferred a signal benefit.” 


THE LIFE OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN. © Translated 
from the Italian of an unknown Fourteenth-Century Writer. By Varentiy, 
Hawrtrey. With an Introductory Note by Vernon Leg, and 14 Pall-page 
Illustrations reproduced from the Old Masters. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Academy and Literature.—‘‘ In its directness and artistic simplicity and its 
wealth of homely detail the story reads like the work of some Boccaccio of the 


cloister.” 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


’ 

THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. By Henry Hartayo, 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations, 50 Vignettes, Title-page, End Papers, and 
Cover Design by G. C. WiLMsHURST. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Academy and Literature.—‘* This new edition is illustrated by Mr. G. (0, 

Wilmshurst with a number of drawings all excellent in style and really illus. 

trative of the tale.” 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and other Poems, 
By Wru1aM Mornis. With Title-page, Cover Design, and nearly 100 Draw. 
ings by Jessie Kine. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Daily News.—‘‘ A perfectly charming edition as a Christmas gift-book of one 
of the most original and striking volumes of poems issued in the past century, 
......Miss King has caught the sense of wonder and magic of this attempt to 
revive the medieval tradition.” 


POETRY. 
FOR ENGLAND. By Wiuiram Watson. 2s. 64. net. 


Times.—‘ There is no questioning Mr. Watson’s love of his country. It 
is as ardent and as pure as Mr. Kipling’s; but while Mr. Kipling is an 
inspired man of the world, Mr. Watson is a no less inspired visionary...... His 
foundations are laid, not on the work of any other poet in particular, but on 
English poetry as a whole; it is the very voice and spirit of England that here 
rails at England.” 


AFTER SUNSET. 


Author of ‘‘ Vespertilia.” 3s. 6d. net. 
Daily News.—“ For delicacy, refinement, and a rare gift of sincerity, her 
verse has been recognised by all lovers of poetry.” 


SONGS OF DREAMS. By Erue. Cutrrorp. 


Edition, 3s, 6d, net. 
Times.—‘* It contains poems here and there with something of the magic 
simplicity that is the pearl of great price in songs.” 


FICTION, 6s. 
WHERE LOVE IS. By W. J. Locke, Author of “The 


Usurper,” &e. 
Standard.—“ The best thing he has done; in fact, it is hardly too much to 
call it a brilliant piece of work.” 
By 


THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 
Marriott, Author of ‘The Column,” &e. 
Morning Post.—‘‘ Mr. Marriott has written an admirable book, and one looks 
forward to those that must follow with the keenest interest.” 
THE BEATRICE BOOK. By Ratry Harowp Bretuer- 
ton, Author of ‘‘ The Child Mind.” 


BORLASE AND SON. By T. Baron Russewt, Author 


of ‘‘A Guardian of the Poor,” &c. 


THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 


Spectator.— As a tale of adventure the story is extremely successful.” 


‘ ne 
ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN. Fifth Edition. 

St. Jaines’s Gazette.—'‘ The three little boys are totally fresh in their sayings 
and doings. In life they would have been irresistible, and they are sufficiently 
adorable in fiction.” 


TOMMY WIDEAWAKE. By H. H. Basurorp. 3s. 6d. 
Pall Mall Gazette-—‘‘ Mr. Bashford has succeeded in adding a real boy and 
some real Olympians to our literature.” 


By RosamunpD Marriott Watsox, 


Second 


CHARLES 





A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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THE 


‘LITTLE TREASURE? 


BOOKS. 


THE CONFLICT; 


Or, Forewarned, Forearmed. 
By SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.A. 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d; cloth, 6d. 


imirably designed to belp boys as they leave 
sone for tbe her time.” —Church Quarterly Review. 


A GIRL'S OUTLOOK. 


Imperial 52mo, paper, 8d.; cloth, 6d, 





“Kindly advice to girls as to how to make and 
fil] a useful place in life."—Daily News, 





THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By Mrs. F. Yorke SauituH, Imperial 32mo, 
paper cover, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
“Every housewife should read and keep by hw 9g 
—Outlook. 


“Full of good advice and within every oue’s 
reach,” —Speclator. 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 


By K. T, Purpox. Imperial 82mo, paper, 3d. ; 
cloth, 6d, 
“One of the very best small, practical handbooks 
that has ever come in our way.”—Bookman, f 
‘A practical little book, containing sound advice 
simply expressed.”—Morning Post. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 


COOKERY. By Aticz Massineverp, 2 parts, 
imperial 32mo, paper, 3d, each; cloth, 6d, each, 


“A fascinating little work.” —Queen. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 


HOMES, By A. M. AtexanpeR. Imperial 
$2mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d, 
“One of the best and safest little guides that we 
have ever come across,”— Hospital, 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF 


PLAYS. By M. Cooper. 2 parts, imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. eaeh, 
Well-written amusing plays which need no 
special scenery or dresses, 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By 


JoserHA CraNE. Illustrated, imperial 32mo, 
paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
“Most thorough and practical,” 
—Hearth and Home. 
“A very practical attempt to encourage the good 
teaching of plain sewing.” —School Guardian, 


ON MINIATURE & WINDOW 


GARDENING. By the Editors of the “Sun- 
Cuitpren’s Bupeet.” Imperial 32mo, paper 
cover, 3d.; cloth, 6d, 
“ Decidedly a useful little book.” —Pilot, 
“Comprehensive, thoroughly practical, and sim- 
ple.”—Schoolmaster, 


A GIRL'S DIFFICULTIES. 


+ M, IreLanpD Buacksurne. Imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d,; cloth, 6d. 


RECITATIONS FOR RE- 


CREATION, Collected by M. Treprck. 2 
rapes imaenial 32mo, paper, 3d. each; cloth, 
each, 


THE LITTLE TREASURE- 


BOOK: a Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
Reading and Recitation. Edited by M. Bram- 
ston. Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
A Selection of Poems and Hymns for Reading 
and Recitation, 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY 


BOOK. Edited by M. Trepecx. Imperial 
32mo, cloth, 6d.; printed in red and black, 
cloth boards, 1s, 


“ An excellent little book,” —Church Bells. 





London: 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO,, 





THE 


Story of Exploration: 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE GLOBE FROM 
THE EARLIEST RECORDS UP TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., Sec.R.G.S. 


Demy S8vo, price 7s. Gd. per Volume, 


MESSRS. LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Limited, beg to announce that they 
will Publish on MONDAY NEXT, 7th December, THE NILE QUEST, by 
Sir Harry Jounston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE 'NILE QUEST is the First Volume of a Complete History of the 
Discovery of the Globe from the Earliest Records up to the Present Time, and will 
be followed in due course by other Volumes of THE STORY OF EXPLORATION, 
under the General Editorship of J. Scorr Ke.tiz, LL.D., Sec.R.G.S. 


It is important, in connection with THE STORY OF EXPLCRATION, 
to remember that each Volume will tell the Story of the Discovery of one Region 
of the Globe, so that every Volume will be complete in itself, and can be read 
independently of the others; also that THE STORY OF EXPLORATION will 
be carried down stage by stage to the present day, and will form not only a 
Geographical, but also a Biographical History of Exploration, as it has been sought 
to make the narrative circle round the personality of the men who carried on the 
adventurous work. 

Each Volume will be fully Illustrated by Portraits and Views, and the Maps, 
Drawn and Printed by Messrs, Bartholomew and Co., of Edinburgh, will embody our 
present knowledge of the various regions dealt with. 


The Volumes already arranged for Publication are :— 


THE NILE QUEST ... es 
THE PENETRATION OF ARABIA 
FURTHER INDIA ... .. ww 
ANTARCTIC SEAS AND LANDS 


EARLY WANDERERS IN CENTRAL 


TIBET THE MYSTERIOUS 


By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G.. I. "5. 
[December 7th. 

By D. G. Hocarrn, M.A. (Shortly. 

By HuGu CLIFFORD, C.M.G. [In preparation. 


By Hues R. MILt, D.Sc., LL.D. 
[In preparation. 


By C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, M.A. 
By Col. Sir THomas Houpicu, K.C.M.G, 


K.C.L.E., C.B. 
THE ST. LAWRENCE BASIN AND ITS By Dr. S. E. Dawson, King’s Printer, 
BORDERLANDS Canada, 


By Prof. Cnas. PALAcnE, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 
By Dr. Frank WALDO, Ph.D., and G. A. 
TURKINGTON, M.A., Harvard University. 
[In preparation, 


THE WESTERN TRAILS ... 
THE MISSISSIPPI BASIN AND ITS 
BORDERLANDS 


THE AUSTRAL CONTINENT AND IT 
SURROUNDINGS a: 


THE AMAZON AND ITS FEEDERS 


By E. J. PAYNE. 
By Col. GEORGE EARLE CHURCH. 


NOTE.— Other Volumes are in contemplation, including a Volume on 


THE SIECE OF THE NORTH POLE, by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE SERIES WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 7th. 


THE NILE QUEST: 


A Record of the Exploration of the Nile and its Basin. 


By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
(President of the African Society). 


With over 70 Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs by the Author and by others, 
besides 2 large Maps in Colour by Messrs. Bartholomew & Co., demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Nile Valley has been the handle by which the white man has held Africa, and now 
that we are probably on the eve of an enormous revival of Nilotic civilisation, due to the 
regeneration of Egypt and the opening up of the Egyptian Sudan and tie adjoining 
Protectorates, it would seem to be the time to look back over the past and sum up the 
history of Nile discovery. 





An Eight-page Prospectus of this Series will be forwarded post-free on application. 








3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 





LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Ltd., 16 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
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THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Boeks. 
Book I—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book III—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols. 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price 36s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London ; 
New York and Bombay. 





"NEW BOOK BY DR. ALEXANDER WHYTE. 
JUST BEADY.-— Art linen, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


BISHOP BUTLER: an Appreciation 


With the best Passages of his Writings Selected and Arranged by 
ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 

IN THE SAME SERIES AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE: an Appreciation. 2s. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN: an Appreciation. 3s, 6a, 
SANTA TERESA; an Appreciation. 2s, 

JACOB BEHMEN; an Appreciation, 2s, 6d. 


NEW BOOKS ON THREE GREAT WRITERS. 


GUIDANCE FROM ROBERT BROWNING IN MATTERS OF 
FAITH. By Joun A. Hutton, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Spectator says:—‘‘ Mr. Hutten puts his case for Browning as a guide in 
matters of faith very skilfully. It is very well written and for many reasons 
may be found very helpful, especially by young men.” 


THE DREAM OF DANTE: an Interpretation of the “ Inferno.” 
> Henry F. Henpersen, M.A., Author of ‘Erskine of Linlathen.” 
ith Portrait, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE FAITH OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Joun 
Ketman, jun., M.A. Cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. net. 














The Athenzwm says :—‘‘ An attempt to figure the man forth in all his quali- 
ties. The attempt is astonishingly successful.” 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER. 
London: 21 Paternoster Square, E.C.; & Edinburgh. 


A FISCAL ALLEGORY. 


DOWN with the SIGN! 
A Tale of Free Trade by EMPTOR. Paper, 1s. 


The Spectator says :—‘‘ The application of disastrous economics to the home 
life of the people is shown with a pathos that is heart-rending and truly tragic 
in its unadorned simplicity of phrase. It might almost have been written by 
the authoress of ‘Adam Bede.’...... This clever little book deserves a wide 
circulation.” 

The Westminster Gazette says :—‘* Economics in the terms of flesh and blood. 
We especially recommend it.” 

The Pilot says:—‘‘ A successful example of an allegory......Sound common- 
sense and real sympathy with the hardships of the poor.” 

The Manchester Guardian says:—“ The questions...... are treated in a clear, 
although picturesque, manner....., The transparency of the parable as well as a 
certain success in writing plain English rather recall Bunyan’s methods,” 

The Bristol Mercury says :—‘* The arguments are very much to the point.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ An ingenious and interesting allegory.” 

The Sheffield Independent says:—*“ A vivid and sympathetic picture,” 

The Dundee Advertiser says :—*‘ A telling little story,” 








London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 





HAVE YOU STUDIED THE 


FISCAL QUESTION ? 


“The Case against the Protective Taxation of Food 
and Raw Material” will help you to understand it, 
and will prove an indispensable Book of Reference 
for speakers, M.P,’s, and others. Published by the 
UNIoNIsT FREE Foop LEagus, 15 Victoria Street, 
London, 8.W. Price Is. 

2nD ENLARGED EDITION NOW READY. 


The Spectator.— The volume should have a large public.” 


NGLISH BOOKS of the 16TH and 17TH CENTURIES. 
ELLIS and ELVEY’S NEW CATALOGUE (No. 103) NOW READY, post- 





ig 
THIRD LARGE EDITi9, 
NOW READY 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


6s. post-free. 


REBECCA or SUNNYBROOK FARN 


BY 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 











ALSO 


TIMOTHY'S QUEST. 


““Undoubtedly the most amusing story 
that has crossed the Atlantic.” 


London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand. 
AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 





THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ 


Contains the following, amongst numerous Iilustrated 
Articles of Especial Interest to all Country House Owner 
and Dwellers in the Country. 


AT LAST. By Frank T. Bullen. 

THE CHRISTMAS PARTY. By “ Country Hostess,” 

MR. WHITEING'S GREEK OHORUS. By “Marcus Squire,” 
HOW I MADE MY ROCK-GARDEN. 

A KENNEL OF SUSSEX SPANIELS. By Campbell Newington, 
IN THE COURTS. 

GROUSE AND CORN. By Dalton. 

RECORD POTATOES. 

TAKING A SHOOTING. 

THE LADIES HOPE’S SHETLAND PONY FARM. 

IRISH HUNTING COUNTRIES. “By Maintop.” 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ 


Also Offers to its Readevs 

LARGER ACROSTIC, PHOTOGRAPHIC, 
AND QUOTATION PRIZES 

THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER. 





ASK YOUR NEWSAGENT to supply you regularly with 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 


The Ideal Country-House Paper. 
Price Gd. Weekly at all Newsagents’ and Bookstalis. 





free, 6d. Also, a CATALOGUE of BARE PORTRAITS and PRINTS, post- 
free, 34.—29 New Bond Street, W. 


Offices: 8 WELLINGION STREET, STRAND, W.C 





JUST OUT. PRICE ONE SHILLING posteite | 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 
R 


ECENT LIST. 





NOW READY.—The latest additions to Darton’s Series of Fine Art 
Gift Books. 
CENTENARY EDITION. 
« L POEMS,” and OTHERS 
ORO oe and ADELAIDE O'KEEFFE. Edited by 


Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. With Coloured Frontispiece 
on 


The 
by ANN and 

E. V. Lucas. 
and Title-Page, 
superfine paper, 
The Introduction 
the Taylors, and repro 
ublished. 2 
“No better Christmas gift could be made.”—Leeds Mercury. 


TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
With Introduction by AusTIN Dosson. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 
Printed on superfine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, large crown 
vO, 68. 

waa of the most attractive books of the season.”— World. 
« An ideal volume, in which the old-world charm of the author is realised in 
every way.”—Athenzum, 


and numerous Black-and-White Illustrations, inted 
extra cloth boards, gilt top, large crown 8vo, 6s. 

and Appendix contain much valuable information about 
ductions of some of their original drawings never before 





Write to Wells Gardner, Darton and Co. for their 32-page Illus- 
trated Catalogue and a List of Darton’s Fine Art Series. 





By Frep WarsHaw, Author of 
Illustrated by William Rainey. Large crown 


LOST SIR BRIAN. 


“Sons of Freedom,” &c. 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 
«We can recommend no better prize-hook.”—School Guardian. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF THEO. By Cercm Darsy. 
Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“ Decidedly one of the best books of the season.’’—School Guardian. 


UNCLE PHILIP. By Srxnua Austin. With IIlus- 
trations by J. L. Pethybridge. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
UNIFORM WITH THE FOLLOWING BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
at the same price. 
RAGS AND TATTERS. | TIB AND SIB. 
TOM THE HERO. PAT. 
OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOUR. ! 





Paper covers, 1s. 2d. ; illustrated paper boards, 1s. 6d.; cloth 
boards, 2s.; richly gilt cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE PRIZE. 


Thirteen splendid Coloured Plates and about 72 high-class 
Engravings, 


“ Well deserves its distinctive title.”—Public Opinion. 





Illustrated paper boards, 3s.; extra cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 5s. 


unspent | GCHATTERBOX |. 20 
Plates. | 416 large pages. Engravings 





“‘ Chatterbox’ is the best children’s book we have seen.” —Times. 


“No undue sentimentality characterises this, as it characterises so many 
children’s magazines, and its Editor has adhered firmly to the irreproachable 
principal which he set forth in its first number.”—Nineteenth Century. 


SUNDAY 
READING 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


“NOTHING BETTER.” 
“ We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday 
observance in the schoolroom and nursery.”—Times, 


“A DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED.” 
“The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as well as 
it can be solved anywhere.”—Spectator, 


SUNDAY—SUNDAY. 


Weekly Number, 4d.; Monthly Part, 3d.; New Volume now ready, 
coloured boards, 3s. ; cloth bevelled, gilt edges, 5s. 


LEADING |suort worps. | 
STRINGS. | LARGE TYPE. 





250 


416 Pages. ’ 
| Illustrations. 








THE BABY’S 
ANNUAL. 








New Volume now ready, pictorial boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
“Nothing could do better.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LEADING STRINGS. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARION & CO.: 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLEES. 


London : 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


ROME IN MANY LANDS. 


A Survey of the Roman Catholic Church, with an Account of some Medern 
Boman Developments. Compiled and Edited by Rev. CHARLES 8S. 
ISAACSON, M.A., Editor of “Roads from Rome.” 
The Times says:—*‘ It undertakes to give an account of Rome's distortions 
of Christian doctrine due to hallucinations or over-subtlety.” 
The Echo says :—‘* It shows that threughout the whole Roman Church there 
is a reform movement.” 
The British Weekly says :—“ The book is rich in facts and is written from the 
standpoint of an impartial inquirer.” 
The Record says :—‘“ No more startling revelation of the present-day position 
of Rome in many lands has yet appeared.” 
The Review of Reviews says:—‘It is quite as much likely to interest 
Catholics as Protestants.” 


JGST BEADY.—With 69 Illustrations. 


NATURE: CURIOUS AND BEAU- 


TIFU L By RICHARD KERR, F.G.S., F.B.4.S., Author of 
@ ‘Hidden Beauties of Nature,” &. With 69 Llustra- 
tions from Drawings made by the Author, Printed on Art Paper. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
The Scotsman says:— There could be no better book through which to 
introduce a young reader to the study of Nature.” 
The Birmingham Post says:—‘‘It is as interesting and instructive as it is 
delightful and uncommon.” 


JUST READY.—With 169 Illustrations, 
POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY: 
THE INVERTEBRATES, &,{:3% 


SCHERREN, 
F.Z.8S., Author of ‘‘ Through a Pocket Lens,” &, With 169 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The Morning Post says:—‘‘It gives in simple language many details con- 
cerning the structure and habits of ‘ backboneless animals.’ There are chapters 
on molluscs, crustacea, star-fish, and sea-urchins, insects, and sponges. The 
text is profusely illustrated, and altogether the publication is a practical 
elementary treatise on the invertebrata.’ 

The British Weekly says:—‘‘It is carefully written and quite intelligent to 
the ignorant. An excellent handbook.” 


THE BOY'S OWN RECITER. 


A Popular Book of Recitations for Home, School, and Public Platform. 
Edited by G. A. HUTCHISON, Editor of the ‘“‘ Boy’s Own Paper,” &c. 
With Ilustrations, large crown 8vo, 352 pp., cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE GIRL’S OWN RECITER. 


Poems, Verses, and Readings, &c., for Platform and Home Use. Edited 
by CHARLES PETERS, Editor of the ‘“Girl’s Own Paper.” Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Spectator says :—‘* These are two excellent selections of poetry, rank- 
ing both of them high among gift-books. The two books are well dis- 
criminated, with a general colour of action in the one, and sentiment, not 
sentimentality, be it understood, in the latter. To find no favourites omitted 
is too much to expect, but we may safely say that there are in both many fine 
things that are new, or almost as good as new.” 


New Stories. 
Houston.—_THE WOMAN OF THE 


WE LL By FRANCES CRAIG HOUSTON. With 3 Illustrations 
=” by Wm. Rainey. Large crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
The Examiner says :—‘“* The story is oue of more than usual interest, and of 
distinctive dramatic power.” 
The British Weel:ly says :—‘* It is a thoughtful and interesting story.” 
The Birmingham Post says:—‘‘It is a charming domestic story, in which 
the love element plays a strong part.’’ 


WITH PREFACE BY THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 


Johnson.—_TURF AND TABLE. 


By HENRY JOHNSON, Author of ‘‘Untrue to His Trust,” “ All for 
Number One,” &c. With 3 Dlustrations, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

The St. James’s Gazette says :—‘‘ With the Bishop's recommendation of the 
wee 2 moral and on literary grounds the reviewer may gladly associate 
himself.” 

The Life of Faith says:—‘It is a brightly, well-written story, such as a 
young man will read.” 


David Ker.—ILDERIM THE AFGHAN 


A Tale of the Indian Border. [Illustrated by ALFRED Pearse. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 
The Athenzum says :—‘‘ It is one of the best books for boys we have read for 


a long time.” 


Silke—RAVENSDALE CASTLE. 


By LOUISA C. SILKE, Author of ‘‘Steadfast and True,” &. With 
3 Illustrations by L. ‘Ll. Livrorr. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 

The Westminster Gazette says :—‘*‘ The wars in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. with 
their terrors and excitements, Court life with its intrigues, its romances, aud 
splendours, and the lives, loves, and adventures of those born beneath the 
throne, are drawn upon with great success for the materials of the story.” 


Everett-Green.—_THE CONSCIENCE 
OF ROGER TREHERN. 


By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. With a Frontispiece by Harotp 
Corrine. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d 
The Christian World says:—‘* The story isa strong one, and it will appeal 
to serious-miuded young men.”” 
The People’s Journal says:—‘“‘It is a decidedly up-to-date book. It can be 
warmly commended as a tale for student girls.” 
The Record says :—‘‘ It is a capital story.” 


Vaizey.—_MORE ABOUT PIXIE. 


By Mrs. G. DE HORNE VAIZEY. With 7 Illustrations by W. H. C. 
Groom. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
The Spectator says :—‘* We are glad to meet again this young person, who 
was sv amusing in the character of a schoolgirl.” 
The Kecord says:—* Pixie’s Irish drollery and supreme good nature will 
make her a favourite everywhere.” 
FREE —A Beautifully ILLUSTRATED LIST of the Society's RECENT 
GIFT-BUOKS will be sent free to any one sending name and address to 


4 BOUVERIE SLfREET, or 65 ST, PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, E.C 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ Ligy 
i BT 


THE BOY GALLOPER. 
By the Author of “ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.” 


“The story is one which, once begun, the reader feels he must finish.” 
—Mornng Post. 
Tt should be in the library of every school that has a cadet corps.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 
6s. 


PERSONALIA. 


By “SIGMA.” 
5s. net. 


“A delightful collection of interesting men.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“The capital anecdotes in Blackwood’s Magazine about Victorian cele), 
sessed are bound to achieve a great success.” —St. James’s Gazette, ee] 











THACKERAY. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY, 


2s. 6d. 
“Is comprehensive, pointed, lucid ; without a touch of pretension......brightly 
and pointedly phrased. We hope the book will go into a second edition, as it 
well deserves to do.” —Times. 


———_ 


THE BAYARD OF INDIA: 


A Life of General Sir James Outram, Bart, ¢.¢p 
With Portraits and Maps, i 
16s, net. 
By Captain L. J. TROTTER, 


Author of ‘‘Hodson of Hodson’s Horse,” 





THE AFRICAN COLONY. 


Studies in the Reconstruction. 
By JOHN BUCHAN. 


15s, net, 





BON GAULTIER’S 
BOOK OF BALLADs. 


By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
A New Edition, —_ Autobiographical Introduction, With Illustrations yy 





orLE, Leecu, and CROWQUILL, 5s. net, 





By the Author of “ The Lunatic at Large.” 


OUR LADY’S INN. KATH ARI N E By EDMUND WHITE, 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 


. FRENSHAM. . 





_ 


BARBARA WINSLOW: we 


Rebel. 


6s. 





BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
By BETH ELLIS. 6s, 


a, 


THE YOUNG GERANDE, 4 





——., 


FOR THE WHITE ROSE, 


By WYMOND CAREY, 


6s, 








PRACTICAL NURSING. By Ista Srewarr, 
Matron of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London; and Hersert E. Curr, 
M.D., F.R.C.S., Medical Superintendent North-Eastern Fever Hospital, 
Tottenham, London. In 2 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


TACTICS OF TO-DAY. By Lieut.-Colonel C. E. 


CaLLWELL. Fifth Impression, 2s. 6d. net. 


MODERN STRATEGY. By Lieut. - Colonel 


Watrter H. James, late B.E., P.S.C. With 6 Maps, 16s. net. 
“A book which every officer should read and ponder over.” 
—United Service Gazette. 


SONGS OF THE GLENS OF ANTRIM. By 


Morea O’Nettt. Eighth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


CRUMBS OF PITY, and other Verses. 


To which are added Six Lives of Great Men. By R.C, Lenmann. 5s. net. 


WILD SPORT WITH GUN, RIFLE AND 


SALMON-ROD. By G. W. Harrier. Illustrated, 10s. 6d, net. 





A HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL POLITICAL 
THEORY IN THE WEST. By R. W. Cartrue, C.LE., Balliol College, 
Oxtord; and A, J. Cartyte, M.A., Chaplain and Lecturer (late Fellow) i 
University College, Oxford. In 3 vols. : 

Vol. I.—A History of Political Theory from the Roman Lawyers of 
the Second Century to the Political Writers of the Ninth, 2}; 
A. J. CaRLYLE, 15s, net. 


HINTS ON GOLF. By Horace Horcamsoy, 
Twelfth Edition, Revised, 1s. 
‘It should be carried in the pocket of every one who aspires to be a golfer,” 
—Saturday Review, 


OUR REGIMENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. | 


By Joun STiztine, 1899-1902. Their Record based on the Dispatches, 


POINTS OF A RACEHORSE. By Majer 
General Sir Joun Hits, R.E., K.C.B. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke 
of Portland. With over 100 Half-tone Portraits of 92 famous Racehorse 
and other Illustrations, 21s. net. 7 








For a lasting CHRISTMAS GIFT, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


for 1904, in the January Number of which 
powerful Serial Story by Mrs. KATHARINE CECIL THURSTON, Authoress of 


‘¢The Circle,” 





commences ‘‘*MR. CHILCOTE, M.P.,,” 4 : 





GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 10 vols, cloth, with Photogravure 
Frontispieces, each 10s. (d. net. 


POPULAR EDITION. Each 3s. 6d. 
STANDARD EDITION. Each 2s. 6d. 


WARWICK EDITION. Works and Life. : = 
14 vols., printed on Special Thin Bible Paper. a 
Cloth, gilt top, each 2s. net; limp leather, gilt top, each 
2s. 6d. net; leather, gilt top, each 3s. net; half-vellum, 
gilt top, each 3s. 6d. net. 





SIXPENNY EDITION—Adam Bede, Mill on the Floss, Romola, Silas Marner, Scenes from Clerical Life. 





FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 45 George Street, Edinburgh ; 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


with great pleasure that the Publisher of 


“GREAT MASTERS” 


fs able to announce the complete plan of publication 


The Series will be completed in Twenty-five Parts, each 
Part containing Four Magnificent Reproductions of Master- 
pieces with accompanying letterpress on loose sheets, Edited by 


SIR MARTIN CONWAY 
(of Cambridge University) — 


in all roo Pictures, measuring 15 in. by 20 in., printed on fine 
Plate Paper with impress. Framed, they will form an Art 
Gallery unequalled in the discriminating selection ot 
subjects and unique in excellence of production. 

If more convenient to be kept in portfolio form, the collection 
will be a most exquisite and valuable addition to any library or 
home. 

Subscribers to the entire Series will be supplied at Four 
Shillings the part,—z.e, Five Pounds for the set of twenty-five 
parts, containing 100 Pictures, equivalent to One Shilling per 
Plate. 

Subscriptions can be paid by instalments at the rate of tos. 
per month, or by one sum in advance, in which latter case a 
handsome cloth-bound portfolio (to hold conveniently ail the 
Pictures) of the value of ros. will be given free. 


“GREAT MASTERS.” 


Those who have bought the first four parts, or either of them, 
at 5s. each, need only send the balance of subscription and the 
coupons. For instance, a purchaser of the first four parts, having 
paid 20s., need only send 44 and the four coupons. 

A purchaser of the first three parts should send £4 5s. and 
the three coupons, and so on. 

Those who have not yet acquired any parts send in 45, 
either in one sum, or 41 down and tos. per month until the 
45 has been paid. 

Those who are not prepared to subscribe for the entire Series 
can continue to purchase such parts as they wish at 5s. each, but 
enly to subscribers to the Series can any particular part be 
guaranteed. 


As a CHRISTMAS, WEDDING, or other GIFT, a Subscription to 












“GREAT MASTERS” is unapproached as evidence of refined taste 
of the giver, and is one sure to give pleasure to the receiver. 





Subscriptions may 6 


obtained from, 





 esic cig Bic ce tiaddisagistscnteatiania nde Bookseller, 
if _-oetttnereereeseeninenetneessecenentgeecemecton satiate 
sent to, ana Or to Mr. WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, London, W.C- 
wnformation I enclose £5 for the whole Series of “GREAT MASTERS.” 
Please send me the first Four Parts (with Portfolio), and the 
any Bookseller or remaining Twenty-one Parts as soon as published. 
Bookstall, or the Publisher direct. ” ea ae in 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, by 
to announce that the Furst Edition of LORD WOLSELEY; 
BOOK, The Story of a Soldier's Life, 2s extirely exhausted 


——$__ 


and that the Second Edition will be ready carly next weeh 


2 vols., 328. net. 





CANADA IN THE 20TH CENTURY. 


By A. G. BRADLEY. 
Illustrated, 16s, net. 


* Just such an informed and faithful picture of Canada and Canadian life as 
many Englishmen have sought for in vain,”"—Outlook. 


OLD CAPE COLONY. 


A Chronicle of her Men and Houses. 


By Mrs. A. P. TROTTER. 
With 100 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


“Wer pen-and-ink drawings of Cape scenes and buildings are admirably 
clear ; her agreeable text is copious in accounts of the more or less ‘ arbitrary 
gents’ who settled in the Cape in the service of the famous old Dutch East 
India Company.”’ 


THE LIFE OF HUGH, FIRST VISCOUNT 
GOUGH, FIELD-MARSHAL. 


By ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
With Maps, Portraits, Plans, &c., 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


————____ 


BY THAMES AND COTSWOLD. 


By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, D.D., 
Author of “ The Bampton Lectures, 1902,” &c., 
With about 100 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


** Sketches of a beautiful old-worid English country, b ° 
many happy illustrations.”—Outlook. 7 Py ® college don, wit 





THE TOMBS OF THE POPES. 


Translated from the German of Gregorovius. 
With a Memeir by RB. W. SETON WATSON. 
Tllustrated, crown 8vo, 38s. 6d. net. 
** An excellent piece of work. The treatise itself will well repay perusal,” 
—Spectator, 


THE ENGINEER IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


By STAFFORD RANSOME, 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Lllustrations, 7s. 6d. net, 
The work is professedly a review of engineering and industrial South Africa 


under the new conditions, and those interested—and they must be many—ip 
the subjects with which the book deals will find it an exceedingly handy work 





which may perhaps tempt not a few to try their luck in South Africa "fig, 





ae, 


THE JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK. 


With Four Exquisite Plates in Colour and many Illus- 
trations in the Text by Native Artists. 


6s, 
The OUTLOOK says :—" A pleasant variant 


net. 


on the old delightful themes. Will please 


many youngsters and grown-ups this Christmas.” 





Gs. FICTION. 


The Success of the Season. 


SECOND EDITION EXHAUSTED. THIRD 
EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME. 


By JOHN FOX. 
Illustrated by F. C. YOHN. 


“C, KX. S.,” in the Sphere, says :—‘‘ A book to read...... T heartily recommend 
*The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come’ as one of the best novels of the 


MY POOR RELATIONS. 
MY POOR RELATIONS. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


Studies of Dutch Peasant Life by the Author of ‘‘An Old Maid’s Love,” 
** Her Memory,” *‘ God’s Fool,” &c. 


TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS. 
TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS. 


By ELEANOR HAYDEN, 
Author of “‘ From a Thatched Cottage,” &c. 


THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. 
THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
[Second Edition. 





STANDARD BOOKS. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH, 
POCKET EDITION. 

In 17 vols., printed on thin opaque paper specially manufactured for this 
Edition, bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top, 2s. 64. ne 
per Volume; or 3s. 6d. net, in full leather, per Volume. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 

THE EGOIST. 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. 

SANDRA BELLONI. 

VITTORIA. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 
RHODA FLEMING. 

ONE OF THE CONQUERORS. 

LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 
THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 

THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 

THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 

SHORT STORIES. 

POEMS. 2 vols. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WORKS. 


Complete in 18 crown 8vo volumes, with a Photogravure Frontispiece t0 
each. Novelsin 15 volumes as above; An Essay on Comedy, in 1 volume with- 
out Frontispiece ; Poems, complete in 2 volumes. Sold separately. Cloth 


gilt, 6s. each, 





New List and Prospectuses sent on Application. 





A. CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S New Publications. 





—_ — 
Ready In a few days, THE THIRD VOLUME of the 


EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTA- 
MENT. [Ldited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
M.A., LL.D., Editor of “The Expositor,’ “The Expositor’s 


Bible,” &c. 


i .| {By the Very 

-parxtne:—The Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
Peg or Brrnarp, D.D.—The Epistle to the Galatians, By the Rev. 
Seaneeatl Bexpatt, M.A—The Epistle to the Ephesians. By the Rev. 


By the Rev. 


inci xp, D.D.—The Epistle to the Philippians. 
A ean i By Professor 


H, A. A. Kennepy, D.Se.—The Epistle to the Colossians. 
A.$.Psaxz, MA = {READY PUBLISHED. 


VOLUME I., 880 pages, containing :—St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke. 
By the Rev. Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D.—St. John. By the Rev. Professor 
Marcus Dovs, D.D. VOLUME II., 954 pages, containing:—The Acts of 
the Apostles. By the Rev. R. J. Know.rine, D.D.—The Epistle to the 
Romans. By the Gev. Professor Jaues DENNeY, D.D.—The First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, By the Rev. Professor G. G. Fixpiar, D.D, 


i f each volume is 28s. Volumes I, and II. may still be had at 
gieaiption price, viz., 30s. Subscribers to Vols I. and II, may have 


Volume II1, on payment of 15s. 
16s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF ANNA MARIA WIL- 
HELMINA PICKERING. Edited by her Son, SPENCER 
PICKERING, F.R.S. Together with Extracts from the 
Journals of her Father, JOHN SPENCER STANHOPE, 
describing his Travels on the Continent, and his Imprison- 
ment under Napoleon. With 6 Photogravure Portraits. 


. Pickering was the daughter of John Spencer Stanhope, and her 
x. a the daughter of Thomas Coke, afterwards Earl of Leicester. 
No book published for many years is so rich in valuable anecdotes and pleasant 
gossip concerning people of whom the world loves to know something. Such 
a book is just the thing to get at the nearest library. It will keep you 
entertained for hours, 


12s. 


PEOPLES. By ROBINSON SOUTTAR, M.A., D.C.L. 

With an Introduction by the Rev. A, H. SAYCE, M.A., D.D., 
Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. In 1 vol., with Maps. 

‘A book intended to cultivate the minds of ordinary people cannot be 

written too simply, it cannot be too compressed, so long as a brilliant wit is 

resent at the compression. Dr. Souttar writes with simple ease angi full 


uowledge of his subject, and, speaking for ourselves, we can ouly sag that 
we found his work charminyz,’’—Morning Post, 


7s. 6d. net. 


EXILES OF ETERNITY: an Exposi- 
tion of Dante’s “ Inferno.” By the Rev. J.S. CARROLL, M.A, 


There may seem to be some apology necessary for adding to the vast volume 
of Dunte literature. Itis true that there is no lack of Essays on isolated points, 

eneral Introductions and detailed Commentaries; but of simple and popular 
Scoition of the “Commedia,” canto by canto, there exists very little in our 
language. To present such an exposition, bringing out the general bearing 
and scope of Daute’s ethical teaching, is the chief purpose of this volume. 


10s. 6d. net. 


THE POPE, THE KINGS, AND 
THE PEOPLE. A History of the Movement to Make the 
Pope Governor of the World by a Universal Reconstruction of 
Society, from the Issue of the Syllabus to the Close of the 
Vatican Council. By the late WILLIAM ARTHUR, A.M., 
Author of “ The Tongue of Fire,’ &c. Edited by W. BLAIR 
NEATBY, M.A. [Nearly ready. 


FIFTH EDITION. 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 
HELEN KELLER. Illustrated. 


“Miss Keller’s autobiography, well-written and full of practical interest 
in all sides of life, literary, artistic, and social, records an extraordinary victory 
over physical disabilities.”—Times, 

“ A remarkable and touching autobiography.”— Westminster Gazette. 


By 


3s. 6d. 


JOURNALISM AS A PROFESSION 
By ARTHUR LAWRENCE. Witha Chapter by ALFRED C. 
HARMSWORTH, Editor of the Daily Mail, and a Preface by 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, Editor of the British Weekly. 

“Journalism as a Profession” is the first volume of an important new series— 


The Start in Life Series—intended for all who are anxious to obtain informe- 
tion as to the best training for success in various professions. 





~~ 


THIRD EDITION. 6s. 


BARBE OF GRAND BAYOU. By 
JOHN OXENHAM. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 

‘It is not likely that in all the novels of the season a sweeter heroine will 
be found than she whom Mr. John Oxenham has portrayed. ‘ Barbe of Grand 
Bayou’ is a delightful creation, and round her charming personality Mr. 
Oxenham has woven a tale of love, of pathos, of tragedy, and of adventure.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“Quite one of the best books of the winter season; worth buying and 

reading; not merely ordering from the library.”—Academy. 


THIRD EDITION. 6s. 


DOCTOR XAVIER. By Max Pemszr- 
TON. Illustrated. 

‘* A worthy example of its author’s inexhaustible invention. Surprise after 

surprise, tableau after tableau, complication succeeding complication—the 


story unfolds itself with a mesmeric power upon the attention.......Its 
ingenuity is marvellous, and its colouring brilliant.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


‘* A brilliant and cleverly written romance.”—Review of Reviews, 


SECOND EDITION. 3s. 6d. 


FOLLOW THE GLEAM. By Joszra 


HOCKING. A Tale of the Time of Oliver Cromwell. 
Illustrated. 
In his new novel, ‘Follow the Gleam,” Mr. Joseph Hocking has produced a 


splendid story of the days of Oliver Cromwell. It is a strong and stirring 
book, quick with action, and moving rapidly from adventure to adventure, 


“It is a strong novel, likely to please every serious reader who takes it up.” 
—Scotsman, 
SECOND EDITION. 6s. 


THAT BRILLIANT PEGGY. 
L. T. MEADE. Illustrated. 
** A charming tale of present-day life.” —Daily Mail. 


“One of Mrs. Meade’s happiest efforts is her latest story, ‘That Brilliant 
Peggy.’ The story is more than usually fresh and interesting.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


By 


SECOND EDITION. 6s. 


UP SIDE STREETS. 


RIDGE. Illustrated. 


“It is not, however, in virtue of its hnmour that the book commands its 
highest praise, but by reason of the skilful suggestiveness of touch, the impress 
of living fact, and the careful finish which characterise it throughout.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


By W. Perr 


S 


6s, 
THE MAKING OF A WOMAN. By 


AMY LE FEUVRE. 


‘*Miss Le Feuvre has written many stories which have had a good reception 
from the reading public. Some of these we have read, and we frankly say that 
this story is one vi the best she has written.’’—Aberdeen Free Press. 


SECOND EDITION. 6s, 


CYNTHIA’S IDEAL. By Avene 
SERGEANT, 
“The story isso well constructed and brightly written, the characters are so 


cleverly drawn, and the whole book is conceived in such a healthy spirit, that 
there is not a dull moment in its pages.”— Birmingham Gazette, 


SECOND EDITION. 5s. 


EMMY LOU: he Heart and Book. By 
GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN. With 50 Illustrations. 
** Since ‘Helen’s Babies’ came across the Atlantic we have not received from 


Cousin Jonathan a book about children so amusing and so delightful as 
* Emmy Lou.’ ”—Star. 


6s. 


THE LIGHTS OF HOME. 


DAVID LYALL. 


“The sketches of village life have many pleasing touches. The doctor who 
moves throughout the series is an attractive figure, and the characters are 
drawn with skili and sympathy. The author, as usual, exhibits a fine tender- 
ness of feeling together with a keen sense of humour,”—Aberdeen Free Prese. 


By 


6s. 


& 
TOBY & HIS LITTLE DOG TAN; 
or, The Great Detective of Fairyland. By GILBERT JAMES. 
Illustrated by CHARLES PEARS, the Punch Artist. 
“A pretty, fanciful tale, with pictures of a rare power in suggesting the 
quaint, the queer, and the impish.’’"—Scotsman. 
*“‘These wonderful adventures in Fairyland."—Pall Mall Gazette. 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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FOUR PRESENTS FOR XMAS 


(The Publisher will send you through your Bookseller, and free of charge, any of these Works for inspection, ) 








At £2 2s. net. (120 Pictures.) 


LADY DIANA BEAUCLERK: her Life and Wor 


By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE. 


Illustrated with 6 Coloured Plates and Lithographs and Photogravure; in all 120 Illustrations, and many Reproductions in Half-tong 
Royal 4to, £2 2s. net. 





The quaintest and most magnificent Art Book of the Season, containing Examples of Lady Di, 
charming work in Colours, Photogravures, Lithographs, &c., many Plates, together with Examples of 
her Wedgwood Designs, This volume is the cheapest Art Book issued this year for the money, 


Lady Diana Beauclerk, the subject of this memoir, was the elder daughter of Charles, second Duke of Marlborough. She moval 
n the most brilliant Society, and married Frederick, Lord Bolingbroke, and secondly Topham Beauclerk, the celebrated wit, She y, 
iin constant intercourse with Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Burke, C. J. Fox, Gibbon, Goldsmith—in short, with the cream of the 
literati of the day. ‘ 


She drew portraits and caricatures, designed for Wedgwood, and drew for Bartolozzi. The volume contains some hitherty 
unpublished letters, and is profusely illustrated with reproductions of coloured stipple prints after Bartolozzi, designs for Wedgwood 
family portraits after Sir Joshua Reynolds, and a number of Lady Diana’s original sketches which have never before been given ty 
the public. 





Ls 


At £1 1s. net. (60 Pictures.) \ 


OLD TIME ALDWYCH, KINGSWAY, AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


By CHARLES GORDON, 
Author of “The Old Bailey and Newgate.” With Photogravure Frontispiece, Maps, and numerous Illustrations, 





The new streets of Kinasway and AnpwycuH (coupled with the Law Courts) will, when finished, have caused almost as much 
destruction to house property as did the Great Fire of London; in fact, they have utterly changed the character of a large anj 
populous district of London. No one will say that their construction is not an improvement, but it is so drastic that it will destroy 
places of great historical interest. The making of the Law Courts blotted out a portion that had many a tale to tell, and these ay 
included in this book—which not only shows the gradual growth of the district by means of early maps and descriptions, but dilate 
upon its history, decay, and resurrection. 





At 15s. net. (85 Pictures.) 


BIG GAME SHOOTING AND TRAVEL IN 
SOUTH-EAST AFRICA. 


AN ACCOUNT OF SHOOTING TRIPS IN THE CHERINGOMA AND GORONGOZA DIVISIONS OF PORTUGUESE 
SOUTH-EAST AFRICA AND IN ZULULAND. 


By FREDERICK RODERICK NOBLE FINDLAY. 


With Chapters by OLIVE SCHREINER and S. C. CRONWRIGHT-SCHREINER. 
With a Map, a Photogravure Frontispiece, and 85 other Illustrations. 





This work is the record of the experiences of a sportsman and naturalist in regions but little known to European travellers, In 
a country which is swampy and malarial, and in which, indeed, neither horse nor dog can survive, the hardships of travel are cot 
siderable ; nevertheless it is described as being, in many respects, a veritable sportsman’s paradise. As a remarkable contribution to 
the literature of sport, natural history, and adventure in little-known regions, the work will interest alike the sportsman, naturalist, 
and general reader. Numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken on the spot add to the attractions of the book. 


At 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. net. : 











THE THIN-PAPER EDITION OF 


THE MERMAID SERIES: the Best Plays of Old Dramatists. 


LITERAL REPRODUCTIONS OF THE OLD TEXT. 


Each volume containing about 500 Pages and a Photogravure Frontispiece, 25 6d. net, cloth, each; or 8s. 6d net, leather. 
WRITE FOR A PROSPECTUS. 


The following Volumes are now ready :— 
Thomas Shadwell. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by GrorGE Sarntspury.— Christopher 
Marlowe. Edited, with Critical Memoir and Notes, by Havetock ELLIs ; and containing a General Introduction 
to the Series by Joun AppINeTon SymMonns.—Thomas Otway. Introduction and Notes by the Hon. Ropzx 
Noru.—_William Congreve. Edited by Avex. C. Ewatp.—John Ford. Edited by Havetock Etts— 
Thomas Heywood. Edited by A. W. Verity; with Introduction by J. A. Symonps.—William 
Wycherley. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. C. Warv.—Webster and Tourneur. With 
an Introduction and Notes by JoHN ApDpINGTON Symonps.—James Shirley. With Introduction by Epuvxp 
GossE.—Ben Jonson. (3 vols.) Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by BrinsLey Nicuonson and C. H. 
Herrorp.— Richard Steele. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. A. AITKEN. 


M.A.B.—AUl Book-lovers should send for M.A.B. Post-free, 2d. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN. 
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Kindly ask your Bookseller tv show you the Books recently Published by 
Messrs. METHUEN. They are the best Christmas Presents, and some of them, such as 
uThe Little Quarto Shakespeare,” will go into an envelope and take the place of 


A CHRISTMAS CARD. 
Please write to Messrs. METHUEN for descriptions of the Books advertised below: 


THE EDITOR OF “PUNCH.” 


ETHUEN regret that owing to the great demand for the book 
d to the serious fire at Messrs. Leighton’s, in which many copies have been 
*e troyed, there has been a slight delay in the supply of copies of Sir FRANCIS 
pcs RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES, ASECOND EDITION will 
be published in afew days. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
«Reco: ini ces’ is so rich in various matters as to require 
aan et ee th. Sir Francis is a — bor pena se and honest 
i ask for more. 
gaicty. Everybody will read the book, and, we trust, — 
‘ es over a wide variety of persons and topics, and 
j Se ee ea etal and kindly panne ae ol a: atu sh Gazette. 
ma Nobody else could have given us two such volumes of record and 
reminiscence.” —Pall Malt Gazette. } 
“We are ‘as pleased as Punch’ with Sir Francis Burnand, His book 
thes a buoyant spirit and cheery atmosphere. Reg ay of great men, 
jr of famous figures. sidelights on the making of Punch, theatrical 
ee iscences, freedom, candour, wit...... all these and a thousand other things 
uae here in the happy way in which only the Editor of Punch can tell 
Eigen ov f t fi od stori d incidents told in 
“ ictures 0 eat figures, go stories, and i l 
Pring iano pA roo than’ usually crowded with interest and 
attraction.” —Datly News. ‘ es : 
“A fascinating mine of ‘ happy thoughts’ and memories.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ ; ) sing and alwa ood-humoured anecdote.” 
A perfect storehouse of amusing ys gi ee ees... 
“Tt is a book that will be eagerly read, A prince of humourists on 


himself.”—Pilot. 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 


The FORTIETH THOUSAND of Mr. Krptine’s new book of Verse is now 
ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“In ‘The Five Nations’ Mr. Kipling shows a serener and more profound 
view of life than ever he has shown beiore, he strikes deeper notes and sounds 
more intricate cords, and, what is equally important, his day of experiments 
in verse is over. He controls his material with the absolute, assured touch of 
a master of rhythmical effect. There is romance for the lover of the in- 
scrutable sea, and for the hunter of seclusive game; there is political wisdom 
and satire and invective; above all, the old, strong faith in the Imperial 
destiny of the race.”—Morning Post. 


THE DEATH OF ADAM. 


This is the title of Mr. Laurence Bryron’s new volume of Verse. Crown 8vo, 
$s. 6d. Of it the Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ There is much in this book to which 
we return again and again with fresh charm. Mr. Laurence Binyon worthily 
fills a distinct place among our contemporary poets. He has enthusiasm, 
grace, a feeling of rhythm, elegance of diction.” 


NERO. 


A narrative of poignant and tragic interest, the result of much study and 
resea’¢ 1, intended both for the general reader and the student, is NERO, by 
B. W. Lf cosornson, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, net. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 


Kindly ask to see at your bookseller’s copies of LITTLE BOOKS ON ART, 
a series of small volumes with admirable illastrations on Artists and Art. 
The first volumes are:—Romney. By Grorce Pastoy.—Durer. By Jessie 
Attey.—Reynolds. By J. Simz. Each volume contains from 30 to 50 illus- 
trations, and is demy 16mo, 2s, 6d. net. 

Please ask to see also the LITTLE GALLERIES of Hoppner, Romney, 
aad Reynolds, 2s. 6d. net. 

A specimen photogravure plate of the LITTLE GALLERIES will be sent to 
any applicant on receipt of two penny stamps, 


MINIATURE BOOKS. 


A tiny edition of THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, with minute photogravure 
plates, is ready, 3s. net. Please ask your bookseller to show you the first 
seven volumes of THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE, leather, 1s. net 
eich, The following are now ready:—-THE TEMPEST, TWO GENTLEMEN 
OF VERONA, MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING, MEASURE FOR MEASURE, MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, 
COMEDY OF ERRORS. Each play has Notes by W. J. Craic. You will 
find it a fascinating little Set. If you cannot see these books, please call at 
Messrs. METHUEN’S, There many things to interest book-lovers will be 
shown to you. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


Messrs. METHUEN are publishing among their MINIATURE BOOKS 
two little volumes by the Translator of OMAR KHAYYAM. They are 
EUPHRANOR: a Dialogue on Youth, and POLONIUS; or, Wise Saws 
and Modern Instances, Each volume measures 4}in. by 2}in., and is 
published in leather at 2s. net. They are reprinted from the rare editions 
published by W. Pickering in 1851-52. 


Messrs. M 


THE GODS OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


Messrs. METHUEN have just published anelaborate book by Dr. WaLuIs 
Bunee, entitled THE GODS OF THE EGYPTIANS, and containing a descrip- 
tion of the worship of spirits, demons, and gods in Egypt from the earliest 
period to the introduction of Christianity. The book is lengthy and exhaustive, 
and in addition to a very large number of illustrations in the text, there is a 
magnificent series of 100 plates, each of which is printed in 11 colours, The 
book is in 2 vols, royal 8vo, £3 3s. net. 


THE CONNOISSEUR’S LIBRARY. 


This is a series of 20 sumptuous books for Collectors. Kindly send for a 
Prospectus. Each volume is wide royal 8vo, and contains very fine Illustra- 
tions in photogravure collotype or colour. The first of the twenty is 
MEZZOTINTS, by Crriz Davenport, with 40 plates in photogravure, 
25s. net. Any good bookseller will show you a copy, or it may be seen at the 
Publishers’ Offices. 


CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 


The standard edition, edited by E. V. Lucas, is progressing rapidly, 
Volumes I., II., III., and V. are now ready, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each volume, 
and Volume IV. is in the press. The last two volumes, containing the 
LETTERS, will have a very large amount of matter never before published, 


THE NORFOLK BROADS. 


This book, edited by Mr. W. A. Dutt, assisted by numerous contributors, 
is a comprehensive description of one of the most delightful districts in 
England. It contains 48 coloured illustrations and 29 uncoloured illustrations 
by Mr. Fsank Sourueate, and the price is 21s. net. The coloured illustrations 
have been praised by all the critics, 


MY DEVON YEAR. 


This book, by EpEN PuI.iports, is a description of Nature in Devon as 
the year passes month by month. It contains 38 fine illustrations by J. L. 
PETHYBRIDGE. The edition is limited to 500 copies, each copy being signed by 
the author. Small 4to, 21s. net. 


ANCIENT CITIES. 


CHESTER, by B. C. A. Wixrtz, D.Sc., F.B.S., illustrated by E. H. New, is 
the first volume of a new series under the above title. These books will be 
finely produced and profusely illustrated by skilful artists. Each book will be 
of interest, not only to the archeologist, but also to the general reader. The 
price is 3s. 6d. net. 


ROWLANDSON’S VICAR. 


A reproduction of the very rare edition of THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 
with THomas Row.anpson’s illustrations, is now ready. The 24 remarkable 
plates in colour are given in the exact size of the originals, and the page is a 
royal 8vo. 1,000 copies only are printed, of which some are destined for 
America, The price is £1 1s. net. 


A FOUNTAIN OF FUN. 


ENGLAND DAY BY DAY, by the Authors of ‘‘ Wisdom While You Wait,” 
is the best cureforlow spirits. A FOURTH LARGE EDITION isin the press, 
1s. net. The Pilot says that this book is “‘ the most brilliant of their raids.” 


THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY. 


The new volumes are THE DANCE OF LIFE, by Witttam Compe, with 26 
coloured plates by T. RowLanpson, 3s. 6d. net; LIFE IN LONDON, by 
Prerce EGAy, with 36 coloured plates by I. RB. and G. Crurzsuans, 4s. 6d. net ; 
aud THE THIRD TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX, by W. Comsg, with 24 coloured 
plates by T. RowLanpsoy, 3s, 6d. net.—THE NATIONAL SPORTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, with descriptions and 50 coloured plates by Henry ALKEN, 
4s. 6d. net.—HANDY ANDY, by Samvuet Lover. With 24 illustrations by 
the author, 3s. 6d. net. This remarkable series is becoming more popular 
every day. Copies may be seen at the chief booksellers’ or at the Publishers’ 
Offices. Kindly write for a Prospectus. 


THE GREAT ROMANCER. 


Messrs. METHUEN have undertaken a remarkable enterprise, which is no 
less than a COMPLETE edition at 6d. a volume of the novels of ALEXANDRE 
DUMAS in English. Every novel will be translated afresh, and when the issue 
is complete the public will have at their disposal every novel of this great 
writer in good type and on good paper at a price which will bring the romances 
within the reach of every reader. There is also an edition on superior paper, 
bound in cloth and with COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS, at 2s. 6d. a volume, 
The first volume is THE THREE MUSKETEERS, with 8 coloured illustra- 
tions by Frank Apams. Medium 8vo. 


THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 


The new volumes are THE SELECTED POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY, 
edited by R. A. SrreatTFEILD.—REJECTED ADDAESSES.. By Horace and 
James Suitu, Edited by A. D. GopLer, M.A.—LONDON LYRICS. By F, 
Lockyer. Edited by A. D. Goptey, M.A.-THE MORAL MAXIMS AND 





REFLECTIONS OF THE DUKE DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Edited by 
G. H. Powett. Each volume pott 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 





METHUEN -and CO., 36 


Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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STANDARD BOOKS 


FOR THE LIBRARY 





By the late WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTERNT 


CENTURY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s.; Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 365,. Vols, 
and VI., 1784-1793, 36s.; Vols. VII. and VIII., 1793-1800, 36s. "s Nols ¥, 


CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, IRELAND. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, net each, 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN _ IRELAND. 


FLOOD, GRATTAN, O’>CONNELL. NEW EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED and REWRITTEN, and with a Ney Itty. 


duction, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT op 


RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character. cr. 8y0,5s..4 


By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 


ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. In 1 vol. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 
to the “ Lays.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, SPEECHES 


AND POEMS. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 
“ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits. 12 vols. large crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. each ; or £2 2s. the Set. 
“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo, 6s. each. 
CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8vo, £4 16s, 
*.* A Complete List of Lord Macaulay’s Works 
sent on application. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 38. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 6 Photogravure and 16 other Illus- 
trations, large crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 


Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF 


ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, 


and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CABSAR: aSketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8v0, 7s. ; 1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 


OF JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Edited by P.S. ALLEN, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 





By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acco. | 


sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 yolg crow a 


8vo, 5s. net each, 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL War 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 






HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH ’ 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, net each, 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


With 378 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 128. 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 5 vols. cr, 8yo, : 


PERIOD I.—MEDIHZVAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485, 4s. 6d. 

PERIOD II—PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 5s. 

PERIOD III —CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. 7s. 6d. 

PERIOD IV.—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-1880. 6s. 

PERIOD V.—IMPERIAL REACTION: VICTORIA. 1880-1901. 4s, 6d, 
[Nearly ready, 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 


Late Lord Bishop of London. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 870, & 
net each. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 8s. 64, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8v0, 10s 6d 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S. 
THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION AND 


THE PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN: Mental and Social Condition 
of Savages. SIXTH EDITION, with numerous Additions (1992). With 
6 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 18s. 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.RS. 
Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved partly from the Author’ 
Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, JoHN LEWIS ROGET 
NEW EDITION (1901). Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 





** Messrs. LONGMANS & CO/S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of WORKS in GENERAL LITERATURE 
sent Post-free on Application. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 
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With 6 Illustrations by GARTH JONES. Crown &vo, 6s. 


LONG WILL: a RomaANcE. 


By FLORENCE CONVERSE. 


This romance deals with the peasants’ revolt in England during the last quarter of the 
Fourteenth Century. Among ihe prominent characters of the story are the young King, 
Richard ‘I., Geoffrey Chaucer, William Langland (‘Long Will” the poet, Author of “ Piers 
Plowman ”’), his da ughter Calote, Wat Tyler, John Ball, and other leaders of the revolt, 


ACADEMY. LEEDS MERCURY. 


“The writing is full of colour and feeling, the characters firmly “ Miss Converse is heartily to be congratulated on her success 
drawn; altogether a work ~ eo ng gag oa Png 0 in giving us such a brilliant and lifelike picture of far-off days, 
It is no easy matter to blow dead ashes into a “iving Ure, but | and her heroine, the lovely Calote, is as sweet as a May morning 


e% 
FS 


this Miss Converse has successfully accomplished.” “a ieeamen” . 
TO-DAY. 
« 4 brilliant romance of the troublous days of King Richard II. DERBY MERCURY. 
if there be any discrimination left to readers of fiction,| “The book is delightfully written, and on every ground—for 
‘Long Will’ should command a large and steady sale, alike for | its workmanship as well as its construction and its graphic pre- 





its descriptive power, and the fascination of its | sentment of the story of a famous rebellion—‘ Long Will’ must 


its literary grace, paid A 
be accounted a successful and fascinating effort.” 


theme.” 


CLIMBS and EXPLORATION in the CANADIAN ROCKIES. 
By HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD and J. NORMAN COLLIE, F.RS. 
With 2 Maps, 24 Full-page Illustrations, and 56 Half-page Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





“We may say that it has seldom been our lot to read a more pleasantly- ‘A record of mountain climbing that is full of events and curiously 
written book on mountaineering and exploration.” —Field. interesting.”— Westminster Gazette. 


“The book tells a story that climbers wil be glad to read.......There is an “ A narrative of surpassing interest, which will give delight to a wide circle 
invaluable map. There is humour and plenty of sound sense in the writing. | of readers, and do much to increase the growing popularity of that portion of 
The authors are old hands at climbing an wandering. One of them is a | the Canadian Rockies most easily reached by the Trans-Continental Railway, 
highly distinguished man of science. The book takes its place among the | The authors and their companions are to be congratulated on their achieve- 
first-hand accounts of new discovery, which will have a permanent value,” ments.,.....A delightful book, which as one reads brings back all the charm of 

—Academy. great mountains und the big breaths of pure air.”—B. C. Review. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.—Part Il. 


By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., Author of “ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” &e, 
With 3 Maps, 2 vols. Svo, 21s. net. 


LEDGER AND SWORD; 


Or, The Honourable Company of Merchants of England Trading to the East Indies (1599-1874). 
By BECKLES WILLSON. 
With 2 Frontispieces by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 16 Portraits and Illustrations, and 1 Map, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 











re 
SOUTH AFRICA AFTER the WAR.| PROBLEMS AND PERSONS. By 
by E. F. Kyicut, Author of ‘* Where Three Empires Meet,” &. With 17 WitrRip Ward, Author of “The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman," 
Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. &c. 8vo, 14s. net. 
“ Allearnest politicians will peruse Mr. Knight’s volume with care and Contents:~The ‘Time-Svirit’ of . ead 

| ea sae S sielbepese : pirit’ of the Nineteenth Century—The Rigidity of 

appreciation. It presents the views of a practised and independent observer > | Rome—Unchanging Dogma and Changeful Man—Balfour's “‘ The Found: Pf 
who relates frankly and without exaggeration what he saw and heard during - : . getul s r e Foundations 
of Belief’—Candour in Biography—Teunyson—Thomas Henry Huxley—Two 


his eight months’ visit of inspection.” —Globe. 
- | Mottoes of Cardinal Newman—Newman and Renan—Some Aspects of the Life- 








“*CARTER OF CLEWER.” Work of Cardinal Wiseman—The Life of Mrs. Augustus Craven. 

LIFE and LETTERS of THOMAS ; 
THELLUSSON CARTER, Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer, and | A RIVER OF NORWAY: being the 
Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Edited by the Ven. W. H. Notes and Reflections of an Angler. By Cuantes THOMAS-STANFORD. 
Hourcumncs, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland. With 3 Portraits and With 10 Photogravure Plates and 1 Plan, 8vo, 9s. net. 


8 other Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


T 
MARRIAGE AND MARRIAGES. he Collected ee — late Professor 
L — I. - Sagle, Fast III. for Married Folk.) By E. C. Harver- TH = s iX SYSTEM Ss OF { N 
ROoKS. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 
*,* Bound suitably for a Gift Book in white cloth, with gilt top. PHILOSOPHY. By F. Max Mouuer. New and IND IAN 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 











Revised by Professor R. Koch. 


THE af REVENTION OF CON-| Ex ORAND!: OR, PRAYER AND 


Association for the Prevention of Comsumption (England), Visiting | CREED. By the Rev. Grorce TyRRELL, S.J., Author of “ Hard Sayings,” 
Physician to the London Open-Air Sanatorium. With 14 Illustrations. &c. Crown Bv0, 5s. pg —— 


Crown 8v0, 5s. net. 
; STUDIES ON THE GOSPELS. B 
EMBER THOUGHTS s Addresses given Vincent Rose, O. P. Professor in the University of Fribourg. pat | 




















at Ely. By B. W. Ranpoutpnx, D.D., Principal of Ely Theological College, English Version, by Ropert Fraser, D.D., Domestic Prelate of H.H, 
Hon. Canon of Ely. Feap. 8vo, 2s, net. [In a few days, Pius X. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
CHRISTIAN THAL: a Story of Musical THE PAR BLE 
pect A S OF MAN AND 
Life. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of “ Fiander’s 3 
Widow,” “The Duenna of a Genius,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. OF GOD. By Haroup B. SuepHearD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s, net. 
“The girl Juliet, with her fanciful dancing and endless capacity for hero- “It is an ingenious and thoughtfully worked-out argument in favour of a 
worship, is prettily drawn, and the frolics and shifts of the music students are | divine revelation, and contends that the so-called truths of seience and 
described with zest.”—Manchester Guardian, philosophy are only so many parables adumbrating a higher truth.”—Scotsman, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Mr. MURRAY will Publish on December 80th the FIRST NUMBER i 


SCHOOL: a montuty recor 


OF EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT AND PROGRESS, 


JANUARY, 1904. 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A, 


Demy 4to, 6d. nett. 





The following Serial Articles have been arranged for :— 
Types and Experiments in English Education. 
Our Leaders. With Portraits. 
American Letter. By G. H. LOCKE. 
German Letter. By Dr. O. W. BEYER. 
The Examination Chaos. By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 
Educational Principles. By Professor JOHN ADAMS. 
The Teachers’ Forum. 





The following Articles, among others, have been arranged for, and will appear in the : 


early numbers of “ School ’’ :— 
My Start in Life. By LORD AVEBURY. 
Towards Peace. By the BISHOP of MANCHESTER. 


The Educational Value of Museums. 


By Sir E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, Koz, | 


The Muddle in Ireland. By JOHN COOKE. 
The Relation of Secondary Education to Technical Studies. 


The Modernisation of School Endowments. 


The Mosely Commission: Impressions and Results. 


By Rev. T. L. PAPILLON. | 


The Need for Information. By J. C. MEDD. 

Schools of Engineering : Views of A. F. YARROW, and others. 
The Leaving-Certificate. By H. J. SPENSER, LL.D. : 
The Passage from the Primary to the Secondary School. 


By Miss CHARLOTTE L. LAURIE | 


Time-Tables in Secondary Schools. By Miss S. A. BURSTALL. 
American Scholarship and English Schools. By SIDNEY LEE. 





The following have expressed their interest in the undertaking, and their willingness to |) 


contribute to its pages :— 








Ss. 0. ANDREW Sir RICHARD JEBB, M.P. Rev. C. N. NAGEL 

Prof. H. E. ARMSTRONG, F-.R.S. A. W. JOSE J. H. NICHOLAS 

Miss BEALE A. KAHN J. L. PATON 

MARTIN A. BUCKMASTER Sir G. W. KEKEWICH, K.C.B. Prof. M. E. SADLER 

Miss BURROWS Miss KILGOUR Canon STEWARD 

Hon. Sir JOHN COCKBURN, K.C.M.G. H. MACAN Cc. J. R. TIPPER 

Prof. J. J. FINDLAY The PRESIDENT of MAGDALEN THEODORE WALROND 

Sir MICHAEL FOSTER, M.P., F.R.S. Sir PHILIP MAGNUS SIDNEY WEBB 

The WARDEN of GLENALMOND. The EARL of MEATH Prof. JULIUS WERTHEIMEB 
Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN GORST, M.P. Prof. L. C. MIALL, F.R.S. W. C. D. WHETHAM, F.BS, 
Rt. Hon. KR. B. HALDANE, M.P. G. G. A. MURRAY | And many others 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


By J. H. REYNOLDS. | 
By HENRY HOBHOUSE, MP. | 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW _ BOOKS. 


HOW READY.—At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


THE CREEVEY PAPERS. 


A SELECTION FROM THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS CREEVEY (1768-1838), 


The Right. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., MP. 
With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 








: iving any adequate impressivu of the singular ‘A racier or more mordant commentator on his contemporaries it woul 
ee ee of "the Creevey Papers.’......The raciest of | be difficult to discover in the whole social and i em Pore of the ae 

most indiscreet of chroniciers, the repository of all the | century......The repository of innumerable confidences from persons of both 
and many of the confidences of his eminent con- | sexes, their writer was, as Sir Herbert Maxwell says, far from scrupulous in 
good things, which every reader will discover | observing the seal of secrecy...... hese volumes positively bubble over with 


“We really des 
quality and remar 
commentators, the mc 
scandal, all the gossip, 


: of . 
temporaries «ate. We shall be very much surprised if it does not take | anecdote—some of it, we must confess, of a most scandalous character. Sir 
according the memoirs and letters of the period.” Herbert Maxwell, however, has discharged his task—oue of much delicacy 


a permanent P lace among — Westminster Gazette. even at this distance of time—to admiration.”—Standard. 


NOTES ON THE AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


BASED ON THE RESEARCHES OF THE LATE SIR GEORGE SCHARF, K.C.B., DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT GALLERY—REWRITTEN IN THE LIGHT OF NEW INFORMATION. 


By LIONEL CUST, Director, Keeper and Secretary of the National Portrait Gallery ; Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works 
J of Art. With many Photogravure Reproductions of the most authentic Portraits of the Queen, and other Illustrations, 
Small 4to, £3 3s, net. [Ready next week. 


“PERSONAL REMINISCENCES |THE JOURNAL OF MONTAIGNE’S 
OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.| TRAVELS IN ITALY. 


By FRANCIS, First Earl of Eliesmere (b. 1800, d. 1857). By Way of Switzerland and Germany, in 1580 and 1581. 
From Carefully Prepared and Hitherto Unpublished Memoranda. Translated and Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 











Edited, with a Memoir of Lord Ellesmere. by his Daughter. W. G. WATERS, Author of “Jerome Cardan,” &c. 
ALICE, COUNTESS OF STRAFFORD. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 3 vols., pott 8vo, 15s. net. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. Also in vellum, 21s. net. [Just out. 





REMINISCENCES OF A ROYAL OLD TIME TRAVEL. 
ACADEMICIAN. Personal Reminiscences of the Continent Forty Years 


Ago compared with Experi s of t 2 
By the late J. C. HORSLEY, R.A. s P ~ssiggnesstnhigg fan ncneatmaminaaas 


f : By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND 
i llustrat: d 8vo, 12s. net. . 
Ws Derleth ene Sheeanaen, Serene: Seay Som, Toe “rJust out. Numerous Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Ready next week. 


GEORGE VILLIERS : BETWEEN THE ACTS. 


h . NEVINSON, Auth f “The Pl le 
By WINIFRED, LADY BURGHCLERE. y eee © e Plea of Pan 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, 21s. net. [Just out. Square demy 8vo, 9s. net. [Just out, 


THE MIDDLE EASTERN SOME INDIAN FRIENDS AND 
QUESTION ; ACQUAINTANGES. 


Or, Some Political Problems of Indian Defence. A Study of the Ways of Birds and other Animals 
By VALENTINE CHIROL, frequenting Indian Streets and Gardens. 


h f “The F East tion.” 
SE EI See ES ee By Lieutenant-Colonel D. D. CUNNINGHAM, C.LE., F.R.S. 











With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
[Ready next week. With numerous Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out. 





A CHEAP EDITION. 


THE PERSONAL LIFE OF DAVID SIGNS OF LIFE. A Series of Lectures 


on Physiology Delivered and Published under the Authority of the 
LIVINGSTONE | University of London. By Aveustus D. Water, M.D., F.B.S., of the 
9 | Physiology Laboratory, University of London. With numerous Ilustra- 
By Witt1am GARDEN Buaigre, D.D., LL.D. With Portrait and Map, | tions, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 


ae NEW VOLUME IN THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES 
THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. | 
By Rowtanp E. Protuero, M.V.O., formerly Fellow of All Souls’ College, i N FECTION AN D i Mi M U fe ITY. By 


Oxford, Author of ‘‘The Life of Dean Stauley.” Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Grorce S. STERNBERG, M.D., Surgeon-General to the U.S, Army. Crown 
[Just out. 8vo, 6s. net. [Just out. 














THE EXPERIENCES OF A RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONIST. 


SIXTEEN YEARS IN SIBERIA. 


By LEO DEUTSCH. 
Translated and Edited by HELEN CHISHOLM. With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. [Just out, 








“An important and valuable contribution to the history of the Russian “It is one of those absorbing human documents which hold and thrill you 
revolutionary movement.” —Times. from its first line to its last. A story the dramatic features of which far 
“‘Sixteen Years in Siberia’ will remain the most vivid and convincing | exceed anything that even the wildest melodramatist would have dared to 


ict : ian subjects | invent......with this important difference in the interest, that it is all true— 
dn er clah ten aaa Se ee a is all a narration of real men, real women, real society.”’—T. P.’s Weekly. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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A key that unlocks th AN 1 sant 
* y that unlocks the 

golden treasury of English READ Y — K 
enenneeenit — London Star. | DECEMBER 415th. A —— 


Chambers’s Cyclopeedia of 
English Literature. 


New Edition Entirely Re-written. Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LLD, 


A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English Tongue from the Earliest Times til! the Pregen} Day 
with Specimens of their Writings) COMPLETE IN THREE HANDSOME VOLUMES, Imp. 8y, “’ 


Cloth, £7 1s. Gd. net. Half-morocco, &2 5s. Od. net. 
SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS, 
Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON, Mr. SIDNEY LEE, Prof. RALEIGH, 
Mr. EUMUND GOSSE, Mr. ANDREW LANG, Mr. A. C. SWINBURNE, Prof. W. P. KER, 
Mr. A. W. POLLARD, Prof. SAINTSBURY, Mr. THEODORE WATTS- Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMS0y, 
Dr. SAMUEL R. GARDINER, Prof. Pp, HUME BROWN, DUNTON, Prof. RICHARD LODGE, &, 
“A book to read, A history of literature. 
A wrork of reference. A collection of choice passages, 


A gallery of literary portraits.”’— London Daily Chronicle. 


NEW XMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Charmingly Illustrated by 


LEWIS BAUMER, W. RAINEY, RI, W. H. C. GROOME, R.BA., 
PERCY TARRANT, HAROLD COPPING, ARTHUR RACKHAM, A.RW.S, &c. 


6s. 5s. 
THE MANOR SCHOOL: A Girl’s Story. By L. T. Meape. THE SUNSET ROCK. A Story for Girls. By May Batpwn, 


“Uncles with young nieces to provide for would do well to make, 





“‘ Their joys, sorrows, and peccadillos are wholly delichtful.”—Standard, note of this book.” —Gvasgow Herald. 
DID YOU EVER? Child’s Coloured Picture Book. Written and 3s. Gd. 
Illustrated by LEwis BAUMER. PETER THE PILGRIM. By L. T. Means. 


‘* At her best in this arresting story.”—Newcastle Chronicle, 


** May ke expected to set the nursery in a roar.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
GAY. By the Author of Laddie, Tip-Cat, &e. 





: ** Prominent parts are played by t f th t wi 
Sa. who ever existed in fiction.” fhe Lady. ————— 
A GAY CHARMER: A Girl’s Story. By L. T. Mzape. SIBYL; or, Old School Friends. By May Baupwry. 
Mrs. Meade is ” her best and brightest. An ideal book for girls.”— ‘* Interesting on every page.”—Daily Record. 
D Le . 
Newcastle Jouran THE DAUGHTERS OF A GENIUS. By Mrs. G. ve Home 


WALSH THE WONDER WORKER. By G. MANVILLE FENN. VAIZEY. 
“A graphic and exciting tale.”"—Literary World. “Very bright and natural.” —British Weekly. 


: . 2s 
BRAINS AND BRAVERY. Stories told by G. A. Henry, Goy | ANTHONY EVERTON. By J. 8. Fuercusr. 
BooTusy, J. ARTHUR BARRY, KATHARINE TYNAN, and Others. ‘« No boy will be able to resist the fascinations of Anthony Everton" 
“ A handsome volume of stirring tales.”—Literary World. —LEvening News. 





“The Best Encyclopedia in the language.”—7P.'s weetdy, Jan. 9, 1903, 
TWENTIETH CENTURY ISSUE. 


CHAMBERSS ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 


In Ten Vols., Imp. 8vo, cloth, @H ys half-morocco, £7 10s, 


If you propose adding an Encyclopedia to your Library, or intend to give one as a Christmas Present, make certain that 
you purchase the one which will be of the greatest service. 


Read the undernoted Opinions regarding CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA :— 


The Times says: ‘For many, probably most, people, this work From T.P-’s Weekly. Jan. 9, 1903: “The best Encyclopzdia in the 
contains all they are ever likely to require.” language. It is a mitacle of accuracy, of fulness, and of cheapness.” 

The Daily Chronicle sys: ‘The best Encyclopedia ever brought Sir Walter Besant said: “A most excellent and trustworthy com 
out. We have consulted it constantly, with increasing admiration for its | pendium of knowledge. I cannot imagine any difficulty which this work 
uniform accuracy.” would not meet.” 














CHAMBERS’S CHAMBERS’S The Ninteenth Century Series. 
Concise Gazetteer Biographical Dictionary. sia ea 
w id Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and ' siesse 
of the orid. F, HINDES GROOME. British Sovereigns 
Price 68. Cloth, 10s. 6d. Half-morocco, 15s. 4 
E Dealing with many thousand Celebrities of all s 
With 82 Maps, 8s. Half-morocco, 12s, Nations from the remotest times to the present in the Century. 
‘*A very useful volume, which centains a really | day; with copious Bibliographies and Pronuncia- | 
srodigious amount of information.”—7imes. tions of the more difficult Names. | By T. H. S. ESCOTT, M.A. 











W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 
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R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON’S NEW BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 








REMINISCENCES AND TABLE-TALK OF 


SAMUEL ROGERS, 
Banker, Poet, and Patron of the Arts, 1763-1855. 


Collected from the Original Memoirs of Dyce and Sharpe, by G. H. POWELL. Introduction, Notes, Copious 
? Index, and Photogravure Portrait Frontispiece after Sir Thomas Lawrence. Large Crown 8vo. 68, net. 


’ i is now read or admired, his pre-eminence as a raconteur is undisputed. Moreover, he knew every one, and the minutest 
_ little ® poll a here Bo “helps to bring before ye eyes the persons and theage of old-fashioned, unreformed aristoc:atic England here so 
detail ¢: iliarly depicted, when the ‘ Person of emg wealth, or education, loomed large on the social horizon, when members of Parliament wore wigs 
lightly ws peer railwa:s were undreamed of, omnibuses things of terrifying novelty, and the umbrella an important family possession; when noblemen still 
o ane statesmen gambled away their salaries in the evening, and university professors might be found drunk in the streets.” 
fong' Powell of course, knows his ground thoroughly, and the volume here presented may be sooontes as final and complete ; inasmuch as it contains 
- vailable material of any significance. The original memoirs—(“‘ Recoliections of the Table Talk of Samuel Rogers, by Alexander Dyce, 1356,” 
the bs 4 Rerollections of Samuel Rogers, edited by William Sharpe, a which it has been compiled are no more than “‘selections from notes.” 
. bine and to re-edit is in fact to make a book first-hand. r. Powell has omitted only repetitions, passing criticisms of forgotten literature, and 
7 ain autobiographical vanities. He gives us the age of Rogers as Rogers knew it. 





NEW THEOLOGICAL NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WAY THEY LOVED AT GRIMPAT.” 


THE TRACKLESS WAY: 


THE STORY OF A MAN’S QUEST OF GOD. 
By E. RENTOUL ESLER. Containing a dramatic “ Trial for Heresy.” Crown 8vo, Cover design. 470 pages. 6. 


THE FOOD OF THE GODS. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE GROWTH AND PREPARATION OF COCOA. 


By BRANDON HEAD. Four Coloured Plates, Two Coloured Maps, Thirty-two Full-page Half-tone Illustrations, and 
Twenty-seven Line Drawings in the Text. Special design for cover. Crown 8vo. 38. Gd. 
It was the great Linneus who named our cocoa, Theobroma, ‘the food of the gods,” since no other natural product, except milk, cam be said to 
serve equally as food and drink, and to possess nourishing and stimulating properties in such well-ad{usted proportions. _ ‘ 
This is the most complete and most fully illustrated history of cocoa ever compiled. We have here a readable narrative of its discovery, descriptions 


of the first methods of its manufacture by Mexicans and North American Indians, as well as a detailed record of the latest developments in the vast 
factories of to-day. Every aspect of the matter, however, is treated rather from a popular standpoint than from that of a scientific treatise. 


TALPA, A VERSATILE PROFESSOR. 


Being Reminiscences of the Rev. Edward Nares, D.D., Regius 
Or the Chronicles of a Clay Farm. Professor of History in the University of Oxford, 1813-1841. 








AN AGRICULTURAL FRAGMENT. Author of “‘ Thinks I to Myself.” 
By CHANDOS WREN HOSKYNS, Esq. [Illustrated with 25 | By Rev. G. CECIL WHITE, rector of Nursling, sometime Domestic 
7 Drawings by George Cruikshank, printed from the Original Chaplain to John Winston, Seventh Duke of Marlborough, K.G. 


: Edited by J. S. Arkwright, M.P. Crown 8vo, Crown 8vo. 5s. net 

bray geo Rdited by J. &. A right, a Bro It would be in all probability a difficult task to-day to find a reader familiar 

3s. - net. with ‘‘ Thinks I to Myself,” though tv our parents its gossiping vein of shrewd 

Chandos Wren Hoskyns, M.P., was the most prolific and popular writer in | observation and philosophy were scarcely less than a household topic. Its 

the Agricultural Gazette for over twenty years, anu alwaysaprominent member | author was a man of parts. whose quiet life yet brought him in touch with 

of the Royal Agricul:'ural fociety. His dicta were advanced and suggestive | many a personage of his day. Mr. White’s Chronicles contain a varied and 
when they appeared, their significance is vndiminished to-day. ‘the most | amusing picture of the recent past. 

competent of recent authorities have declared that no word of his writings is 


me The book is as amusing as a novel.” —Atheneum. LETT E R Ss FRO Ni a GY PT. 


By Lady DUFF GORDON. New Edition in One Volume, including 
MRS, PIPER AND THE SOCIETY FOR the Last LETTERS. Revised throughout by the Author’s 











daughter, Janet Ross, Containing the Memoir by Mrs, Ross, 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. and a New Introduction by George Meredith. Fhotogravure 

By M. SAGE. Translated by Noralice Robertson. Preface by Sir and other Illustrations from Sketches by G. F. Watts, R.A., &c. 
Oliver Lodge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. Large Crown Svo. Net, 7s. 6d. 





The York Library. Coloured Picture Books, | Topics of To-day. Atis.net 





a maite Gemeente, but mane oe nm un- 
familiar Selections from classical English writers o) 
including Peems recited or Short Stories teld in I'VE SEEN THE SEA. 


LETTERS FROM JOHN CHINAMAN. 


weli-known Novels. Square medium 16mo, hand- 13 Full-page Coloured Illustrations, bound in : 

made paper, special Venetian type. Etched Por- picture boards. ‘ Fifth Thousand. 

trait Frentispiece. Buckram gilt, or limp leather, 

each 28. Gd. net; limited edition, on Japanese | LORDS AND LADIES. FROM THE ABYSS. 


vellum, each 7s. Gd. net. By AN INHABITANT. Third Thousand. 


13 Full-page ee Illustrations, bound in 


ROSAMUND GRAY (and BARBARA S.). picture boards. 7 

By CAARLES LAMB. By A. & S.SHARPLEY. Each 1s. 6d. IN a F. — 
TW LOVE, STORIES, (frm, “The ng 

r,” d&c.). : THE ROMANCE OF A BOO-BIRD CHIC. | THE RIDDLE OF THE TARIFF. 

AMORETTI (with the Pro- and Epi- Verses and Pictures by PHYLUIS M. GOTCH, By A. C. PIGOU, M.A. 

Thalamia). By EDMUND SPENCER. 16 Full-page Coloured Illnstrations, bound in 
SONGS (from the Novels). By TH. L. picture boards. 1s. 6d. BRITAIN’S NEXT CAMPAIGN. 

PSACOCK. “Will ey to childish imagination most By JULIE SUTTER. Fifth Thousand. 
THE BAGMAN’S STORY (and THE strongly.”—Nottingham Daily Guaraian. 


STORY OF THE BAGMAN’S UNCLE) By | “Pictures are even more taking than the | CONSIDER THE CHILDREN. 
CHARLES DICKENS. verses.” —Glasgow Heraid, By HONNOR MORTEN. 


Satine 














R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 4 Adam Street, Strand, London. 
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Mr. 


Edward Arnold’s New Book 


SOOSSSOSHSSSSSSSSSOSOSSHSSSSOOSO OOOO 


[December 5, 1903 
—, 


TO BE READY ON MONDAY AT ALL SOCOKSELLERS’. 


POLITICAL CARICATURES, 


1903, BY F. C. GouLp 


A volume containing over 100 Plates by the celebrated cartoonist of the Westminster Gazette. Super-royal 4to, 6s, net, 
Edition de Luxe of 100 Copies, Large Paper, Numbered and Signed by F. C. GouLp, at £2 2s, net, Alo 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATS 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart,, G.C.B., G.C.M.G, 


ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. 


By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, Author of “The Exploration of the Caucasus.” 
Illustrations from Photographs by Signor V. SELLA, and 2 Maps, royal 8vo, 18s. net. 


tion. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. net, 


A Narrative of Mountain Travel and Explor. 
With more than 40 Magnition: 





FOURTH IMPRESSION, 


M. DE BLOWITZ 
MY MEMOIRS. 


By the famous Paris Correspondent of the Times. 15s. net. 


ar 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


DEAN PIGOU 
ODDS AND ENDS. 


By the Very Rev. F. PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, 16s, 





SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. 


| 
MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


(Third Series.) By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert MaxweE tu, Bart., M.P. 
With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SPECTATOR.—“ We have already had occasion in these columns to call atten- 
tion to the merits of Sir Herbert Maawell’s two earlier ‘Memories. We have no 
living writer on the subject who possesses quite the same qualities,—a cultirated, 
pleasant style, the knowledge of the trained naturalist, the insight of the true lover 
of Nature, and the high spirits of the sportsman. There art few people interested 
in country things who, having made the acquaintance of one of the volumes, would 
not welcome any successor.” 


‘“*A book of singular charm.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
LADY ANNE’S WALK. By Evranor ALEXANDER. 


With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
TIMES.—“ A charming, wandering, rambling book, full of the grace and sweet- 
ness that are so often wafted to England nowadays from the Irish shore. Open it 
where the reader will, he finds a queer fanciful legend, a snatch of song, an 
admirable ghost, a quaint or grave reflection, a scene of real life painted with such 
skill that he remembers,” 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND SPORT. 


THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. 


By GILBERT WATSON. 


With Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 
GRAPHIC.—* The book ig packed full of admtrable anecdotes.” 


THIRTY SEASONS IN SCANDINAVIA. 
By E. B. Kennepy. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
SPEOCTATOR.—“ There are hints of value in the book, and other things which 
go to make it well worth reading.” 


AUSTRALIND: a Narrative of Wanderings in Western 
Australia and the Malay East. By H.Tauntox. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
COUNTRY LIFE.—“ The impression left by the book is that there ts still a great 
deal of fun and adventure left in this world for single men of high spirits, robust 
bodies, and no particular desire to rise in life.” 


PAT M'CARTY, FARMER OF ANTRIM: 
his Rhymes. By J. Stevenson. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

ACADEMY.—“ The writer of these admirably racy verses—racy of the soil 
of Ireland—medestly calls them rhymes, but he may take courage in his next 
essay and beldly claim the title of poet, te which few, if any, will deny him 
just title. Altogether a very notable achievement.” 








IMPORTANT WORK ON THE TARIFF QUESTION, 


IMPERIAL FISCAL REFORM. By Sir Vincent 
H. P. Camtarp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ There is, perhaps, no other book in which at this 
moment the views of the older economists are put more clearly into contrast with 
existing conditions.” 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ARMY. By L.§5. 
Amery, Editer of ‘The Times History of the War in South Africa.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 

MORNING POST.—“ Mr. Amery writes so well, and brings to his work such a 
freshness of theught and of observation that every student of the conditions in 
which Great Britain may have to fight for her Empire will read his new volume 
with interest and projit.” 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER: a Guide to Personal 


Culture. By Puitip Gisss. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
*.* Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List of New 





|THE BOY, 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The Third Impression is in the Press of Mr 
Meade Falkner’s striking New Novel, 


THE NEBULY CoAT 


By J. MEADE FALKNER, 
Author of “ Moonfleet,” “The Lost Stradivarius,” &6, 


SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Meade Falkner has already established e 
claim to the gratitude of the reading public by tos edmirsbly wrist 
engrossing romances,—‘The Lost Stradivarius’ and ‘Moonfleet,’ Jy th 
remarkable volume before us he has, in our opinion, improved on the his, 
standard of excellence attained in his earlier efforts ” P 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Throughout we are carried along, for, in the fret 

lace, the author has really something to tell us, and in the next place knows 

ow to sustain our interest, to keep it aroused by the gradualand deliberaty 
manner in which his secret is disclosed. The book’s merits are manifli, 
Especially obvious is the excellence of the mise-en-scéne, the clever manipuly. 
tion of the incidents, and the real strength of one or two of the characters, 
It deserves to hold a very high place in the better fiction of the time,” 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 


THE BERYL Mrs. — 
STONES. 


Author of “ Cynthia's Way.’ 


SPECTATOR.—“ It is not often that a reviewer is sorry to finish a bw, 
‘The Beryl Stones’ has given us that unusual experience. Ursula, the heroin, 
is an admirable figure, and everything else in the book is good.” 


THE RIVER OF VENGEANCE. By Pun 
Laurence Oxrpuant, Author of “ The Little Red Fish.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—* The book has all the continuous interet 
that a well-constructed plot secures, and the writing itself is always brigit, 
never careless, and never affected.” 


MR. PAGE’S WILD OATS. By Curries Eo. 


By DOROTHY CONYERS. 


IRISH TIMES, -*This 
is the best story of Irish 
life which we have rei 

) since the ‘ Adventures o! 
an Irish B.M.’ Indeei, 
it runs that masterpiec: 
very close, if it does not 


SOME HORSE 
AND A GIRL. 


equal it,” 
THE LONGSHOREMEN. By Georcz Barta, 
Author of ‘‘ The People of Clopton.” 


VANITY FAIR.—“ Its subject is fascinating and almost ‘ topical’; its plot 
is rushing and vigorous.” 


GOD’S SCHOLARS. By C. F. Marsu. 


LEEDS MERCURY.—“ A notable and original book.” 
By Smyir 


THE KEY OF PARADISE. 
MORNING ADVERTISER.—* This book is capitally written, vivid and swit 


Pickerine, Author of “ Verity.” 
in incident, sure in character, altogether exciting.” 
A CHRISTMAS PICTURE BOOK. 


THE SAD END OF ERICA’S BLACKA- 
MOOR. By F. Craupe Kempson. Super-royal 4to, 3s. 6d. ; 
GUARDIAN.—“ This deserves to take a high rank among the Christm 


books.” X 
GRAPHIC.—“ Thoroughly quaint and original.” 








and Attractive Books Post-free on Application. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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